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In 1914... for the third time 
Atlantic met the Problems of War 


More than $/ Killion 


Between 1914 and 1917 the value of exports from 
the United States multiplied over two and-half times 
. to $6.3 billion from $2.4 billion. Exports of 
explosives, for example, increased to $715,575,306 
by 1916 from $10,000,000 in 1914. Exports of iron 
and steel manufactures expanded by 500%, and other 
commodities showed corresponding increases. 


In 1916, for the first time in its history, Atlantic 
assumed marine and war risks on property worth in 
excess of a billion dollars. A premier marine insurance 
company since 1842, Atlantic has enjoyed the confi- 
dence of American merchants for close to a century. 


ASK YOUR BROKER ABOUT THE MANY TYPES 
OF ATLANTIC INSURANCE 


Every Atlantic policy is backed by along record of 
prompt and ungrudging loss settlements. A list of sur- 
veyors located along the Atlantic Coast and on the Great 
Lakes is furnished with the policy. Notification to them 
of loss or damage will meet with immediate response, 


thus insuring prompt repairs or other needed attention. 


WW the opening of the World War Atlantic faced and met new 
problems imposed by the complicated questions of neutrality, 
and by the greatly increased hazards of overseas commerce. For nearly 
a century a leader in marine insurance, Atlantic today offers the same 
reliable protection against fire and most other risks on practically all 
types of property. 

Atlantic policies are profit-participating, non-assessable, and broker- 
serviced. Atlantic shares profits with participating policyholders 
regardless of loss experience on individual policies. 


To you, the yachtsman, we recommend Atlantic’s yacht insurance 
policies as particularly worthy of your interest. We invite you to 
discuss them with your own insurance broker. 


MARINE * YACHT + INLAND T L A N | 

TRANSPORTATION ] C 

FINE ARTS * JEWELRY A Chartered 1842 

FUR + REGISTERED MAIL 
AUTOMOBILE AND 


FIRE INSURANCE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Atlantic Building: 49 (Wall Street, New York 
Baltimore + Boston | * Chicago * Cleveland +* Newark °* Philadelphia 
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SCRIPPS PRESENTS 





SCRIPPS 1939 MOTORS 


SERIES 30 — 4 cylinders; Bore 314’; Stroke 
4’; Piston displacement 134 cu. in. — Avail- 
able in Medium speed, 30 h.p. — High 
speed, 50 h.p. — Reduction gear ratios 1.5 
to 1, 2 to 1, 2.5 to 1. 

SERIES F-4 — 4 cylinders; Bore 3 34’’; Stroke 
5’’; Piston displacement 220 cu. in. — Avail- 
able in Medium speed, 53 h.p. — High 
speed, 81 hp. — Reduction gear ratio 
2.03 to 1. 

SERIES 90 — 6 cylinders; Bore 334’’; Stroke 
4%"; Piston displacement 221 cu. in. — 
Available in Medium speed, 70 h.p. — High 
speed, 90 h.p. — Reduction gear ratios 1.5 
to 1,2to 1, 2.5to 1. 

SERIES 40, STANDARD V-8 — 8 cylinders; 
Bore 36”; Stroke 334”; Piston displace- 
ment 221 cu. in. — 85 h.p. — Reduction 
gear ratios 1.5 to 1, 2 to 1, 2.5 to 1, 3 to 1. 

SERIES 40, MERCURY V-8 — 8 cylinders; 
Bore 3%’; Stroke 334’; Piston displace- 
ment 239 cu. in. — 95 h.p. — Reduction gear 
ratios 1.5 to 1, 2to 1, 2.5 to 1, 3 to 1. 

SERIES 60, ZEPHYR V-12 — 12 cylinders; 
Bore 234”; Stroke 334’’; Piston _displace- 
ment 267 cu. in. — 110 h.p. — Reduction 
gear ratios 1.5 to 1, 2 to 1, 2.5 to 1, 3 to 1. 

* SERIES 100 — 6 cylinders; Bore 4”; Stroke 
44"; Piston displacement 320 cu. in. — 
82 to 101 h.p.— Reduction gear ratios 1.5 
to 1, 2to 1, 2.5 to 1. 

SERIES F-6 — 6 cylinders; Bore 3 34’’; Stroke 
5’’; Piston displacement 331 cu. in. — Avail- 
able in Medium speed, 81 h.p.—High speed, 
120 h.p. — Reduction gear ratio 2.03 to 1. 

SERIES 150 — 6 cylinders; Bore 414”; Stroke 
514’; Piston displacement 447 cu. in. — 
Available in Medium speed, 120 h.p. — 

‘High speed, 169 h.p. — Reduction gear 
ratios 1.5 to 1, 2 to 1, 2.5 to 1. 

SERIES 160 — 6 cylinders; Bore 414’; Stroke 
534’’; Piston displacement 548 cu. in. — 
Available in Medium speed, 143 h.p. — 
High speed, 166 h.p. — Reduction gear 
ratios 2.03 to 1, 2.43 to 1. 

SERIES 170 — 6 cylinders; Bore 434’’; Stroke 
534”; Piston displacement 611 cu. in. — 
Available in Medium speed, 153 h.p. — 
High speed, 186 h.p. — Reduction gear 
ratios 2.03 to 1, 2.43 to 1. 

SERIES 200 — 6 cylinders; Bore 5’’; Stroke 
5%4"’; Piston displacement 677 cu. in. — 
Available in Medium speed, 167 h.p. — 
High speed, 220 h.p. — Reduction gear 
ratios 2.03 to 1, 2.43 to 1. 

SERIES 300, V-12 — 12 cylinders; Bore 414”; 
Stroke 514”, Piston displacement 894 cu. 
in. — Available in Medium speed, 250 h.p. 
— High speed, 316 h.p. 

Rubber mountings available on all models 





five new engines 





SERIES 30 —4 cylinders, high and medium 
speed models 10 to 50 h.p. None better for small 
light, fast runabouts, cruisers, utilities, and auxil- 
iaries. Have every necessary feature for safe, de- 
pendable operation. Power take-off and reduction 











SERIES 100 — 6-cylinder engines built for 
boats of medium length needing from 53 to 101 
h.p. All accessories are individually driven, and 
conveniently placed for safety and reliability. 
Power take-off, reduction gears, and opposite 
rotation models available. © 


SCRIPPS 


gears available. 





SERIES 90 —6-cylinder engines compact in 
all dimensions. Only 1434” above shaft. Correct 
and complete in details and equipment. Acces- 
sories driven singly for greatest safety, dependa- 
bility and convenience. Available in high and 
medium speed models, opposite rotation, reduc- 
tion gears, and power take-off. 


Seed with the same high degree of perfection that is characteristic of 
all SCRIPPS motors, these new marine engines establish new stand- 
ards of dependability, safety and value. . . . They take their respective 
places among the other fine engines which constitute SCRIPPS’ extensive 
line of fours, sixes, eights and twelves, in the widest variety of sizes, speeds, 
and powers ranging from 10 to 600 horsepower. . . . No matter what 
size, what speed, what purpose, there is a SCRIPPS singly or in pair that 
will give you maximum enjoyment with minimum care, and the most de- 
— performance with the least cost. Right now is the best time to 

ecome familiar with SCRIPPS mechanical excellence and exclusive ad- 
vanced features and to decide on the size and power you will need from 
our long list of high speed, medium speed, and reduction gear models. 
And, you'll be right when you choose a SCRIPPS. 


WRITE TODAY — Let us tell you why a SCRIPPS is your best 


choice, the engine you will best enjoy to operate and be proud to own 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 Lincoln Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


High quality engines since 1906 


MERCURY V-8 — Identical in appearance 
to Standard “85” and of the same high quality 
and proven dependability. Delivers 95 h.p. at 
3600 r.p.m. A wonderful value and extremely 
weet operating motor. Available with power 
take-off and reduction gear providing opposite 
rotation. 


ENGINES 





MODELS 208-209 — 220 h.p. engines of high 
power output with low overall height. They excel 
in fast runabouts, utilities, and cruisers. Medium 
speed models of 185 h.p. each, ideally fulfill the re- 
quirements of largee and heavier boats. Available in 
balanced pairs in both construction and rotation. 


MARINE IO fo. 316 h. p. each, up -to 


600 h. p. in TRUE-TWIN 
installations. a” ” a 








MATTHEWS 





5 438" De Luxe Sedan. This compact yacht 
, Texaco Marine Motor 


power plant. 


“50” powered with Grey Diesel Engines- MATTHEWS 1g0" Sport Sedan —one of the smartest 
20 m.p- b+ cruising radius 1000 miles. ervisers afloat. Texaco Marine Motor oil and Fire- 
Chief Gasoline will keep her at peak. 
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M, Rosenfeld 
Committee Boat 


Part of the Larchmont Race Committee on the power cruiser 
“Indian” intent on some maneuver that may cause a mix up 
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So They All Finished Together 


EMINISCENT of the “bang and go back’”’ 
motor boat races of a decade ago (check us 
if they’re still going strong) is a method of 
automatic sail boat handicapping tried last 
summer with marked success by the Mill 
River Yacht Club, of Oceanside, L. I. Units 
of the fieet range in size from 914-foot dinghies 
through Moths and Comets up to 20-footers, 
and efforts so to handicap them as to bring 
them back to the finish line closely enough 
bunched to be interesting were unavailing 
until a system of “remote control” was 
evolved. In its earliest form, this method in- 
volved requiring all competitors to turn back 
the instant the leading boat turned the outer 
mark. The conception was good and the re- 
sults were perfect for the slow boats, for they 
invariably arrived back at the finish line in 
advance of the faster boats. (There may have 
been a little clandestine pinching of the 
slower boats on the outward leg to achieve 
this desirable result — although this is pure 
surmise and we have no information from 
headquarters to justify our assumption.) 
However, the results were correspondingly 
unsatisfactory for the fast boats, and the 
formula was promptly extended. 

In the improved system of automatic 
handicapping, the course is sailed twice 
around. All boats turn with the leading boat, 
and the slower ones are well away on their 
second leg before the faster ones complete 
their first lap. Thus, by the time the fastest 
competitor has worked through the fleet and 
turned the outer mark for the second time, 
the tail-enders have farther to sail when they 
turn back for the finish line. Elwood Sprague, 
who provides us with this information con- 
cludes his communication by writing, “‘ About 
a dozen races were tried this way and the 
boats all finished in a close bunch, every 
time. The finish of the race looked more like 
a start.’’ Well, sir, we’ve seen plenty of starts 
that looked like a finish, but we’ve rarely 
seen even one-twelfth of a dozen finishes that 
looked like a start, and on Mr. Sprague’s 
sayso we ardently recommend this system of 
handicapping to other clubs with hetero- 
geneous fleets. 

ee ae 


A Star Class Explosion 


The editor of this page always turns with 
pleasure to the written words of George W. 
Elder, president of the Star Class, for here is 
a man who does not put his words through the 
mincing machine to make sure that they come 
out of uniform texture and tenderness. In 
his annual report on the activities of the 
Star association, Mr. Elder declares unequiv- 
ocally: “Last year the Star Class was swept 
by an unprecedented wave of attempted rule 


CALENDAR 


Indoor 
February 26—-March 5— Chicago Motor Boat Show, 
Navy Pier. 
February 27—March 4 — Philadelphia Motor Boat Show, 
Commercial Museum. 
March 1— Special Meeting International Star Class 
Yacht Racing Association, Harvard Club, New York. 


Outdoor 


January 28—February 4 — Star Class Week, Habana Y. C. 

February 4-5 — Florida Sailing Association, Tampa Y. C. 

sg ae Motor Boat Regatta, A.P.B.A., Lake- 
and, Fla. 

February 5, 12, 19, 26 — Sailing Regattas, Miami Y. C. 

February 11 — Lipton Trophy Race, Biscayne Bay Y. C., 
Miami, Fla. 

February 11-12— Motor Boat Regatta, A.P.B.A., 
Jacksonville. 

February 14— Sixth Annual Miami-Nassau Interna- 
tional Ocean Race, Miami 

February 18 — Motor Boat Regatta, A.P.B.A., Cocoa- 
Rockledge, Fla 

eearey 19 — Florida Sailing Association, Palm Beach 


February 19 — Sailing Regatta, Florida Y.C.R.A., Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


February 21-22 — Motor Boat Regatta, A.P.B.A., Palm 


ach, 

FS seamen 22-26 — Southern California Mid-Winter Re- 
gatta, San Pedro Bay. 

February 24-25 — Al Boat Regatta, A.P.B.A., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

February 24-26 — Mid-Winter Sailing iiieiciatitaes, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

March 4 — Tenth Annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

March i aaa Boat Regatta, A.P.B.A., New 
Smyrna, Fla. 

March 5, 12, 19, 26 — Sailing Regattas, Miami Y. C. 

March 17-19 — Motor Boat Regatta, A.P.B.A., Miami. 

March 18-19 — Twenty-sixth Annual Biscayne Bay 
Power Boat Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

March 22 — Florida Sailing Association, Miami Y. C. 

March 25-April 1— Star Class Spring Championship, 
Southern Y. C., New Orleans, La. 

April 2 — Sailing Regatta, Miami Y. C. ; 

June 10-11 — Race Rendezvous, Larchmont-Price’s Bend 
and return, all classes, Horse Harbor Y. C. 

June 24 — New London-Annapolis Race, Annapolis Y. C. 

July 4— Trans-Pacific Ocean Race, San Francisco to 
Honolulu. 

July 15 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C. 

July 24— Freeman Cup Race, Sodus Bay-Burlington 
Bay, Lake Y.R.A. 

July 27-29 — Annual Regatta, Lake Y.R.A., Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

August 5 — Fastnet Race, R.O.R.C., Cowes, England. 

August 7-9 — Forty-sixth Annual Regatta, Inter-Lake 
Yachting Association, Put-In-Bay, Ohio. 

August 15 (Tentative) — First Biennial Marblehead- 
Halifax Ocean Race, Boston Y. C. and Royal Nova 
Scotia Yacht Squadron. 

August 18 — City-Island-Stratford Shoal Sailing Race 
for ‘‘ Week-Enders,”’ City Island Y. C. 





beating. I say ‘attempted’ because nothing 
was done which cannot be corrected or caused 
any more serious harm than temporary dis- 
satisfaction. It seemed almost. as if some 
members, builders, and sailmakers sat up 
nights devising schemes to circumvent the 
obvious intent of the rules and argue that 
their innovations were permissible because of 
some omission or technical misconstruction 
that might be applied to the wording of the 
rules. If I seem unduly harsh in my criticism 
of this practice... ” 

It’s O.K., Mr. President, you don’t seem 
unduly harsh. In order to keep any big 
organization a going concern somebody has 
to hound the chiselers, and it strikes us that 
you are the man for the job. 

Incidentally, there’s to be an important 
special meeting of the Star Class at the Har- 
vard Club, New York City, on March Ist 
at 4:00 p.m. The formal notice of this meeting 
gives the address of the Harvard Club as 
27 East 44th Street. If members who desire 


to attend don’t find the club on East 44th 
Street they have our permission to look it up 
on West 44th Street where we found it on 
the occasion of the annual N.A.Y.R.U. 
meeting. 

+ + + 


‘Club Elections 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club, held December 15th in London, 
Commodore Michael H. Mason and Admiral 
E. G. Martin were reélected, the latter for a 
term of four years. Rear Commodore C. F. 
King was elected to the post formerly held by 
Vice Commodore A. Rosling, and J. R. Smel- 
lie was elected to succeed Rear Commodore 
King. 


In San Diego, Calif., George C. Jessop, 
unanimously elected as commodore of the 
San Diego Yacht Club, became the third of 
his family to head that club. His brother 
Alonzo D. was commodore in 1907 and an- 
other brother, Joseph E., attained the honor 
in 1928. Elected to serve with Commodore 
George C. Jessop were Vice Commodore 
William L. Phillips and Rear Commodore 
J. G. Driscoll, Jr., while Victor Doyle, 
veteran secretary, was reélected. 


At the Coronado Yacht Club, of Coronado, 
Calif., Col. H. H. Bissell was reélected com- 
modore, John C. Washington was named 
vice commodore, and C. C. Woodworth rear 
commodore. 


New officers of the Rio Grande Yacht 
Club, of Brownsville, Tex., consist of John . 
Fanning, commodore; Dean Porter, vice com- 
modore; Dr. J. L. Rentfro, rear commodore; 
C. H. Colgin, secretary, and Tom C. Barber, 
treasurer. Contrary to previous announce- 
ments, it has been decided that the club will 
not hold its annual regatta during the Charro 
Days Festival. 


The following officers have been elected 
by the American Yacht Club, of Rye, N. Y., 


_to serve during the ensuing year: George V. 


Smith, commodore; Ralph P. Manny, vice 
commodore; William L. Crow, rear commo- 
dore; Charles Eldredge, treasurer; Roger 
Sherman, secretary, and Curlin C. Craven, 
M.D., fleet surgeon. 


Philip J. Roosevelt has been chosen to 
succeed Van 8S. Merle-Smith as commodore 
of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, 
of Oyster Bay. Other officers are Henry H. 
Anderson, vice commodore; Frederic R. 
Coudert, Jr., rear commodore; George T. 
Bowdoin, secretary; Hugh McGee, treasurer, 
and Bromley §S. Stone, race committee chair- 
man. 
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worthy of the name Elco 


The 1939 Elco Fleet lives up to its famous name. New models, new features 
make this the most complete, most interesting fleet in Elco’s 47 years of quality 
boat building. Many alternate models are offered on the basic lengths shown 
below — among which you are sure to find the boat exactly suited to your 
needs. All models are available with Elco Angler sport fishing equipment. 





Flagship of the Fleet! The luxurious Elco Motor Yacht 53. Sleeps 
party of 6 and crew of 2. Speeds up to 25 m.p.h. From $26,300. 





Elcoette 30... A sporty all-purpose cruiser. Forward cabin has full 

? % 6’ headroom; sleeps two; galley and lavatory. Exceptional cockpit K 3 
space for day cruising or fishing. Speeds up to 24 m.p.h. An econom- 
ical, quality cruiser built to last. From $2,850. 


Custom Marinette 30...A real sea boat with round-bottom hull. 
Small cruiser upkeep with big cruiser performance and features. 
Two cabins, sleeping 6. From $4,150. Standard Model (single 
cabin) sleeps 4. Speeds up to 21 m.p.h. From $3,650. 





Custom Cruisette 34... Graceful lines and all of Elco’s famous 

> Cruisette features. Comfortable cruising accommodations for a 
family of 6 to 8. Lots of sunshine lounging space fore and aft, and 
a fine deck house. Speeds up to 21 m.p.h. From $6,675. 


Custom Cruisette 39...A superb Elco cruiser, featuring a third 
39 cabin forward for extra guest or captain. Sleeps § to 7. Single or 
twin screw. Gasoline or Diesel power. Also available in Double 


Cabin Model. Speeds up to 24 m.p.h. From $8,495. 





Custom Cruisette 41...A beautiful, able cruiser with 3 separate Custom Cruisette 44... A big, fast, stylish cruiser with every yacht- 
AY cabins: single crew’s cabin forward, large owner’s stateroom and ra ing luxury ... the last word in construction and spacious accommo- 


deck cabin with Pullman-Dinette. Sleeps 6 to 9. An example of dations. Sleeps 6 to 10. Gasoline or Diesel power. Also available in 
Elco’s finest workmanship. Speeds up to 24 m.p.h. From $11,950. Double Cabin Model. Speeds up to 28 m.p.h. From $12,830. 


See the new Elcos now on display at Port ElIco, 
or write for new illustrated 1939 catalogs 


Address all inquiries to: 
Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom P St R T E L Cc o (at Park Ave.) N.Y.C. 
6 RRS 
a THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—County Causeway, Miami 
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How many r.p.m. were you making on 
New Year’s Day? 


Ralph Wiley says ‘twas very eggnoggish 
along the Md. Eastern Shore during the 
Holiday Seizure. . . . 


I wonder how many of the guests aboard 
F. Donald Coster’s Carolita ever thought 
they were going to have to face the Mu- 
eee 


A young lady, blessed with more than her 
share of charm, gave a nice example of beat- 
ing the rule at the Show. . . . She captivated 
the young salesman in the boat next to the 
Flagship, so that when she took her place at 
the end of the long, long queue waiting to 
board the queen of the fleet, he followed her, 
extricated her from the mob and heaved her 
up the exit ladder with the mumbled explana- 
tion, ‘‘ Prospective purchaser.”’ . 


Note on the City of Tomorrow and the 
Dawn of a New Era in the Whalen Industry: 

On the facade of the Maritime Building 
at the World’s Fair they’ve painstakingly 
limned the flags of the International Code 
just as they used to be in the Gay Nine- 
Se 


“T thought,” writes John L. Bender, 
“that the following statement from the New 
York Times might amuse you... . 

“Under headline of ‘DOCTOR, 87, 
ENDS DREAM VOYAGE OF 5,000 MILES 
IN 35-FOOT KETCH’ was the following 
description of the boat: 

“*Ketch-rigged with mainsail, mizzen, stay- 
sail and a jib, with a 1,727-horsepower four 
cylinder motor, with a snug little galley and 


bunks for five’.”’ 


“Another choice clipping is from the 
Daily Oklahoman. . . . Beneath a picture of 
Vamarie is the legend 

“*BIG RACE STARTS. . . . The annual 
big time sailboat race from Miami to Nassau 
started at noon Tuesday and this wirephoto 
shows the Venturer, 58-foot schooner with 
sails full on to take advantage of the steady 


,») 


breezes’. 


The Commodore of a small yacht club at 
Lake George who hadn’t done any sailing in 
a long, long time, suddenly got conscience- 
stricken and went out in his little knocka- 
bout, taking along a copy of Calahan’s 
“How to Sail.” . . . He became so absorbed 
in the subject matter that he capsized. .. . 


The milling throngs that jammed the Show 
Went eager-gazing to and fro 

And chiefly saw, between the gongs, 

The patient, pushing, milling throngs. 


Another one of those goofy treasure hunt- 
ing expeditions to Cocos Island started with 
the schooner Metha Nelson butting into a 
breakwater and colliding with another vessel 
before clearing San Diego Harbor, the skip- 
per’s excuse being that he had been forced to 
ship a tyro crew from the National Youth 
Administration ranks and the streets because 
they were the cheapest help available. . 





There was a boatswain tight who was 
loose for three days on board with a gun 
terrorizing everybody. The Countess di 
Frasso, one of the backers of the expedition, 
was singled out for especial terrorizing by a 
sailor called ‘“‘Bugsy”’ who she thought was 
trying to kidnap her... . 

Although everybody handled a shovel and 
dug hell out of the island they didn’t turn up 
so much as a thin doubloon. .. . 


CABIN Cruiser, 28’ x 8’, sleeps 4, 

bath; per hour 20 miles, 3 gallons. . . . 

“Surely,’’ remarks C. H. Whalley of En- 
glewood, N. J., who culled this ad from the 
New York Sun, “she must represent the 
ultimate in designing.” 


Theodore McAllister of Waupun, Wis., 
wants to know if “Spun Yarn’’ finally de- 
cided on a sloop or cutter rig or a rocking 
chair on the veranda of the Lee Rail Vikings’ 
clubhouse. .. . 

He goes on to recite the too familiar tale of 
Ray Barlow’s motor cruiser, which, fully 
provisioned and ready for sea, was shipped 
south on a flat car and ravaged by hoboes en 
route. ... 

And he adds, “I got a short story wrote 
now just waiting till the first of the month 
till I can get some writing paper to print it 
on and then try and slip it past ye old editor, 
ifIcan.... 


H. §. Griffith of Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, sends me a welcome contribution to 
the “What Is Wrong With This Picture?” 
Department. ... 


“THEY’RE OFF FOR CARIBBEAN 
WATERS” 


proclaims the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
over a cut of Messrs. Jack Diamond and 
Jack Adler and their squat, clumsy schooner 
described as a “‘square-rigged two-masted 
vessel.” . . . 

“They’ll follow the trade winds down the 
coast,’’ continues the blithe recital, ‘expect 
to be gone four months and hope to clear in 
the neighborhood of $15,000” by a little 
judicious trading with the simple natives of 
South America... . 

They’re moving into a nice neighborhood, 
Vaeey:... 


A witness to the ramming of a highway 
bridge at St. George’s, Del., by the 420-foot 
freighter Waukegan was the Rev. G. A. 
Burslem, who explained the catastrophe thus: 


“‘The water anchor failed to catch, but 
the land anchor did . . .” 


And him a sky pilot. 


Ralph Wiley says: ‘‘My mother-in-law 
had such a time getting ready for Xmas that 
I told her if they are going to have it again 
next year they should certainly let her know 
further ahead. . . . 

“And in this connection I suggest it might 
be well for YacuT1Ne to announce right now, 
for the enlightenment of both yards and 
owners, that spring will arrive again about 
April 15th this year... . 
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Dr. Merrill R. Fox of Charles Town, 
W. Va., suggests: 


I think that I would rather be 
In some catastrophe at sea 
Than linger on a few years more 
Awaiting that final snore 
Ashore. . . 


From Tahiti comes the word that the 
theme song of the languid, expatriated yacht- 
ing lotus eaters out there is 


Without a sarong 

The day would never end, 
Without a sarong 

The road would never bend, etc. 


Presumably led by Alain Gerbault and 
with Alan Villiers (guest star) singing a 
cynical bass... . 


Irving Johnson goes to sea, he says, to keep 
safe... . Life is entirely too dangerous 
ashore in his opinion. . . . He’s got a couple 
of marks on his forehead as mementos of an 
encounter with an automobile windshield. . . . 


Link Colcord writes: ‘‘I should think snow 
would make it easy to get boats out of the 
Palace. . . . Just the same as getting out 
your wood, you know. . . . You could hitch 
up the old double runner sled (painted blue), 
back your oxen up to the door of the Palace 
and away she’d go, slick as anything.” . . . 


I hear that George Townsend is going to 
build pedal-boats at his Solomon’s Island 
yard along with his Crusailers. . . . Briton 
Busch, who has been sponsoring these water- 
bicycle-boats-built-for-two, is getting wide 
distribution for them in the placid marine 
areas and they’re going to be a feature at the 
World’s Fair. . . . 


Ted Kilkenny, who supervised construc- 
tion of So Fong for Thornton Baker in 
Cathay, is on his way back to the Far Gone 
East to function similarly on another assign- 
ment. . . . This one involves a junk. She’s 
being built for a mysterious American who 
will embark on a biological expedition that 
will take him through the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Afterwards he’ll proceed to these 
shores via the Cape of Good Hope and we can 
look for his appearance about two years 
hence. .. . 


Irving Johnson told a stag audience at the 
Yale Club about the goin’s on of the Baroness 
‘von Wagner and her peculiar satellites at 
Galapagos and the place took on the tinge of 
the Harvard Club for a while. . . . Irving 
also discussed the descendants of the Bounty 
Mutineers on Pitcairn, and I’m glad I’m not 
one of them. . . . Tahiti is something else 
again. . . . Irving’s illustrated record of this 
latest 18-months’ voyage of his is simply 
gloriamorous, no less. . . . 


And Roger Strout, who snagged the Blue 
Water Medal in ’37, gave a swell movie talk 
at the Cruising Club’s January meeting about 
the watery wanderings of Igdrasil, a husky 
packet if there ever was one. .. . 
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The 
Packard Super8 for 1939 
now only $2035 


for the 5-passenger sedan illustrated, 
delivered in Detroit with standard 
equipment; State taxes extra. 





THIS [8 1939'S MOST NEWSWORTHY MERGER 


NDOUBTEDLY you want the motor 
car you buy to bring you the luxuri- 

ous comfort and gratifying high-power that 

characterize the large, fine car. 


But... you have probably wished, too, 
that you could get a car endowed with 
the nimbleness—the easy maneuverability 


—that today’s driving conditions make so 
essential. 


In such case, then, you will welcome 
the news of the deliberate combination of 
those desirable qualities in one brilliant 


tar... the new Packard Super-8 for 1939. 


. It is necessary only to take one ride 
in this newest of motor cars to discover 
how successfully and completely this 


combination has been effected. 


Very quickly you will see how adroitly 
and effortlessly the new Packard Super-8 
slips through heavy traffic. Very quickly, 
too, you will sense how truly its sumptuous 
comfort and appointments, its thrilling 
super-power, make this new car a worthy 
companion to the magnificent Packard 
Twelve. 


Actually, it offers you power and luxury 
such as have been available until now 
only in cars approaching $3,000 in price! 

A ’phone call to your Packard dealer 
will bring one of these utterly new cars 
to your door at any time you care to set. 
Won’t you make that ’phone call—now? 


SOCIALLY—AMERICA’S FIRST MOTOR CAR 


THE NEW 


PACKARD SUPER-8 ~~ 1939 


THE NEW 12 
THE NEW ONE TWENTY + THE NEW SIX 


WHO OWNS ONE 





HITTING IT ON THE NOSE 


A navigator always feels happy when his courses check as closely as this 


From a painting by Rolf Klep 
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“Iris” begins to step out as the breeze freshens 


Mass., four fellows were passing bundles and bags from 

the street to a disreputable looking and ice-laden rowboat 
on the beach several feet below. There was another fellow 
who did not follow the other four but stood by in the street. 
The gang worked quietly; only a beam of light from a porta- 
ble lantern ‘betrayed their presence. A scene like this — it 
might have been right out of Dumas’ Count of Monte Cristo 
— with the villain standing by, naturally would attract the 
vigilant eyes of the law. 

“You guys going out on a boat at this time of the night 

. . and year?” The policeman was skeptical. 

“There is the boat . . . right there . . . see her?” 

We went aboard, followed by the steady glance of the law 
— and the villain’s. The villain was Charles MacGregor, the 
architect. He had been driving me to Boston hunting for my 
crew from New York, which we finally found at the Marble- 
head railroad station, and had shown me so much kindness 
besides that he hardly deserves the epithet of villain, but 
that’s what the cop thought of him. 

‘‘Make-yourselves at home, boys,’ I said to my crew with 
a wide inviting gesture as we went below. ‘‘This is going to 
be our home for a few days.”’ 

We had to make ourselves at home, and had little to do it 
with. There was no joinerwork in the boat, no bunks, no 
water tanks, no toilet. To make the cabin habitable, we had 
some blankets, a three-gallon earthen water jug, and a 
bucket. Our only consolation was the coal stove, installed 


I: THE heart of a frigid January night, in Marblehead, 
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WE SAIL 


HER DOWN 


By 


JOHN MARTUCCI 


complete with platform, coal bin, smokestack and all. We 
needed it, and we kept it going every minute of the trip. 

Before thinking of going to sleep, the crew asked me all 
sorts of questions to make sure that nothing had been for- 
gotten. I had started one day ahead to provide what was 
needed for the trip. The boat had been launched but that 
morning and the first thing to provide was some 1500 pounds 
of rock for ballast; then coal, supplies and sundry necessities. 
Then I had to put aboard all the equipment that had been 
shipped from New York — ropes, anchors, lights, lanterns, 
and tools. 

What goes into a new boat to fit her out for a trip is un- 
believable, and to remember all the items down to spare 
cells and bulbs is a job in itself. I had the assistance of the 
builder’s sons, who had driven me around in their car for 
shopping and thus made my tasks easier, yet by night I was 
all played out. I gathered my reward when my crew com- 
plimented me for having thought of everything. 

To watch the fellows looking over the little ship, taking 
stock of things and completely oblivious of the lack of com- 
fort, was in itself a treat. However, dawn was not far distant, 
so we spread our blankets on the floor boards, doused the 
lantern, and went to sleep — tried. There was ice on deck 
and ice in the bilges. I huddled against my immediate neigh- 
bor and heaved in as much covering as he would relinquish 
— and was he holding fast! After half an hour or so of studied 
silence, I heard a voice: 

‘Who can use a couple of blankets?” 
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‘‘Who’s so generous as to give away blankets?” I queried, 
puzzled by this unexpected outburst of altruism. 

‘‘They’re not doing me any good, anyway.” 

It was Gary who had made himself ‘‘comfortable” in the 
bow, stretched on a board laid on top of the rocks stowed for 
ballast. Finding low temperatures and sleep hopelessly 
irreconcilable, he got up and, tinkering with the stove, dis- 
covered that I had set the vents wrong. By the time the 
little contrivance, under his care, started to radiate warmth, 
dawn filtering through the portholes announced that the 
great day was at hand. 

Had I undertaken to tell this tale before we set out I would 
have gone over our exhausting trials and the fretful hours 
spent around the boat yard trying to get away. The boat 
should have been launched a few days ahead (as suggested 
by MacGregor) to remove all possible snags. As the days slip 
by those incidents, though maddening at the time, become 
more and more insignificant and the remembrance of my 
little dream ship motoring out of Marblehead, bound for 
Sheepshead Bay, her home port, looms vivid and unforgetta- 
ble in my mind. What matters now that we cast off. in the 
late afternoon instead of at dawn? How quickly the pitch 
and ’scend of the open sea can change people’s moods! But 
half an hour before I was thinking of the halliards as handy 
ropes to hang ‘‘a couple o’ guys,” and now I was concerned 
only about the function they were meant for — to spread 
canvas. 

And who can tell the surge of emotions as we covered the 
first mile out of the harbor? Their spring goes back to the 
first toy whittled clumsily into the shape of a boat, and on to 
more earnest trials and more ambitious expectations, down 
through years of nomadic life, prodding ambitions, restless 
dreams, temporary compromises, pathetic disappointments. 

Here she is, this-little contrivance of wood and canvas, 
only 36 feet long and 10 feet 3 inches beam, trying her first 
steps on the undulating expanse of Massachussetts Bay. 
We watch her every move, scan her every response to the ele- 
ments and to the governing hand of the helmsman. It is dusk 
and we are eager to get a bit acquainted with this maiden of 
the waves on her maiden trip before night hides the fairness 
of her form and the grace of her movements. It is bitter cold, 
yet we are all aglow, snatching the tiller from each other to 
get a feel of her, bright-eyed and alert to snap the first mental 
pictures of her to enrich and enliven our memories of her. 
Yes, she is only a little ship of a little more than ten tons, 
yet what precious cargo she carries, dreams and hopes 
stowed away in every nook and corner and fate as the su- 
preme arbiter of their ultimate delivery. 

Fate . . . I know sailors will know just what I mean. 
Sailors believe in luck — the unfathomable play of coinci- 
dence and circumstance — and every ship is born under a 
star which can be propitious or otherwise. In this trip I was 
particularly aware of fate’s tricks, and our precarious cir- 
cumstances gave me ample justification. As I said before, I 
was a worried skipper. I was too thrilled to be coolly efficient. 
Besides, we had had no shakedown sail, no trial run with 
the engine, no compass spins and, strange as it may sound, 
there wasn’t a cleat installed. Of course, we would have 
liked to attend to all these things and start in perfect trim, 
but we had just a few days to sail the boat down and every 
hour counted. Therefore we had to tackle difficulties as they 
presented themselves and pool our combined energies, judg- 
ment and resourcefulness for a safe trip. 

The task of removing snags started at the dock. I can still 
see Paul Werner twisting his slim body around the engine, 
changing leaky lines and tuning her up and sticking dog- 
gedly to his job in spite of our impatient taunts. We wanted 
to shove off and so did he; but the motor was his pet and he 
wanted it in perfect shape before leaving. 





ee 
The wintry sun came out and cheered the crew even though it did not 
give much warmth. Under reduced canvas, the yacht left a white, 
boiling wake astern. Below, ‘Iris’ is a cruising yawl 36’ O” in length 
over all, 29’ O” on the water line, 10’ 4’’ beam and 5’ 6” dratt, 
powered with a Universal Utility Four. She was designed by Charles 
G. MacGregor and built by George Chaisson, at Swampscott, Mass. 
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I am mentioning names; it may be convenient to have a 
glimpse at the crew in the fading twilight when, after a few 
spins for checking the compass roughly, we got on our way. 
There was a crew a mile long aboard — by length, not by 
units. By units we were only four and I made an insignificant 
part of the mile as I am only 5 feet 9 inches and these fellows 
look down on a man six feet tall. Paul Werner, just men- 
tioned, is better known in our circle as ‘‘ Mainmast’’ because 
of his elongated form. He is the regular mate. Lloyd Garrison 
— “Garry,” for short — is owner of Escapade, the largest 
sail boat in our club. Eddie Schwenzfeger is owner of Flicka, 
a yawl similar to mine and with which he thinks he will lick 
me. . . . With myself, the list is ended. These fellows are 





Tragedy lurks in unexpected places. We saw the masts and funnel of a 
tugboat, sunk by collision in the Cape Cod Canal. Right, it was cold 
on the water and the sails were stiff with frozen snow 


boat owners and that’s why they can be so sympathetically 
responsive and considerate. My boat was ‘‘our boat.”’ 

By the time we got to the Boston Lightship, we grasped 
the first certainties — she was making five nautical miles, 
with the engine throttled down for breaking in, and the 
compass was close enough for that heading. Then we spread 
some canvas to help; later, as the favorable breeze was suffi- 
cient to push us along, we shut the motor off. 

In the clear sky the stars shone with a steely glint; it was 
too cold to think they were burning. We picked one out to 
steer by, then shifted to the nextone .. . andthenext .. . 
and the next, as they moved westward. Our course was 
southerly. Their motion in the heavens told us of the passing 
of time; the swish and wash under the bow told us of prog- 
ress in space; the meaningful winks of lighthouses and buoys 
told us where we were; until we came to a smooth and well 
lighted watery boulevard, the Cape Cod Canal. 

It was well past 2:00 a.m. when, after commenting happily 
on our full day and poking fun at each other, we came to the 
conclusion that it would be wise to spread our blankets and 
try to get some sleep. We had to wait for a fair tide and had 
tied up against a tugboat. There was a slight, hardly percep- 
tible thud once in a while when our side touched the fat rope 
fenders of the tugboat. ‘‘It might scratch the paint,’’ re- 
marked Ed and Garry. ‘“‘It will keep us awake,” remarked 
Garry as an afterthought. 

To report this bit of conversation may appear trivial, but 
it is only a device to render in synthesis the chivalrous atten- 
tions paid to the maiden ship by the crew. I purposely 
omitted relating the ordinary cares expected of any sailing 
crew. 

Mainmast and I went on deck and, with handling of icy 
ropes, warped her around until we had her tied bow and 
stern clear of everything. Then we ducked below decks 
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where Ed and Garry were fast asleep. With a plunge, we 
joined the heap of tired flesh and rags. We all slept in a per- 
fect communion of spirits — and snores. 


+ + + 


‘“That must be it,’’ I remarked to Mainmast as we were 
nearing buoy No. 3 by Hen and Chickens Lightship. But in 
my mind there was less conviction than in my utterance. 
The buoy was supposed to be a bell buoy, and it looked like 
one, but it was strangely dumb. We were near enough and 
should have heard the clanging of the bell, but the silence 
was unbroken. We made straight for the buoy. It was No. 3, 
all right, and a bell buoy at that; only the dangling clappers 
gave a muffled sound as they hit the ice-encrusted gong. The 
sound was barely audible nine feet away. This gave me food 
for thought — or worry, rather. 

We were going from buoy to buoy but were never sure to 
find the next one as some buoys might have been removed if 
endangered by ice. And now we realized that a bell buoy 
might not perform its duty in full. This one looked like a 
benumbed traffic cop swaying and slapping his arms, more 
(Continued on page 123) 
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LET’S TAKE A CRUISE IN THAT CRUISER! 


By 


RUFUS G. SMITH 


NE fine Sunday evening last summer, I had 
come ashore after snugging the old hooker 
down at the end of a pleasant week-end. The 
night was clear, calm and bright and, as I re- 
luctantly prepared to leave the clubhouse for 
home, I was surprised to see a taxi swing into 
the driveway and disgorge a good friend of mine and his 
whole boating party. I had seen them out on the Sound a 
few miles from home only an hour or so before and knew 
that their cruiser had not returned to her mooring. 

Inquiry developed that, while anchored for supper in the 
next bay, their anchor had fouled in an immovable wreck or 
obstruction of some sort. It required about forty minutes’ 
work to free the anchor and, in the meantime, darkness was 
approaching. My friend had owned his boat for about a year 
but had never run at night and, rather than take the big 
jump that evening, they had left the boat and had come 
home by taxi. 

The situation was difficult for me to comprehend, not 
only because I had played around those waters so much at 
night that I knew them as well as by day, but also because I 
had been out with this particular friend and had been 
surprised to discover how much he had learned in a year 
about handling his boat. I knew that he was familiar with 
everything he would need to know to have made the short 
evening run, and that he had a supply of the neces- 
sary new charts aboard. Why the timidity about night 
running? 
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M. Rosenfeld 
Piloting ard navigation are greatly simplified nowadays by a 
great many modern instruments. This one is the Chart Chief which 
enables magnetic courses to be read directly from the chart 


This incident set me to thinking about the problem of 
why cruiser owners don’t do more cruising. I thought of my 
own early experiences, my first night sailing — forced on 
us by a flat calm. We had no chart and hardly knew what one 
was. And things did look quite different at night. Lights, 
buoys, passing traffic and even the appearance of head- 
lands, points and coves were changed. We made it, however, 
and without any difficulties. I thought of my first cruise 
when a group of youngsters, most of us still wearing short 
trousers, went off for a week or ten days. By that time, ex- 
perience had taught us how to handle our little boats pretty 
well; we had a few charts aboard and someone in the fleet 
had a Coast Pilot and an Eldridge Current Table. I hold no 
brief for anyone going off so ill-equipped and it certainly 
wouldn’t have happened if our fathers had known what it 
was all about. Lots of things happened which shouldn’t 
have happened — I remember beating all the way around to 
the tiny East Harbor on Block Island only to find that, since 
our twenty-year-old chart had been published, a fine large 
harbor had been developed on the west side of the island. 
To have gone in there would have been simpler, quicker and 
more satisfactory. However, experience taught us, and 
taught us thoroughly and quickly, and we had grand fun. 

But to get back to my friend of the fouled anchor and 
the taxicab and the thousands of other yachtsmen like him 
who have come into the sport later in life, when maturity and 
greater responsibilities have taught them the value of cau- 
tion and not biting off more than they can chew. It is an 
admirable attitude and certainly aids in keeping boats off 
the rocks and in maintaining the sport in a healthy state. 
Nevertheless, I definitely feel that thousands of power 
cruiser owners are missing a lot of fun and failing to get the 


On the modern cruiser, radios, direction finders and ship to shore tele- 
phones all contribute toward extending the practical cruising range 
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most out of their boats because they are hesitant to step 
out and do things they’ve never done before. Many a skipper 
who never runs at night knows how to read a chart, knows 
how to identify lights and how to keep track of his position. 
If he would just go out and make a few evening runs he 
would soon find that getting over that jump is not at all 
difficult and also that, as all experienced skippers know, in 
strange waters it is usually easier to know where you are 
and where you're going at night than it is in the daytime. 
That’s because lighted aids to navigation can be picked out 
and positively identified more easily and at a greater dis- 
tance at night. 

There are other thousands of yachtsmen who make the 
same old routine run every week and who, on a two-weeks’ 
cruise, go a hundred miles from home and think they’ve 
really gone somewhere. Of course, if they’ve tried other 
harbors and other cruising grounds and still prefer the old 
hangouts, I’m not going to argue with them; but there are 
thousands who have a baseless fear of a little stretch of open 
water or a tide rip or two. On the few bad days of the summer, 
they would probably find things rather uncomfortable along 
those open stretches, but 95 per cent of the time it would 
be thoroughly pleasant. 

Then, too, there are a whole host of boat owners who 
would like to step out and go places but hesitate because 
they feel they don’t know enough about piloting and navi- 
gation and that to learn it would require a tremendous 





A course calculator which, given any 
two of the three factors, speed, dis- 
tance, time, indicates the third factor 


amount of time and effort. They are right in feeling that 
there is quite a lot they should know, but a great many of 
them are entirely wrong in their conception of how hard 
these things are to learn. 

A few fundamentals, backed up with good common sense, 
are all that is required to learn all the navigation necessary 
for coastwise, sound and lake piloting. Get your charts, a 
copy of the government Light List, the Coast Pilot book for 
your particular section of the coast and the Current Tables. 
Then shanghai a friend who knows what it’s all about. 
He should be able to explain it all in one evening: how to 
figure out: where you want to go, how to get there, and how 
to keep track of where you are, as well as that extremely im- 
portant element — how to recognize danger and keep 
away from it. 

In digging into the subject, don’t try to memorize. Every- 
thing has been worked out on a perfectly logical basis and, if 
you once understand what you are doing, it will stick and 
you will have a much better basis on which to go more 
deeply into the subject. If you don’t have a friend to teach 


One of the new 34-foot Baltzer-Jonesport cruisers, a 
type well suited for coastwise and inland water runs 
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you elementary piloting, get a book on the subject or line up 
with one of the classes given by the various units of the 
United States Power Squadrons. This organization has 
branches in most of the cities along the water on the At- 
lantic Coast and on the Great Lakes. Instruction is given 
free of charge and is thorough. 

Several of the larger oil companies are providing valuable 
information for boat owners in the form of printed material 
on navigating, piloting and general information supplemen- « ia 
tary to the regular government charts and other publica- 
tions. The well-known ‘“‘ Texaco Cruising Charts” now cover 
the Atlantic Coast from Maine to Key West, the Hudson 
River, and the Great Lakes. There are additional harbor 
charts for the principal harbors within those limits and along 
the Gulf and Pacific Coasts. Texaco also publishes a pro- 
fusely illustrated book for the boat owner called ‘‘ Cruising 
With Safety.” Recently, this company has issued sheets 
entitled, “‘Buoyage of the United States and Standard Chart 
and Map Symbols.” Both these sheets are of great assistance 
in studying and reading charts. The latter, particularly, 
should be aboard every boat in the country which ever 
uses government charts. 

The Gulf Oil Company has just published a booklet called 
‘“‘Harbors of the South,” which will be followed in the spring 
by ‘“‘Harbors of the North.” These booklets give photo- 
graphs of all the principal harbors and valuable information, 
such as distance to stores, rail and bus connections, service 
facilities, dockage charges, and names of local marine engine 
and propeller dealers. All such information is most interest- 
ing and valuable when venturing into new cruising waters. 

Socony-Vacuum has attractive and detailed charts which 
include just about every conceivable bit of information that 
could possibly be worked in. Around the edges of the charts 
are current diagrams, reproductions of international code 
flags, storm warnings and colored sketches of all the princi- 
pal lighthouses, which are an invaluable aid in identifying 
them by day. 

On the whole, the cruising information supplied in this 

(Continued on page 130) 
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This yacht was designed by William H. Hand, Jr., for 
H. B. Hess, of New York. She is 75’ 0” in length over 
all, 67’ 8” on the water line, 17’ 8’ beam and 6’ 8” 
draft. Her engine is a Cooper-Bessemer Diesel of 225 
horse power which gives the yacht a normal cruising 
speed of 10 knots. The sail area is 1144 square feet. 


At the left is the yacht under sail, while below are seen 
the engine room, the forward part of the deck shelter, 
with steering wheel, engine controls and radio direc- 
tion finder, and the comfortable main cabin with its 
fireplace and lounging transoms. 





THE MOTOR-SAILER “SEER” 
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“Idle Hour” in the tiny inlet of Muct ’il Rigma, on the desolate coast of Saudi Arabia 


RED SEA PASSAGE 


DWIGHT LONG 


ORE than four years ago, the 32-foot ketch 
Idle Hour left Seattle adventure-bound 
on a cruise around the world. My com- 
panion and I, both University of Wash- 
ington juniors, had found difficulty in 
finding some subject at school in which 
to specialize; we thought traveling would be a good way to 
get a liberal education. By going in our own boat, we would 
not be confined to the steamer lanes as would a tourist who 
dashes around the world in 90 or 100 days. 

From the Pacific Coast we ventured over to Hawaii where 
my shipmate left. Then, in Bora Bora, I picked up a Tahitian 
lad of fifteen, who became my devoted companion and 
sailed with me for most of the voyage. 

Sailing westward, we finally emerged from the vast Pacific 
and arrived in Singapore. Several attacks of malaria weak- 
ened the crew of Idle Hour. Then, suddenly, in Colombo, my 
companion was stricken and died. Losing my shipmate thou- 
sands of miles away from home was a real blow. I had almost 
decided to sail on alone when an English tea planter, who 
was on a six months’ leave, asked for a passage home. I was 
hesitant about taking him as I didn’t think he would fit the 
boat, for he weighed over 286 pounds! I doubted his being 
able to get in our narrow companionway. It was like a total 
eclipse of the sun as my new shipmate worked his massive 
carcase, little by little, through the hatchway! But as no one 
had ever sailed through the Red Sea single-handed, I de- 
cided to take the weighty planter; at least he would be good 
ballast. 

Our 2300-mile crossing of the Arabian Sea was no naviga- 
tional feat for we had the monsoon with us. Leaving Aden, 
we had a favorable wind for only 36 hours; then the breeze 
hauled round to dead ahead and we began our long beat 
towards Suez. We were well out in the middle of the Red 
Sea and I intended remaining there, though it had distinct 
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disadvantages. For one thing, it meant that we were right in 
the steamer lane and had to keep a sharp lookout at night; 
also, the short, steep seas kept thrusting us back, often giv- 
ing us more leeway than headway. 

But closing the coast, on either the African or Arabian 
side, is attended by real danger since submerged reefs extend 
out twenty and twenty-five miles from shore, and many of 
these are not charted. On the Arabian side, moreover, there 
are additional complications. 

A pilot in Aden told me thai he had been skipper of a 
coastal steamer along the shores of the Yemen. Arab mer- 
chants, in ports at which he called, always provided him 
with four armed guards to escort him wherever he went while 
on shore. As they were interested in their produce reaching 
its destination safely, they considered it advisable to look 
after his welfare. My friend told me that on one occasion he 
was in Khor Ghuleifaka, which was abeam of us on the third 
day out. Some Arabs came in from the hills and told the 
merchant with whom he was sitting that they had ‘‘had a 
little trouble” on the way to the coast. By way of confirma- 
tion, their leader slung a sack he was carrying on the floor — 
and out rolled four human heads! 

Yes, upon the whole, I was glad we were well offshore as 
the sun sank over the western horizon. 

The wind dropped altogether and the seas flattened out. 
Remembering W. A. Robinson’s advice, I started our auxil- 
iary to take advantage of the smooth sea., Presently I noticed 
a strong smell of gas coming from the cabin and, going below, 
discovered a leak in one of the tanks. I remembered that an 
American yacht had been burned in the Red Sea only four 
years before — and we stopped the engine immediately. 
There remained the problem of finding and stopping the leak, 
or the alternative of draining the tank and throwing the 
precious liquid overboard as I had no spare containers. In 
the end, we patched the leak with chewing gum. 
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It started to blow again and, sailing along with engine and 
canvas, we did our best to buck the ever-freshening nor’- 
wester that swept down the whole length of the Red Sea. It 
was wet, slow work, for the seas mounted hourly. We would 
sail as far as we dared towards the African coast, then go 
about and reach over to the outlying reefs bordering Arabia. 
And, having covered a distance of 150 miles, we would actu- 
ally have gained only ten miles towards our goal. We would 
come back in sight of the same mountains we had seen be- 
fore. It was most disheartening. 

After a fortnight of this deadly monotonous work, I found 
we were actually losing ground; the strong winds and high, 
short seas that funnel down the center of the Red Sea were 
starting to sweep us back towards Aden, and I decided that 
it was high time to pull in and find an anchorage until the 
northerly gale moderated. 

Shortly before sunset, we were cruising among a maze of 
shoals and reefs elose in to the Arabian shore. Most of them 
were under water but from the masthead I could see foam 
patches over shoals in twenty-six different places at once; we 
were in the most dangerous waters I had ever sailed through. 
Night was coming on and we had little time to make up our 
minds. From the masthead, I could see a tiny bight in the 
desert coastline and we made towards it. It was our only 
chance, for it would have been suicide to head out to sea 
again in the darkness through the network of submerged 
reefs that stretched from ten to fifteen miles offshore. 

When we were near our objective, we dropped the sails and 
tried to anchor just clear of the bay and in the lee of the 
windward reef but it was blowing too hard and our anchor 
dragged. We made one further attempt, with the same re- 
sult; then we decided that ‘the only thing to do was to pro- 
ceed close inshore through a shallow, winding channel that 
twisted among the coral heads. 

We were weaving our way carefully into calm water when 
suddenly our engine stopped and, before I could get it started 
again, we drifted sidewise on the reef! The strong current set 
Idle Hour grinding against the rocks. The tide was dropping 
and one long spike of coral was immediately under the bilge. 
Idle Hour was pivoting on her keel, with that coral spike 
under her bottom, and all we could do was to try to brace a 
spare boom under the gunwale to hold the planking off the 
coral. But it would only be a matter of half an hour before 
her bottom would be holed, and my world cruise ended. 

Then I noticed that the tide had ceased to fall and was be- 
ginning to rise slightly. Fortunately, the rise and fall in the 
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Pilgrims landing at Jidda, the port of 
Mecca, one of the holy cities of Islam 


Red Sea is practically negligi- 
ble and this had saved Idle 
Hour from total destruction. 
Working all night, we finally 
swung the hull free of that one 
treacherous coral spike and by 
morning we were anchored in 
a place of temporary safety. 
Weatherbound, reefbound, we 
lay in the tiny inlet of Muct 
‘il Rigma, miles from any- 
where, on the desolate coast of 
Saudi Arabia. 

All that day we saw no signs 
of life frem the shore but 
Milton, my companion, told 
me that he had an uneasy feel- 
ing that we were being 
watched. While in Singapore, 
I had been given a British 
Army-pattern Lee-Enfield 10-shot magazine rifle. Next day, 
Milton, who had been a soldier, gave it a thorough overhaul- 
ing so that we would have it ready — just in case. To our dis- 
may, we found that the ammunition I had received with the 
rifle did not fit the chamber! 

Just after this discovery, we sighted a goat walking to- 
wards us along the edge of the barren cliff. It puzzled us to 
know what it could be doing in such a spot, where there is 
not even a single blade of grass; about an hour later, Milton 
and I decided to go ashore and see what had become of it. 

We picked our way along the reefs that surrounded Idle 
Hour on all sides and then scaled the low cliff to the table- 
land of desert above. As I peered over the summit of the 
ridge, the first thing I saw was a party of a dozen or fifteen 
Arabs approaching. Owing to the refraction, they appeared 
to be walking on air but it was evident that they had seen us, 
and Milton suggested that I should hurry back to the boat 
and cover him with my automatic pistol while he parleyed 
with them. As I slid down the cliff and ran along the reefs 
towards Idle Hour, I heard the leader of the Arabs hail my 
shipmate with a sonorous: ‘‘ Salaam aleikum!”’ 

I gasped with relief at hearing this peaceful salutation but 
my satisfaction was short lived. I had jumped aboard and 
grabbed my automatic and was just about to set off ashore 
again to join Milton, when I suddenly spotted a fleet of small 
boats coming around the headland only 200 yards away! 

They were heading straight for the Idle Hour and there 
was no doubt in my mind that the whole thing was a trap. 
Our only chance was to hold them off; once they got aboard, 
we would be completely at their mercy and I raised my pis- 
tol ready to fire as soon as they came within range. 

Milton had seen the flotilla almost as soon as I had and he 
also saw what I was preparing to do. In the course of the 
next few seconds he did some pretty fast talking with what 
Arabic he knew, and the chief of the shore gang was evi- 
dently impressed by what he said. At any rate, the big ruf- 
fian bellowed out orders to the men in the boats and they 
turned and headed for the beach. 

Apparently, the situation was saved for the moment. But 
what would be the next move? It was obviously our policy 
to avoid trouble if possible, for the Arabs now outnumbered 
us twenty to one. Milton was still talking to their chief and 
presently he hailed me to bring our medicine kit ashore. It 
seemed that some of them wanted medical attention and 
Milton was passing himself off as a doctor. 

They were a poor looking lot, apart from their leader, and 








The Red Sea dhows are curious craft. This one had an enormous 
rudder. Compare its size with that of the man standing on 
deck. Below is an Arab dhow sailing through the Suez Canal 


Right, at Port Said ‘Idle Hour” was picked up by a giant crane 
and landed on the neighboring wharf for examination and caulking 
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we worked on them for the next hour, bandaging cuts, open- 
ing festering sores where they had allowed flies to settle on 
open wounds, and applying liniment to their bruises and 
swellings. One of the Arabs asked Milton to cure his slave, a 
wretched specimen, stone deaf! 

However, our services apparently did the trick for, when 
we had finished with them, the whole crowd embarked in 
their boats, taking their goat with them. We afterwards de- 
cided that the goat had been employed as a decoy. If we had 
shot it, it would have given them an excuse to attack us 
immediately. The flotilla of boats must have been in hiding 
around the headland but they now pulled straight out to sea 
and, when some distance out, a dhow appeared over the 
horizon and bore down upon them. The big vessel took the 
boats in tow and we watched them sail down the coast and 
head in towards a break in the reef to the southward. 

We had noticed that none of the men we had met ashore 
had been armed, though their fellows in the boats probably 
were. It would seem that this first lot had apparently been 
sent to find out what our situation was and what arms and 
men we had aboard. We had got off this time but, if they had 
gained the idea that we were hopelessly stuck among the 
reefs, it would not be long before we had further visitors. 

It was now too late in 'the day to think of leaving but we 
prepared to keep a vigilant watch throughout the night. 
Milton got out the Enfield rifle and tried the cartridges 
again. After much studying, he discovered that the weapon 
had been fitted with a new bolt head and extractor spring, 
which would not go over the rim of the cartridge. He juggled 
about with it and, having finally got it working, fired a shot 
that must have been heard for miles. 

While Milton and I were on watch that night, he told me 
that Arabs usually attack at night or just before dawn. With 
the aid of darkness, a few torches and a hideous yelling, they 
hope to bewilder their enemies into thinking that their num- 
bers are considerably greater than they actually are. Noth- 
ing happened, however. Every hour Milton fired a shot as an 
indication to would-be attackers that we were awake and 
ready, but nothing stirred throughout the whole night. It 
was bitterly cold and we felt it keenly, for we had both been 
long in the tropics and the penetrating north wind cut us te 
the bone. The first rays of dawn were the most welcome sight 
I had seen for a long time. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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THE IPSWICH “TORPEDOES” 


By 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 





AILING their schooners home to Gloucester after a trip 
to the Banks, the fishermen’s first landfall is Thatcher’s 
Island, with its twin lighthouse. Often as they had 

passed over these waters, however, I doubt that any of them 
ever expected that near the island, in the mouth of Ipswich 
Bay, an American sportsman was to catch the largest fish 
ever taken in the coastal waters of the United States, or that 
this body of water would produce some of the finest giant 
bluefin tuna the country has ever seen. 

At the headwaters of Ipswich Bay, in a spot that can be 
reached in less than an hour from Boston, twenty-five min- 
utes from Gloucester or ten minutes from the dock at Anni- 
squam, Ben Crowninshield, who pioneered those waters in 
1933, placed upon the float at ten o’clock on the night of 
Tuesday, August 9th, 1938, a fish that was heavy enough to 
put the wooden structure under water. Unable to get the 
fish weighed that night, Crowninshield had it moved to the 
registered scales of the Tarr Brothers Fish Company, in 
Gloucester, where, ten hours later, it tipped the beam at 710 
pounds. Although it had lost probably ten or fifteen pounds 
after drying out overnight, the tuna bettered by five pounds 
the previous record made by Francis H. Low off New York 
Harbor, in September, 1933. It was hooked off Lanesville, on 
the west side of Cape Ann, at 7:40 p.m., and brought to gaff 
at 9:10. An outrigger was used, with a mackerel bait. 

Two nights before, Crowninshield had taken a 413- 
pounder, but as he had lost several fish in the darkness 
and also had a young and inexperienced mate, he asked 
Bob Sewall to come aboard his boat and gaff the fish. 
Sewall, incidentally, is another Boston fisherman who 
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B. Davis Crowninshield and his 710-pound tuna, caught off 


mee SY Mal Ipswich Bay. Left, a commercial “‘dragger’” hauling in her trawl 


Bitecyeae™ §=owhile a rod and reel fisherman hovers in the background 


has done much to put Ipswich Bay where it is today. 

This fish was a ‘‘runner” and charged all over the surface, 
taking out 200 and 300 yards of line. The water was full of 
phosphorus and mackerel, and the lights of Boston blazed 
in the background. For the final forty minutes of the fight, 
the men worked in total darkness, with only a flashlight to 
follow the line. Nevertheless, due to the excellent handling 
of the boat by Sewall and Crowninshield’s angling ability, 
the fish was gaffed and lifted aboard the Honker. 

It was a reward well deserved, for it is difficult to imagine 
any angler striving more gamely, over a period of years, than 
Crowninshield had done in that body of water. In 1934 and 
1935, he fished throughout the summer months, landing 16 
fish. In ’36, he caught five fish, the largest of which weighed 
316 pounds. Two of them were gaffed by his wife and his 
boat was a poor one for fighting big tuna. In 1937, the 
tuna did not come into the bay in any numbers, so he took 
only one fish. 

In the season just past, however, the New England 
anglers fishing in that beautiful body of water really went to 
town. Crowninshield had the Honker built the year before 
and, about the tenth of July (immediately after coming 
north from the blue marlin fishing at Cat Cay), he went 
after the tuna in earnest. The first fish of the season, a 272- 
pounder, was caught from the Honker by Dr. Leon Storz, 
of Worcester. Sewall took next honors, with four or five fine 
fish, and then came the big one. The ladies also did well, 
Mrs. Middy Whittall, of Worcester, and Mrs. Edward 


Abbott, of Boston, both taking tuna weighing over 350 
pounds. 
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“Honker”’ is a 32-footer designed for sport fishing by B. B. 
Crowninshield. Her engine is a Chrysler. Below, ‘‘Jacpau 
Ill,” a 47-foot Eleo Angler owned by Paul and Jack Townsend 
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Crowninshield fishes almost every afternoon after leaving 
his office, and frequently before going to work in the morn- 
ing. One of the big advantages of fishing in Ipswich Bay is 
that a man can be in his boat an hour after leaving Boston. 
It is an ideal location for residents of Beverly, Marblehead 
and Gloucester. Crowninshield does all his own baiting and 
directs the handling of the boat while fighting the fish. He 
knows every foot of the water between the Isles of Shoals 
and Cape Ann, and has had to work out for himself the 
many problems that have arisen. While there never was any 
doubt in my mind that he would be the man to take the 
largest fish in American waters, I thought it more likely that 
this would occur off Provincetown, another place in which 
Crowninshield is interested and where some enormous tuna 
have been caught in the commercial fishermen’s traps. In 
September of last year Crowninshield saw a tuna lying on 
the dock at Provincetown that dressed out for the market 
an even 1200 pounds. It was exactly fourteen feet long — the 
longest as well as the largest tuna he has ever seen. 

Every variety of tuna fishing practiced the world over 
today can be tried in Ipswich Bay. I got a real thrill out of it 
the day I went out with Crowninshield. Following the cus- 
tomary program, we left the dock at 5:30 a.m. and fished for 
an hour and a half alongside the commercial traps off 
Lanesville. Around them the tuna lurked, picking up the 
trash fish that fell out as the fishermen pulled the traps. 
The next hour we spent around the gill nets, which are ex- 
actly like those used in Nova Scotia. Our efforts here bring- 
ing no success, we put over our baits of whole mackerel and 
trolled offshore with one bait on the outrigger and one in 
the wake. 

Next, we came up to the big fleet of trawlers that are 
constantly dragging the bottom for fluke and other edible 
fish. At intervals of thirty minutes to an hour, these men 

(Continued on page 125) 
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“GOSLING II,” A FAST-STEPPING TWIN-SCREW CRUISER 





T. F. Hartley 





Woods Hole, Mass., is the home port of this 
interesting 50-footer owned by Geoffrey G. 
Whitney, of Boston. She was designed by 
John G. Alden and built by Willis J. Reid, 
of Winthrop, Mass. She is 50’ 2” in length 
over all, 47’ 7” I.w.l., 13’ 0” beam and 
3’ 9” draft. A pair of Chrysler 8-cylinder 
Majestic engines give her a speed in excess 
of 17 knots. 


The views at the top of the page are of the 
after deck, as seen from the deckhouse, and 
the main cabin, looking aft. At the left is the 
deckhouse, looking forward. The plans of 
“Gosling III’ were published in the July, 
1938, issue of ‘‘Yachting.” 
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CONSIDER 
THE PROFESSIONAL 


By 


F. PORTEN-STAHBUD 


The yachting game is some- 
thing you can’t bluff at long 


short and pithy. It was written at eleven o’clock at night 

when I was fairly well lit up and unhampered by the lit- 
erary inhibitions which so often beset one who tries to write 
— particularly when he tries to be humorous. 

The editor’s only comment when I saw him subsequently 
was: ‘‘I wish to Hell you could always be as funny as that 
when you write!” 

So do I, particularly right now when I am treating a sub- 
ject which is packed with humor, and which can be safely 
treated only in a humorous manner. Unfortunately, there is 
only one writer in a million who can be funny at will. Bob 
Benchley is one, Spun Yarn is another, and it wouldn’t take 
long to run through the list of these gentlemen who, with a 
mere twist of the medulla oblongata, can turn on the foun- 
tain of humor and spray us with laughter. 

As it is, the best I can do is to treat this load of dynamite 
with as great respect for its explosive qualities as possible, 
and with as little offense to the yachtsman on the one hand 
and to the professional on the other, as is compatible with 
what I have to say. ‘‘ Why treat it at all?” you may say. 
Well, in the first place, the “‘yacht professional’’ situation 
is becoming serious, what with the numbers of new yachts- 
men ‘‘created”’ every year, the navy spending billions on 
ships which must be manned, and the government scrapping 
with private interests to put the biggest merchant fleet in 
the world under the Stars and Stripes. In the second place, 
I think it is high time somebody took this subject apart to 
see how it ticks: And, finally, I think something can be 
done about it or I wouldn’t be writing about it at all! 

Consider, for example, the term itself: “‘Paid Hand.” I 
don’t like it, because somehow or other it carries a stigma. 
Not long ago war was almost precipitated (What, again? 
Yes — again!) because some guy in one country called a 
guy in another country a ‘“‘guttersnipe.’”’ Now, it is quite 
likely that the word “‘guttersnipe” would not have been 
used if the user had known what the translation actually 
meant. Having used it, however, he wouldn’t retract, so the 
two countries rattled their sabers, gnashed their teeth and 
otherwise comported themselves like a couple of Pekingese 
pups annoyed with each other. 

All of which may seem a trivial matter. But psychologi- 
cally it is not. The term ‘‘paid hand” denotes, in the minds 
of most, a type of servant. While there are positions in a 
yacht which may fall into the category of servant, there are 


| WROTE a letter to my favorite editor recently. It was 
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others which emphatically do not. You don’t speak of 
‘“‘naid hands” on a battleship or a liner — you speak of 
‘officers and crew.” The term “paid hand”’ was originally 
coined, I suppose, to distinguish between the noble after- 
guard, who went to sea for the love of it, and were “‘ unpaid,” 
and that part of the yacht’s organization: which received 
direct pay for its services. In a way, that is a laugh, too. Not 
so long ago I went on a cruise on which the afterguard was 
composed of the owner, who makes his living in the yacht 
insurance business, two yacht brokers and myself. And I 
admit to deriving at least part of my income from writing 
up experiences I have in yachts! The ‘‘ paid-hand” was an 
ex-naval officer from a country which, at that time, no longer 
boasted a navy! 

Which is a roundabout way of saying that all class dis- 
tinctions of this sort are silly. But distinctions of position are 
not, and are particularly necessary to meet the requirements 
of discipline which the sea, in its very nature, imposes. For 
that reason, if for no other, it is time we forget the term 
“‘paid hand” and use the titles to fit the jobs that fit our 
particular yachts. After all, how would it sound to bellow: 
“‘Okeh, paid hand, leggo the anchor!” 

It is just as easy to say captain, steward, cook, etc., as it is 
to say paid hand, and at least 100 per cent more definitive 
and dignified. One factor which complicates the situation 
is the fact that many newly elected members of the yachting 
fraternity have only the vaguest idea of what they want in 
the way of professional assistance. 

‘“‘T just bought a yacht!” an acquaintance of mine from 
the Middle West called up to say. 

“Swell!” I told him. ‘‘ What is she?” 

“One of those motor-sailers — 50-footer. And say, I want 
to get hold of a paid hand. Thought you might know of one.”’ 

“What do you want?” 

‘“‘Oh — I don’t know. Somebody to look after the boat — 
do a little cooking. You know, sort of a general all around 
man.” 

“T should think what you want is a captain.” 

‘““We —ell,”’ the man said, doubtfully, ‘I suppose so. 
Can you get one for me?” 

I happened to know of a good one free at the moment, so 
I arranged the affair to their mutual satisfaction. But the 
point is that my acquaintance knew about as much about 
handling a motor-sailer as I knew about flying a plane — 
and that was exactly zero. And yet I knew, from that and 
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subsequent conversations, that having bought a yacht he 
was the sort of chap who thought he must push out his chest 
a little and be his own captain. 

A yacht owner has every right to be his own captain under 
the law. But the owner who insists on assuming that 
prerogative without the experience necessary to make him 
competent for it, is a pathetic and ridiculous figure. A friend 
of mine shipped as second in command for a cruise in the 
afterguard of a fine auxiliary. The owner was, so to speak, 
‘“‘every inch the captain” but he was not really competent 
to handle the yacht outside of the sheltered waters of bays 
and sounds. 

During the cruise they got into a hard chance, carried 
away a mast, and the owner got the wind up. 

‘““My God!” he cried. ‘ What’ll we do now?”’ 

‘“‘Do you want me to take er?” yelled my friend. 

““Yes, please! What do you want me to do?” 

‘‘Go down below and get the axe. We’ve got to cut away 
this rigging.” 

And that was that. It is a case in point, particularly be- 
cause the “professional captain,’ who was an excellent 
ship’s husband, cook and deck hand, had had no previous 
experience except before the mast and would have been 
almost as useless for command in the emergency as the 
owner. In short, for the sake of his own pride, the owner 
had engaged a professional of mediocre experience, when 
what he really needed was a fully experienced seaman, 
accustomed to command. 

I use this as an illustration, not of a prevalent practice 
but of the sort of thing which makes newspaper headlines 
often enough to be worthy of note; and as a suggestion to 
prospective purchasers of yachts, not to bluff. The yachting 
game is something you can’t bluff at long without being 
caught with your pants down. The relationship between the 
owner and his professional crew should be one of mutual 
respect and esteem, and a professional will not respect an 
owner who pretends more than he knows, any more than the 
owner will respect a slovenly or incompetent professional. 

On the other hand, I have had the privilege of cruising in 
a good many yachts which were worked as smoothly as 
well-oiled machinery. In some instances, the owner knew 
his stuff and sailed as captain in every sense of the word; in 
others, the owner was satisfied, at any rate for the time be- 
ing, to be the owner as such and to leave the working of the 
ship entirely to the professionals, whom he had selected 
with care and in some instances had had with him for years. 

The first thing, then, for an owner to consider, is exactly 
what are the professional requirements of his particular 
yacht and situation. If you are a competent seaman, you 
may want only a man who can keep up the boat, cook, and 
carry out the duties of an ordinary seaman. Again, if you ex- 
pect to have the boat taken here and there to pick you up, 
etc., your crew must at least be able to handle the boat 
(and run the engine, if she has one), under ordinary condi- 
tions, no matter what your own qualifications are. 

Under these circumstances— and they are frequent, 
since many yachtsmen who buy boats requiring a profes- 
sional crew have reached that point through ownership of 
smaller yachts which they managed themselves — it may 
not be necessary for you to go to the salary expense of the 
more highly qualified professional. But if you do not feel 
entirely capable of acting as your own captain, under any 
and all conditions, it would be ridiculous for you to engage 
anyone but a fully qualified yacht captain, preferably one 
with a good background of general sea experience and some 
experience as captain of a yacht as well— and with im- 
peccable references. 

One of the best men I ever had myself — in the days when 
I had a yacht which rated a professional crew — was a tall, 
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One of the most prolific sources of professionals 
for yachts is the uniform merchandising industry 


colored man who acted as mate, cook and deckhand on 
board my boat and as chauffeur and butler ashore. That was 
an ideal arrangement for my requirements, but would not 
have worked well had I not been fully qualified to handle 
the boat myself. Born and brought up in Tidewater Vir- 
ginia, the man was at least boat-minded, and handy with 
boat gear. He was conscientious, loyal, honest, and taciturn. 
The only protest I ever remember his voicing was once 
when we crossed the bar at Barnegat Inlet (drawing five feet 
to a channel depth of seven) in a roaring sou’wester. The sea 
was breaking white clear across the channel and we got up 
on top of a breaking wave and coasted, perched perilously 
with our bow hanging over the running trough ahead — for 
all the world like a Hawaiian surfboard — for a mile or more 
to the calm waters inside the point. 

During the exciting run my man stood forward, hanging 
onto the rigging, and it seemed to me that his ebony neck 
turned several shades lighter. After we had come to anchor 
I asked him: 

“What did you think of that?” 

“Well, suh, I wuz jus’ a bit jubious!” 

I have had others, and I have been lucky — and careful. 
I never had but one poor one, and he was engaged when I 
was laid up in the hospital and had to have my boat taken 
from one place to another. He didn’t last long! 

Speaking of my colored assistant, I said that he was hon- 
est. Honesty is, of course, a prime requisite because every 
yacht owner is, to a greater or lesser extent, at the mercy 
of his professional crew in the matters of care, maintenance, 
and supplies. In this connection, there is one point we might 
as well discuss and get it over with. We cannot avoid it al- 
together, because it is a point which often comes up in 
informal talks on this whole subject. That is the question of 
“‘cumshaw,” “‘grift,” or “‘the captain’s silk hat,’’ as it is 
called in some ports. 

An aunt of mine engaged a Chinese ‘‘major domo” and 
discovered, not long after, that he was receiving a commis- 
sion on supplies purchased for the household. That did not 
sit at all well on her New England sense of the fitness of 
things and she called him in and took him to task. 

‘Allee light, Missy —”’ he shrugged, ‘‘you buyee, you 
losee — me buyee, you savee. Allee samee chop-chop!”’ 

She stuck to her guns for a while but found not only that 
her household expenses were higher but that the merchan- 
dise was inferior. Now, my aunt, although of a very proper 

(Continued on page 128) 








Port of Spain, Trinidad, is quite a city and almost anything may be obtained there 
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CRUISING HINTS FOR THE WEST INDIES 


Part 1|—Practical Information About Islands and Ports 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


NOW come to some practical hints about the individual 
| islands and ports in the West Indies that I visited during 

the voyage which I made last winter. 

AntTiGcua. English Harbor, with the old naval dockyard, is a 
fascinating place and completely landlocked, but it is not a 
port of entry. No supplies are obtainable; St. John’s is 
twelve miles away over rough roads and there is no local car 
to take you there. Hence, either visit St. John’s first, or 
“‘do” English Harbor in a tour of the island by car. And 
don’t omit to visit Shirley Heights and the ruined barracks, 
where thousands of poor Limies died of yellow jack. It is one 
of the finest views in the West Indies. 

St. John’s harbor has more water in it than the chart ad- 
mits; use your lead line and anchor as near the town as you 
can, for it will be a long row at best and the local boatmen 
are impossible. Bryson, Bennett & Co., the big store at St. 
John’s, have an excellent assortment of merchandise and are 
most obliging about ordering good cuts of meat from the 
market. As in most of the islands, lamb is slaughtered one 
day and beef another; you have to bespeak the best cuts in 
advance and then keep them in the ice box at least three 
days before using. Mr. Gumbs’ pub recommended. 


Barsapos. The best way to reach Barbados is by the St. 
Lucia Channel coming south, or from St. Vincent going 
north. Bridgetown is the capital and has the only safe 
anchorage. If you like local color, quiet water, quayside 


activity, the company of Bluenose schooners, and a general 
atmosphere of molasses and rum, sail right into the Carénage 
and lie alongside the quay. Water can be taken on near the 
custom house; it is said to be safe but is certainly not pal- 
atable. If you prefer a yachting atmosphere, anchor in 
Carlisle Bay, off the Aquatic Club pier. The Royal Barbados 
Y.C., the most active yacht club in the West Indies, is next 
door and wins my vote for the best rum punch in the islands. 
Bridgetown has good shops and is the best place in the West 
Indies to buy men’s clothes. Wonderful surf bathing at the 
Crane, on the windward side. 


Dominica. Roseau is not as bad an anchorage as it looks 
and is the best center for excursions in an exceptionally 
beautiful island, where several 
American residents have orange 
and sugar plantations. The Hotel 
de Paz is the best little pub in 
the West Indies, and Violet, the 
barmaid, is an institution. The 
only drink in the world she did 
not know how to mix was a 
Cooler, and she knows that now. 
The anchoring shelf off Roseau is 
narrow but widest off the fort 
flagstaff; an emergency crew 
should be left aboard in case the 
boat drags into deep water. The 


The peak of Saba, a Dutch island, 
suggests Gibraltar in appearance 


























English Harbor, Antigua, is almost completely landlocked and is a fascinating place 


fresh water ashore is first class but there is no way to get it 
aboard except in your own kegs. Portsmouth has a much 
better anchorage than Roseau and is the starting place for 
the only motor road that crosses the island to the windward 
side, but it affords few supplies. 


GRENADA. St. George is a beautiful and quiet harbor, un- 
expectedly small and deep. The yacht anchorage is on the 
east side of the Carénage, just north of the white hencoop 
beacon. Town water is good and can be delivered from a hose 
on the quay. Bill of health costs 3s. Avoid Franco & Co., 
who sold us bad fish and rotten eggs. In Grand Anse Bay, 
there is a beach club with a pier and a good bar, where visi- 
tors are welcome. Try their gin and coconut-water! The 
motor drive across the island and past the crater lake is one 
of the most beautiful in the West Indies. 


Tue Grenapines. These looked interesting but we did not 
stop. Carriacou, which has the principal settlement, belongs 
to Grenada and is a port of entry. Union, and all those north, 
belong to St. Vincent. Union is a port of entry but Bequia is 
not; you must enter either at Union or at Kingstown before 
visiting it. 


GUADELOUPE. For present regulations, see Martinique. 
But Monsieur Duhoux, who is the head of the government 
tourist bureau at Basseterre, tells me that all these annoying 
requirements will soon be removed as far as yachts are 
concerned. 

Basseterre is one of the worst and rolliest anchorages in the 
West Indies, but M. Duhoux says that a yacht club pier is 
soon to be constructed at a relatively sheltered spot just 
south of the Riviére du Galion. In any case, Basseterre is the 
best center from which to visit the high and picturesque part 
of Guadeloupe. Good fresh water may be taken aboard from 
a hose at the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique pier, 
where there is about eleven feet of water. The town itself, 
though cleaner than Pointe-d-Pitre and boasting the only 
modern hotel (the Royal) in Guadeloupe, is uninteresting. 
There is a good short motor drive to Dolé-les-Bains, where 


one can bathe in a warm sulphur spring outdoors and enjoy a 
good view of the sea. Basseterre is also the easiest place in 
the West Indies to visit a volcano that is still active — La 
Soufriére. The local Club des Montagnards will procure a 
guide (30 francs), who is necessary to find the points of inter- 
est around the crater and also to save you from getting lost 
in the clouds. The climb and descent takes about six hours 
from the place where the auto leaves you, above Sainte- 
Claude. M. Thionville, the delightful octogenarian president 
of the Club des Montagnards, lives near the beginning of the 
path; he will obtain a guide for you there and give you the 
recipe for his favorite rum-and-coffee cocktail which, he 
says, ‘‘renders the most feeble mountaineer capable of con- 
quering the slopes the most arduous.”’ He’s right! 

Anse 4 la Barque is a well protected cove a few miles north 
of Basseterre, with excellent anchorage; the bananiers 
maintain a mooring dolphin that you can use when they do 
not. The main road to Basseterre passes the head of the cove. 

Pointe-4-Pitre has one of the best harbors in the West 
Indies and Transatlantic steamers stop there. But, although 
I enjoyed more private hospitality in and around Pointe-a- 
Pitre than anywhere else in the West Indies, and we were 
sent away laden with bunches of roses and bottles of the 
excellent D’Arbusier rum, I must warn yachtsmen that 
from their point of view Pointe-a-Pitre is a place to avoid. 
The harbor is filthy, the fresh water undrinkable, the mos- 
quitoes many and enterprising, the hotels poor, and the 
air fetid with sewage. 


HIsPANIOLA is divided between Hayti and the Dominican 
Republic; the authorities in both places are eager to attract 
yachts and, from all I could gather, have no unusual regula- 
tions. As in the other Greater Antilles, the wind blows in 
from the sea by day, on both the northern and southern 
coasts, and off the land by night. If going to the westward, 
the northern coast would be best, as it has more harbors 
and better scenery than the southern, and is the shortest 
route from Puerto Rico to Port-au-Prince; but you would 
miss Ciudad Trujillo, unless you visited it by car from 
Puerto Plata. If going east, the north coast is a pretty 
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tough place to beat against the Trade wind and the Atlantic 
swell; the southern coast would be longer but more pro- 
tected. The waters around Hayti are said to have the finest 
big game fishing in the West Indies and are frequented by 
big power yachts from Miami. 

Ciudad Trujillo, the new name given by the dictator of the 
Dominican Republic to Santo Domingo, now has a fine, 
well-protected harbor. The customs authorities, who are 
American, invite yachts to lie alongside the quay; if they 
anchor, it must be near the opposite shore as the center is a 
fairway. Remarkable antiquities and the best coffee I ever 
tasted at the cafés, but no good hotel. 

Cap Haitien, not well protected, is the nearest harbor from 
which to visit the remarkable citadel of King Henri Chris- 
tophe, the greatest single ‘‘sight”’ in the West Indies. Town 
dirty and no hotel; Altieri’s store well stocked. Mazouka’s 
garage recommended for car to Milot, about ten miles away, 
where the walk or horseback ride to the Citadel starts. Be 
sure to make an early start; it clouds up in the afternoon 
and it’s not worth making the climb unless you can have the 
view from the heights. 

Jacmel is a rough harbor, as the day breeze kicks up a 
swell that keeps coming in all night. Anchor as near the quay 
as you can. Mooring dolphins available outside. 

Monte Christi is a poor harbor and the distant town has 
nothing of any interest. 

Port Liberté, with its bottle-neck entrance, is a snug 
harbor for those beating along the north coast; arrangements 
can be made by telephone to have a car sent over from Cap 
Haitien to visit the Citadel from there. Mr. Pettigrew’s 
sisal plantation near by is about the biggest business in 
Hayti. 

Port-au-Prince, the capital of Hayti, is one of the most 
clean and attractive little cities in the West Indies. Small 
yacht anchorage to the south of the steamboat pier; large 
yacht anchorage outside and to the north of it. The harbor is 
almost always calm. The fresh water is sometimes so heavily 
chlorinated that it tastes like a swimming pool but the rum 
is the cheapest and best in the West Indies and the market 
worth going miles to see. Several fair hotels over a mile from 


St. Eustatius (Statia) has an interesting history but is rather a melancholy place today 
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the waterfront, and swell beer at the Berliner Hof. If you 
like mountains, and walking or riding on bridle paths, take 
the one-hour motor drive up to Kenskoff (about 5,000 feet 
elevation) and put up at the Hotel Deraix, where the temper- 
ature is twenty degrees lower than at Port-au-Prince. 

Puerto Plata, not a good harbor, is worth stopping at for 
the scenic drive up to Santiago de los Caballeros, with the 
only good hotel (the Mercedes) in the Dominican Republic. 
In another long day you could continue the drive to Ciudad 
Trujillo and back; don’t fail to visit on the way the Cerro 
Santo, with a marvelous view over the Vega Real, especially 
in February when the pink blossoms of the madrecacao tree 
are out. 

Samand, in the beautiful bay of the same name at the 
northeastern point of Hispaniola, is a rather wretched little 
town of friendly colored people, largely descended from 
emancipated slaves who left the United States a century ago. 
The harbor is excellent. No ice to be had; water suspicious. 


Les SarIntss, the group of small islands between Guadeloupe 
and Dominica, belong to the former and are well worth a 
visit. Although the same regulations are supposed to be in 
force as in Guadeloupe, M. Pannier, the genial ‘‘chef de 
brigade,” welcomes yachtsmen and is inclined to overlook 
their forgetfulness of troublesome papers. He is located in 
Bourg on the harbor of the Terre de Haut, which is a good 
one, almost landlocked (enter by the southern passage and 
anchor off the pier). The people are all fishermen and boat- 
builders, producing a most able and weatherly type of 20- 
foot sailing dinghy. No supplies to be had except fresh fish 
and milk. We went there on the sailing packet La Belle 
Saintoise from Basseterre, hired a furnished house (there is 
no hotel) for a dollar a day, and had meals sent in by Ma- 
dame Joyeux, a huge baby-faced mulattress who can cook 
a red snapper like nobody on earth. The drinks at the Café 
des Marins would be superlative if only they had ice. 


MARTINIQUE, Fort de France. The pilot moored us neatly, 
bow and stern, in the Carénage (the old inner harbor) under 
(Continued on page 121) 
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YACHTING 


THE PROTEST PROBLEM 


DONALD R. GRIFFIN 


URING the several seasons that the writer has 
served on the race committee of a small 
yacht club he has had ample opportunity 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the one 
bad aspect of the grand and glorious sport 
of yacht racing — the disputes over protests 
and racing rules which always seem to appear. As most 
readers of YAcHTING know from their own experience, tem- 
pers are lost all too frequently, and an atmosphere of con- 
tinual squabbling pervades many yacht clubs following 
races. So widespread is “‘protest trouble” that it is has come 
to be regarded as a necessary evil, an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the nature of the racing rules. This pessimistic 
view is probably held even by the majority of yachtsmen and 
has resulted in a widespread indifference to the problem and 
a lack of constructive effort to remedy a situation which all 
admit is a serious detriment to the sport. 

We often hear about the value of sailing and racing as a 
training for the young in self-reliance and other manly vir- 
tues; but on the other side of the question are the frequent 
observations that: ‘‘ No one who races can keep his temper,”’ 
“You have to be a sea lawyer,” “‘ Racing takes all the fun 
out of sailing,” “‘ Yacht racing brings out the worst in every- 
one’s character.” 

The purpose of this article is to tell how one small yacht 
club has attempted to combat the protest evil and to discuss 
some of the fundamental questions which became evident 
when we began to go to the roots of the matter. No claim is 
‘made that the protest problem has been solved, but our 
efforts and our practical experience may help other clubs to 
attack it. If this article stimulates a few thoughtful yachts- 
men to consider the basic issues involved, it will have served 
its purpose. 

When closely matched competitive racing develops at a 
yacht club fouls and protests increase rapidly and the ill 
feeling engendered quickly begins to overshadow the club. 
Many members are probably disgusted with the new de- 
velopments; some wish to go back to the leisurely type of 
racing which preceded the advent of one-design classes, oth- 
ers have much criticism but no constructive suggestions. The 
race committee awakens with 
a start to realize that it has a 
protest problem on its hands. 

Let us consider the alterna- 
tives which are open to a 
committee faced with this 
dilemma. Their first reaction 
is to reduce the number of 
protests by any available 
method. This often leads to 
the application of moral pres- 
sure to discourage skippers 
from entering a protest when 
they feel they have been 





When boats are traveling fast, a 
racing skipper must be a good judge 
of pace to keep out of trouble 


fouled. It is easy to establish the feeling that it is unsports- 
manlike to protest unless the foul was of the gravest nature. 
Often the working principle is adopted that if the foul did 
not seriously affect the outcome of the race the boat at 
fault should not be disqualified. This is usually combined 
with a conscious or unconscious tendency for the race com- 
mittee to ‘look the other way” in all cases where a foul 
may be occurring. 

However, a race committee is merely forcing the basic 
trouble underground when it adopts a policy of ignoring 
fouls unless they are so bad as to be brought to its attention 
in spite of all indirect pressure to discourage protests. Such 
a system may seem to effect an immediate cure, but it is cer- 
tain to be the cause of much trouble in the future. It really 
amounts to throwing the entire system of racing rules over- 
board and trying to operate without them. The races may 
seem tranquil and untroubled, but there is bound to be 
smoldering resentment beneath the surface which, sooner 
or later, will break forth, to the detriment of the sport. 

A still more serious result of discouraging protests is a 
type of foul which I have seen on numerous occasions and 
for which I know no better word than “bullying.” If two 
boats are approaching under such conditions that it is not en- 
tirely clear which one has the right of way, the skipper who 
actually should keep clear may yell louder, or may impress 
his less experienced rival with the fact that he doesn’t know 
the rules and force him to give room in an entirely unjusti- 
fiable manner. This is particularly apt to happen when young 
skippers are racing with considerably older ones, but often 
grown men are guilty of this behavior. I have seen flagrant 
cases of this kind in which the wronged skipper was led to 
believe that it would be unsporting to protest. 

There is a clause in the racing rules which amply covers 
cases of this sort, and its vigorous application is the best 
way for the race committee to combat the evil of “bullying” 
and ‘‘crowding”’ when the victims have been made to feel 
that it is unsporting to protest. I refer to Rule XLVII which 
reads in part as follows: 

‘Should it come to the knowledge of the Race Committee 
or should it have grounds to believe that a competitor in a 








A brisk puff of wind often changes the relative position of the boats and completely alters the situation 


race has in any way infringed the rules, it shall have the 
power to disqualify such competitor without protest. . . .” 

At the other extreme, a race committee may decide that 
the flow of protests can best be stopped by a vigorous and 
aggressive application of the rules, resulting in the disquali- 
fication of every boat which fouls in even a minor way. The 
theory is that strict enforcement will put the fear of God into 
the skippers and make them take great pains to avoid col- 
lisions and fouls. This theory, however, neglects the fact that 
competitors will stand for only so much, and that there is 
a limit to the number of boats which can be disqualified in 
any race without disrupting the entire organization. It 
is poor policy to arouse the wholesale antagonism of 
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the racing skippers for the sake of a theoretical program. 

I think it is obvious that both extremes must be avoided.” 
Any job as delicate and diplomatic as directing yacht races 
requires tact and compromise on minor points. The feelings 
and desires of the majority of the racing skippers must 
receive first consideration since it is only for their enjoy- 
ment that the races are being conducted. Rules cannot be 
enforced inflexibly, but the opposite extreme, suppression of 
legitimate protests, must also be avoided. 

There are two other points which any yacht club will find 
worth considering in an effort to prevent fouls. The first is 
that, if it is at all possible, every club should have a com- 
mittee boat, manned by an alert and competent observer 

who will watch the entire 
race from as close range as he 
can without interfering with 
the boats. Preferably, this 
observer should be a member 
of the race committee, and he 
must be constantly on the 
lookout so that when fouls 
occur he will have his binocu- 
lars on them. The job is not an 
easy one, for every race is 
bound to spread out, especially 
on a beat to windward, and 
(Continued on page 119) 


Rounding a mark of the course, 
particularly at the end of a run, may 
produce a complex situation. In this 
case the mark is alongside of No. 118 
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Old Cape Florida Light still stands though its light 
has long been discontinued and the tower is shaky 


HILE cruising or fishing in Biscayne Bay, you 
Wi undoubtedly noticed it — the dingy, weary- 

looking tower on Cape Florida at the southern end 
of Key Biscayne. If you have lain the night in Cape Florida 
anchorage, you have probably taken bearings of this unused 
lighthouse to make sure that you are in the deep water which 
the sailing directions vouchsafe. That practical matter at- 
tended to, you have very likely dismissed it from your 
thoughts. The Atlantic seaboard is dotted with abandoned 
lighthouses, and this one takes inconsequential place among 
the ruins of progress. Some day a hurricane will blow it 
down, a black circle will be erased from the government 
chart, and Cape Florida Lighthouse will be forgotten. 

Before that time comes you might, if you have the oppor- 
tunity, give the weathered lighthouse a second look and a 
less abstracted thought. As evening falls, turn your back on 
the artificial glare over Miami, shield from your gaze the 
flashing light of Fowey Rocks and other aids to navigation, 
and transport yourself up the corridor of time to the night of 
July 23rd, 1836. The imaginative effort should not be hard to 
make, for the sea and the sand are unchanged, and if Key 
Biscayne has a more cultivated look than it had a century 
ago, at least it thrusts no offensive hotels or office buildings 
skyward. The only prominent landmark is, in fact, the light- 
house which at the date I mention was ten or eleven years 
old and already somewhat weatherbeaten. 

So that you will be prepared for what occurred that 
ghastly night, I must remind you that 1836 was the second 
year of the Seminole War, one of the costliest and bloodiest 
of our conflicts with the Indians. The keepers of the light- 
house had been warned that an attack would be made by 
Seminoles and the head keeper had already removed his 
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family and that of the assistant keeper, Thompson, to a 
place of safety. Only Thompson and an aged Negro remained 
to keep the wicks burning and the glasses clean. While day- 
light lasted, these two had not been idle but had boarded up 
the window that was even with the ground and had placed a 
barricade of stones behind it. 

It was four o’clock when the attack began, a sudden sound 
or movement arresting Thompson’s attention when he was 
passing from the kitchen, near the base of the tower, to the 
adjacent dwelling house. He looked back of the kitchen and, 
at a distance of only twenty yards, saw a large band of 
Indians stealthily attacking. Thompson called to the Negro 
and both ran for the lighthouse. The Indians yelled shrilly 
and fired a scattered volley of rifle balls. Although Thomp- 
son’s hat and clothes were riddled, both he and the Negro got 
safely inside the tower, the keeper turning the key as the 
savages reached the door. 

Stationing the Negro at the door, with orders to cry out if 
an attempt was made to batter it down, Thompson took 
three muskets that he had, which were loaded with balls and 
buckshot, and went up the tower stairs to the second win- 
dow. Seeing a crowd of savages gathered about the dwelling 
house, he fired into them, creating some confusion but 
drawing their concentrated fire to the window. In- 
stantly every pane of glass was shattered and he shifted 
from that window to another, eventually climbing to the 
top of the tower and keeping his muskets hot as he peppered 
his assailants. 

While daylight lasted, Thompson kept them all at bay 
but, as always happened in Indian affrays, night was on the 
side of the assailants and with darkness they crept close and 
set fire to the door and to the barricaded window, feeding 
the flames with soft yellow pine. The keeper now resorted to 
defensive measures. He carried a keg of powder, one musket 
and his supply of lead balls to the top of the tower and went 
below again to cut away the stairs halfway from the bottom. 
But the Indians’ musket fire had penetrated tin storage 
tanks which contained 225 gallons of oil. The inflammable 
stuff flowed out, saturating bedding, clothes, and the wood- 
work of the lower floor and stairs. Soon it ignited with such a 
rush of flame that Thompson, dragging the infirm Negro 
with him, barely made the tower’s top in safety. 

Poor safety it was, between seventy and eighty feet above 
the ground, with Indians whooping and shooting off their 
rifles and with the lighthouse rumbling like a mighty Roman 
candle as the flames licked up the wooden stairway. Thomp- 
son covered as well as he could the scuttle that led to the 
lantern and so postponed the evil time when the fire would 

(Continued on page 118) 
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SOUTH SEA STUFF 
Part II—A Trade Wind Passage to the Islands of the Pacific 


By GEORGE F. ADAMS 


PASSAGE across the Pacific in the Southeast 
A Trades is one of the most glorious sailing experiences 
that a yachtsman can possibly have. To those of us 
who are used to short runs of a day or so, or even to the 
varied and frequently unpleasant weather of an ocean race in 
the Atlantic, week after week of brilliant sky, blue water and 
a never failing breeze on the quarter is something difficult to 
imagine. 

Aboard Chiva, we had just that. After leaving the Gala- 
pagos, our course was west by south and, as we worked 
slowly away from the Equator, the Trades blew more stead- 
ily and with gradually increasing force until there came 
whole days at a time when we would log a steady eight knots 
with an occasional spurt of nine or better. Day after day, 
week after week, we went bowling along under every stitch 
of canvas that she could carry — foresail, mainsail, fisher- 
man, squaresail and raffee. Frequently a whole watch would 
pass without the necessity of having to touch a single sheet 
or halliard. The incredibly blue water sparkled under a sun- 
lit sky flecked with small tufts of Trade wind cloud; the curl- 
ing, white-capped waves rose boisterously on our quarter 
and in our ears was the ever present subdued swish of the 
bow wave and the gentle sigh of the wind in the rigging. It 
was a happy time for all of us; a period of long, lazy, utterly 
carefree days blending imperceptibly one into another to 
form a single never to be forgotten picture of the most 
marvelous sailing that any man could ask for. 

In the pleasant routine of a ship at sea, we soon lost all 
track of time, standing our watches and performing our other 
small duties with little or no thought of the past or the 
future. We lived only in the present and quickly reached a 
state of detachment such as one rarely achieves. It was dif- 
ficult not to believe that we were in another world of our own 
— a world consisting only of sky, water and the ship herself. 
I have often been asked if I did not find this particular part 
of the voyage monotonous. The answer is an emphatic no. 
There seemed always plenty for everyone to do. When off 
watch, we read books about the places we had yet to visit, 
wrote letters and diaries, held a chess tournament, studied 
and practiced the Malay language (which we would use later 
on in the Dutch East Indies) and spent many long hours 
contemplating the peace and beauty of our surroundings, 
comparing our lot with that of our friends at home and 
gloating over our good fortune. Every moment of the glori- 
ous days and soft, starlit nights was full of the exhilaration 
and sense of achievement which a sailor knows when he is 
making a good passage in a sound ship with a fair wind. Far 
from being monotonous, it was, to me, the realization of a 
lifelong ambition. It was just as I had imagined and hoped 
that it would be and as I have tried to describe it here, except 
that there really are not words to convey adequately the 
charm and beauty of it all. Sail in the Southeast Trades and 
you'll never be happy to sail anywhere else; nothing can ever 
equal it. From the Galapagos Islands to the Marquesas is 
roughly 3000 miles. We made it in just three weeks; 21 rain- 
less, cloudless, perfect days with a never failing breeze al- 
ways on the quarter. Our best day’s run was 193 miles and 
the average about 142; not racing time, of course, but a good 
sustained average for this distance. 
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Chiva carried a liberal supply of fresh water, about 800 
gallons, but we felt, nevertheless, that on a passage of this 
length it was wise to confine ourselves to a pretty strict al- 
lowance. We soon found that we could get along with much 
less than we had thought and when, shortly before our ar- 
rival at the Marquesas, I announced that there was plenty 
of water left and that everyone could have as much as he 
wanted, no one took any. For the 21 days, we used 160 gal- 
lons, or about 8 gallons a day for all purposes, cooking, wash- 
ing and everything else. That’s a trifle over the usual gallon- 
a-day-per-person allowance and we found it ample. 

I was surprised how well our gear stood up under the long 
grind. Sheets, halliards and other rigging gave us little or no 
trouble, that is, all except the raffee sheets, which chafed 
and wore through continually in the blocks on the ends of 
the yard. We tried manila, wire, chain and various combi- 
nations of the three, but nothing worked. We finally rove 
extra long sheets, let them wear through and cut off four or 
five feet every day or so. 

Having plenty of time to indulge my hobby of navigation, 
and well nigh perfect conditions for practice, I soon found 
myself working three or four star sights both morning and 
evening as well as the routine noon latitude and morning and 
afternoon lines of position. In doing so, I picked up one or 
two little tricks which I found quite useful. The casual reader 
may skip the following if he likes but the navigation en- 
thusiasts may possibly find it of interest. 

In working just below the Equator in the early part of 
March, it was apparent that there would come a day when 
our south latitude and the sun’s south declination would be 
almost exactly equal, making the sun’s noon altitude almost 
90°. Before long, I found myself coping with noon altitudes of 
over 85°. The azimuth was practically due east all morning 
up until the moment of meridian passage and then almost 
due west all afternoon, conditions which were perfect for 
longitude and line of position sights but which made accurate 
noon sights difficult. I was forced to depend on star sights for 
latitude but this was unsatisfactory as I wished to have a 
noon fix in order to be able to compute that day’s run. I 
therefore determined to try drawing circles of equal altitude 
directly on the plotting sheet and it worked out more suc- 
cessfully than I had hoped. For several days, when the sun’s 
noon position and our own were about two degrees or less 
apart, I took a string of sights at intervals of about two 
minutes; two or three before local apparent noon and two or 














three after. Using the sun’s declination and hour 
angle as coédrdinates, I plotted its position directly 
on the chart and, with a radius equal to the zenith 
distance, I swung several ares which usually inter- 
sected- quite closely, thereby giving a good fix. This 
is probably the simplest known method of working 
any kind of a sight as no calculation whatsoever is 
necessary; all one has to do is to look up the sun’s 
declination and hour angle in the Nautical Almanac. 
It is, of course, possible to use it only in a situation 
similar to that outlined above, namely, where the 
position of the ship and the sun are close together. 

In taking star sights, I found it much better to 
calculate the altitude in advance and pick up the 
stars on the horizon with the sextant rather than 
wait for them to become visible to the naked eye and 
then bring them down. In this way, they can be seen 
from five to ten minutes earlier, with a much better 
horizon and, consequently, more accurate altitudes. 
By using the same stars and keeping the work sheets 
from day to day, no advance calculation is necessary 
once the problem has been worked. Not only does 
this method enable one to get more accurate results 
but it saves a deal of tedious squinting and monkey- 
ing about with the sextant and flashlight, as every- 
one knows who has ever tried to bring down a faintly 
visible star in a.seaway. Furthermore, it saves many 
valuable minutes at a time of day when a minute or 
so may make a great difference in the accuracy of a 
sight. Another stunt I found useful occasionally was 
to turn the sextant upside down and, instead of 
bringing the star down to the horizon, bring the 
horizon up to the star. Once you have the two to- 
gether, clamp the index arm, turn the instrument 
right side up and proceed with the altitude as usual. 
The above, of course, is all rather obvious to the 
experienced navigator but may possibly be helpful 
to those who have had little practice under actual 
working conditions at sea. 

As remarked above, the Trades blow with great 
consistency as to direction but with considerable 
variation as to strength, varying from about Force 
3 up to Force 6. Another phenomenon I noticed, 
subsequently confirmed by the observations of oth- 
ers, was the cyclic change in force; the wind gradu- 
ally increased up to a certain point and then gradu- 
ally fell off again, the entire cycle requiring a period 
of eight or nine days. Sometimes, of course, when 
blowing hard, quite a sea makes up, but it’s a long, 
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Left, the harbor of Papeete, with the island schooners moored along 
the waterfront and the jagged mountains towering in the background 


rolling swell and, as we had it always on the quarter, it made 
little difference in our comfort. 

During the whole of this time and, as a matter of fact, for 
the entire voyage across the Pacific (a distance upwards of 
9000 miles), we never sighted a single vessel of any descrip- 
tion while at sea. The experience of day after day and week 
after week without so much as a smudge of smoke on the 
horizon gives one an impression of size in a way that nothing 
else could. It certainly is a big ocean and the final impression 
that the Pacific must always leave is one of seemingly never- 
ending wastes of sparkling and placid blue waters. Like any 
other ocean, it can be menacing and awesome at times but 
we never saw it that way. It’s disappointing to report, per- 
haps, but there were no ‘‘80-mile-an-hour gales” and no 
‘‘mountainous seas.”’ The worst weather of the entire trip 





“Chiva” driving along through the Southeast Trades, with every 
inch of canvas pulling and a foam-flecked water hissing past. Be- 
low, trading schooners and cutters moored in Papeete’s busy harbor 
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At Takaroa, one of the coral atolls of the 
Tuamotus, ‘“‘Chiva’”’ is moored astern of a 
typical South Sea Island trading schooner 


was on the New England Coast on the 
way out from Gloucester and, outside 
of a few days in the Gulf Stream and a 
short, hard blow later on in the China 
Sea, we negotiated the whole voyage 
with little more difficulty than one 
would encounter in sailing around 
Block Island in average summer 
weather. I’m not trying to be original, 
I’m simply telling the truth when I say 
that we covered 10,000 miles of open 
ocean without so much as a bad squall. 
Most amazing luck, of course, and it 
doesn’t mean that there were not some 
anxious moments and that I did not re- 
turn with an even more healthy and 
profound respect for the sea than when 
I started. I did, if for no other reason 
than because of the vastness of the 
Pacific. 

On this part of the voyage, I had 
more than ever in mind the two great hazards of a small ship 
at sea: fire and man overboard or, even worse, woman over- 
board. Occasionally, while making some of our best runs in 
the Trades, I used, under the disapproving eye of some of my 
shipmates, to shorten sail at night by taking in the raffee or, 
perhaps, the fisherman. This was done solely with the 
thought of being able to put about quickly if someone should 
go over the side. In the big sea that was running and with 
everything set, she would have been difficult to handle, 
especially at night, and it is doubtful whether we would have 
been able to get sail off and turn around quickly enough to 
get back near a person in the water by the time the water 
light burned out. Incidentally, we tested several of these and 
found that they burn for about ten minutes — which isn’t 
long when things are happening quickly one after the other. 
However, we were not racing and a reduction in speed of a 
knot or so for a few hours was not a serious thing. In other 
words, I preferred to play safe and am glad now that I did for 
we never had a serious accident of any kind. 

And so, after three weeks of the most perfect sailing condi- 
tions that one could imagine, we made our landfall on the 
Marquesas Islands. At this point, it is a temptation to give 
a lengthy description of these islands as well as of subsequent 
ones that we visited; to tell you of the things we did, the 
friends we met and the places we saw. Such descriptions are, 
however, completely outside the scope of an article such as 
this. They would quickly run into a book and there are al- 
ready many excellent books of travel and descriptions of 
places in the South Pacific. The most I can hope to do is to 
give a general picture of the voyage as a whole and to relate 
some few instances which, as a yachtsman, were interesting 
to me and which I therefore feel will be of interest to other 
yachtsmen. 

Almost without exception, the islands of the Pacific fall 
naturally into two well defined and strongly contrasting 
geological types: the high or volcanic islands and the low- 
lying coral atolls and reefs. The high islands are by far the 
more important, both from the standpoint of natural beauty 
and their ability to sustain human life. In the interior, they 
are rugged and mountainous, with deep wooded valleys and 
inaccessible peaks. There are usually an abundance of fresh 
water streams descending by a series of waterfalls and deep 
quiet pools to the broad, flat, fertile belt fringing the coast 
line. With few exceptions, these islands are surrounded by 
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barrier reefs which may be a mile or more offshore. Within 
the reef is the lagoon, a channel of protected water which 
may be extremely deep in some places and yet dotted with 
coral reefs and shoals and sometimes even small islets with a 
few palm trees. At Raiatea, it is possible to circumnavigate 
the island without going outside the barrier reef but this 
condition is unusual. More frequently, the channel is blocked 
by coral growths or the protecting reef:may be altogether 
absent for a considerable distance. The high islands produce 
all manner of tropical fruits and vegetables and, with a 
plentiful supply of fish and an agreeably warm and healthful 
climate, life for the natives is a simple matter indeed. 

On the low coral atolls, which are found everywhere in the 
Pacific, an entirely different set of conditions is encountered. 
They vary greatly in size and shape but all conform strictly 
to the same well defined type. An atoll consists of a lagoon 
which is more or less enclosed by a strip of low-lying land or 
necklace of little islets on the outside of which is a fringing 
reef protecting the shore line. There is usually a barrier reef, 
which in some cases may be a long way offshore, thus form- 
ing another lagoon between it and the land. Beyond the 
outer reef, the bottom frequently drops rapidly away into 
deep water. There is little land available for use on the 
atolls and, the soil being composed almost entirely of broken 
down coral, they produce practically nothing but coconut 
palms and a few papayas. The natives live almost entirely on 
coconuts and fish and depend, for everything else; on the 
trading schooners which bring outside products in exchange 
for copra and pearl shell which is found in many of the 
lagoons. Compared to high islands, there is, in a mild sort of 
way, a struggle for existence among the natives of the atolls 
which, no doubt, accounts for the fact that they are of a 
hardier and more robust type than the usual Polynesian. 
They are also much darker from continual exposure to the 
strong winds and reflected sunlight on the blistering white 
beaches of the atolls. 

The above description gives one a fair idea of the physical 
characteristics of the islands. Those of a type are similar in 
many ways and yet I found that, no matter how many are 
visited, each one has an individuality and charm of its own. 
I’ve seen islands of all kinds and shapes; great, cone-shaped 
voleanic peaks in the Dutch East Indies, rising sheer out of 
the sea to a height of 5000 feet or more; the low-lying coral 
atolls of the Tuamotus, stretching in an almost unbroken 
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line for 600 miles; the broad and fertile valley of Tahiti and 
the towering mountain ranges of the Solomons and New 
Guinea. They are all the same and yet all different and there 
is always a thrill of expectation in making a landfall on a 
new island. 

Another thing which gives you quite a kick the first few 
times you do it, is going into a lagoon through a narrow pass 
in the reef. Often, as you approach, nothing is visible but a 
row of palm trees and a long line of breakers as far as the eye 
can see. And when you get the great Pacific swells breaking 
in shoal water, they are real breakers too; I’ve often seen 
them fifteen or twenty feet high. From aloft you make out a 
quiet spot; no white water but deep blue — the pass! You 
head for it and when you get close you notice that, while 
there are no breakers, the water appears to be almost boiling 
— the tide rushing in or out at about six knots. You head for 
the center, hoping to Heaven that it’s going to be all right. 
Just before you enter, you look off on either beam and see 
the long line of reef, awash and stretching for miles, perhaps, 
while on both sides, perhaps less than 25 yards away, the 
breakers thunder so loud that every other noise is drowned. 
It’s a tense moment and all up to the helmsman from then 
on, particularly if the tide is bad. As you shoot forward, you 
take a quick look through the crystal clear water directly 
below.and perhaps make out the bottom in ten or twelve 
fathoms. And then, before you know it, you are inside in per- 
fectly smooth water with the reef and the breakers directly 
astern and you wonder how you could have had any doubts 
about anything so simple and so easy. 

One of the things that it’s difficult to get used to at first is 
the fact that you can.approach the reefs so closely in perfect 
safety. At home, of course, when you see anything that looks 
like breakers, it’s time to stand offshore again, but in the 
South Seas, it’s a different story. The depth drops off from a 
foot or so to hundreds of fathoms, in some cases, in almost no 
distance at all; were it not for the heavy swell, there are 
places where you could poke your bowsprit over dry land and 
still have many fathoms of water under the keel. I’ve coasted 
for miles along a reef, so close that I could almost toss a ciga- 
rette into the breakers. Under such conditions, soundings are 
of no value and an eternally vigilant lookout is the price of 
safety when approaching a strange coast at night. Such great 
depths also make anchoring extremely difficult or impossible. 
On the coral bottom, which in patches is as smooth and hard 
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as a concrete pavement, it is sometimes out of the question to 
get an anchor to take hold. Many a time, by carefully going 
ahead and backing, I’ve deliberately wrapped my cable 
around a coral head in order to secure a hold. By so doing, of 
course, you run a grave risk of not getting the anchor back, 
for it will occasionally jam so tightly that the chain or a 
fluke will break off before you can get it up. 

Once inside a tropical lagoon, you are likely to be treated 
to a display of marine life that makes an ordinary aquarium 
look like a goldfish bowl. Fish of all sizes, shapes and colors; 
some only an inch or so long, some perhaps two or three feet 
and all sizes in between. Singly and in schools, they dart 
about; vivid, brilliant blues and greens and glittering red- 
dish gold; others with all the hues of the rainbow, literally, 
and still more of shapes and colors indescribable. While on 
the subject of fish, I might say a word or two about sharks. 
In over a year’s cruising in the Pacific, we saw less than half a 
dozen, none of them over six or seven feet long. In the Gala- 
pagos, where they are supposed to swarm like flies, we saw 
none at all. At another island, in the Solomons, where the 
dead are thrown into the sea instead of being buried, and 
where the natives will not go into the water above their 
knees because of fear of sharks, I had a hook over the side 
for the best part of a whole afternoon; when I finaily pulled 
it up in disgust, the bait was still on it. I don’t say that there 
aren’t sharks out there; I simply say that we saw very few 
and I think the chances of being bitten by one are quite 
remote. We used to take a dive over the side whenever we 
felt like it. 

Navigation in the Pacific, of course, is the same as it is 
anywhere else but piloting among the islands is a vastly dif- 
ferent proposition from what it is at home. When you get 
west of the Fijis, such a thing as a lighthouse is practically 
unknown; about the best you can hope for is a lantern hung 
on a pole a few feet above high water and most of the time 
there isn’t even that. Under such conditions, all maneuvering 
close to land and all going in and out of harbor must be done 
in the daytime. In making a landfall or approaching a har- 
bor, you naturally rely on the coastwise charts to a large ex- 
tent as you would anywhere else. But, in actually entering or 
leaving a harbor, so frequently do you have to pass close to 
reefs and rocks and so clear is the water, that I found it 
infinitely easier and safer to do the whole thing from the 
masthead. I used to have a good look at the chart before 
going up and, from then on, work my 
way through entirely by the color of the 
water. It’s amazing how proficient one 
can become and how closely: you can 
estimate depth by coloring alone. It’s 
difficult to believe, perhaps, and I 
wouldn’t if I hadn’t seen it myself, but 
I have been in places where I could 
clearly distinguish the bottom in five or 
six fathoms by moonlight; and it’s 
quite the ordinary thing to lie in harbor 
and see your anchor on the bottom fifty 
or sixty feet below. 

I never ceased to marvel at the 
clearness and coloring of the water. We 
all had diving goggles; just ordinary 
glass fitted with tight rubber caps over 
the eyes to keep the water out. They 
enable you to see perfectly, since, for 
short distances, the water is almost as 
(Continued on page 129) 
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“LIEF THE LUCKY 41” 


A Modern Fisherman 


and Cruiser 
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This new motor boat was designed and built 
for Samuel G. Braun by Alexander Gronros, 
of Rockland, Maine. Her home port is West 
Islip, Long Island. The power plant of the 
new yacht is an 8-cylinder Gray engine 
which develops 160 horse power and gives a 
speed of 20 miles per hour. 


“Lief the Lucky II’ is completely equipped 
for the pursuit of the big game fish, as she is 
fitted with harpooner’s pulpit forward, mast 
and outriggers for trolling. Steering wheel is 
arranged atop the deckhouse where the 
helsmsman can keep his eye on both the 
angler and his quarry. Above is the interior 
of the deckhouse while below is the engine. 
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THE YACHT “SILVIE" AND HER CUP 


A Forgotten Chapter From the History of Early American Yachting 


By T. R. HEDENGREN 


N MAY 3nrp, 1851, there slid 
OC down the ways of the yard of 
William H. Brown, at the 
foot of 12th Street, East River, New 
York, the schooner America, destined 
to become world famous. As everyone 
knows, she was designed, or perhaps, 
rather, modelled — we know little 
about the actual method employed — 
by George Steers, without a peer 
among the yacht builders of that 
period. When America took the water, 
her little sister, the sloop yacht Szlvie, 
was on the stocks. She, also, was a 
creation of Steers, and was 105 tons 
register, against America’s 170. Szlvie 
was launched on July 10th, 1851, 
when Steers was near the French coast 
in America, on her way to England. 

The yacht America was owned by a 
syndicate, headed by John C. Stevens 
and George L. Schuyler. To the syndi- 
cate belonged, further, Hamilton Wilkes 
and three other members. The owner 
of Szluie was Louis A. Depau. The four 
gentlemen named were among the 
nine yachtsmen who, on July 30th, 
1844, met on board Stevens’ schooner 
Gimcrack, anchored off the Battery, 
New York Harbor, and founded the New York Yacht Club. 
Louis A. Depau is described by contemporary periodicals as 
‘“‘a young gentleman of family and fortune.” He was prob- 
ably a son or a nephew of Francis Depau (or Depaw), who 
founded, in 1822, the first regular packet line sailing between 
New York and Havre, later carried on by his sons-in-law, 
Samuel M. Fox and Mortimer Livingston. One of their 
packet ships was Silvie de Grasse, built by Brown & Bell in 
1834. She was the third ship in the mad rush to California, at 
the end of 1848, leaving New York on November 20th (90 
years ago today, as I write!), touching at Valparaiso in the 
last days of February, 1849, and arriving at San Francisco 
on April 17th, after a voyage of 148 days. It would be inter- 
esting to know who the lady was after whom were named 
not only the packet Silvie de Grasse, but the sloop yacht 
Silvie as well. 

There is a great confusion in the spelling of the sloop’s 
name: Silvie, Silvia, Sylvie, Sylvia, Sylva — often two varia- 
tions appearing indiscriminately in the same place. By 
analogy with the name of the packet ship, it appears prob- 
able that the spelling Silvie is the correct form. Incidentally, 
that is also the spelling which appears on the cup. 

In June-July, 1851, America was the first racing yacht to 
cross the Atlantic. Silvie was the second, in 1853, the first 
sloop to cross and the first yacht to complete the round trip. 
She returned to the United States in 1856, after a rough 
passage which almost ended in a disaster, Silvie coming 
close to being dismasted off the American shore. America 
made the trip from New York to Havre in twenty-one days 
while Silvie, for the same distance, consumed only sixteen 
and one-half days, which stood as an eastward record until 
beaten in 1866 by the large schooners Henrietta, Fleetwing 
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-The cup won at Cowes in 1853 
by the sloop “Silvie” 


and. Vesta, which made the trip in 
about fourteen days. As far as I am 
aware, no yacht of Szlvie’s tonnage or 
less has ever beaten her record for an 
eastward passage. 

On August 22nd, 1851, at the Royal 
Yacht Squadron Regatta, off Cowes, 
America won the silver pitcher which, 
for over three quarters of a century, 
beginning with 1851, has been encum- 
bered (or enhanced, depending on how 
you look at it) with the misnomer 
‘“‘Queen’s Cup,” although in reality it 
was the 100 Guinea Cup of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. Two years later, on 
August 19th, 1853, in the same event, 
at the same place, the Szluie won a 
second prize, ‘‘a Piece of Plate” val- 
ued at 50 guineas, losing the 100 
Guinea Cup to the new English cutter 
Julia. Both trophies, America’s and 
Silvie’s, were made by the same silver- 
¢ smiths, R. & S. Garrard, London, a 
firm which traces its ancestry back 
over a period of more than 400 years, 
the first recorded goldsmith by that 
name being John Garrard, of 1520. 
Both cups have, in addition to the 
firm’s name, the English hall mark 
stamped upon them. The date mark or year letter on Silvie’s 


Cup indicates that it was assayed at the Goldsmiths’ Hall in - 


London between May 29th, 1847, and May 28th, 1848, thus 
in all probability establishing our cup as the oldest yachting 
trophy in the world today in actual competition. The 
America’s Cup was made in 1851. 

A whole chapter could easily be written on the ‘‘Queen’s 
Cup Myth,” which has existed ever since the year the 
America’s Cup was won. Commodore Stevens called it the 
Queen’s Cup in 1851, at the great dinner given in his honor 
by the New York Yacht Club upon his return to America. 
Mr. Ashbury called it so in 1868, when he challenged for the 
first race on this side of the Atlantic. The well-edited Ameri- 
can yachting magazine, ‘‘ Aquatic Monthly,” as the frontis- 
piece of its December issue, 1873, has a full page picture of 
the famous mug with the caption ‘‘Queen’s Cup” in bold 
type. In the January, 1874, issue of the ‘‘ Aquatic,” there is a 
nine-page article, “On Yachts and Models,” over the well- 
known signature O. F. B. (Oscar F. Burton), in which the 
America’s Cup is termed the Queen’s Cup at least five times, 
and it is so called in scores of other places throughout the 
magazine. The “Toronto Globe,” writing about the condi- 
tions proposed for the impending race between Atalanta and 
the Americans, in 1881, again called it the Queen’s Cup. The 
modern name, the America’s Cup, began to be used officially 
for the first time about 1876, but the old misnomer, ‘always 
tenacious of life, has persisted for sixty-two years,’’ accord- 
ing to Winfield M. Thompson, writing in 1914, or ‘‘to this 
day,” to quote W. P. Stephens, in 1925. We might as well 
confess, that in spite of all the feeble attempts which have 
been made to kill off the Queen’s Cup myth, it was still 
flourishing in 1938. This has a certain bearing on our cup. 
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There is no need here even to summarize the history of the 
America’s Cup, except to state that the first race for the 
trophy on this side of the Atlantic took place in 1870, the 
English schooner Cambria, owned by Mr. Ashbury, losing 
against a fleet of 23 schooners, seven of them keel yachts, 
among them America, and 16 centerboarders, among them 
Silvie, then altered to schooner rig. That race was won by 
Magic, followed by Idler, second; Silvie, third; America, 
fourth; and eleven more, the challenger Cambria finishing 

tenth on corrected time. 
' What happened to the 50 Guinea Cup brought home by 
Silvie during its first twenty years on this side of the water 
is not known at present. In, or prior to, the early part of 
1874, it was presented by one J. H. Godwin (or Goodwin), of 
Kingsbridge, New York, to the newly organized Interna- 
tional Yacht Club of the Great Lakes, with headquarters at 
Detroit, as a challenge cup for the “first class,” by which 
was meant large yachts above a certain measurement. The 
authority for this statement is Kirkland C. Barker, Mayor 
of Detroit in 1864-65, Commodore of the International 
Yacht Club, member of the Detroit and Brooklyn Yacht 
Clubs, owner of the then brand new “first class’’ centerboard 
yacht Cora, the smaller “second class”’ yacht Carrie and a 
steam yacht, and his son-in-law, Charles B. Hull, rear 
commodore of the International Yacht Club, member of the 
Detroit Yacht Club and owner of the “third class” yacht 
Nettie, a ‘‘sandbagger.’’ Several articles signed by the ‘‘ Rear 
Commodore,” appearing in the “ Aquatic Monthly” during 

the year 1874, give a history of racing on the Great Lakes in 
that year. Among the events were two matches for Silvie’s 
Cup, or, as it was then called, the Godwin Cup, being re- 
corded in two inscriptions on the cup: ‘‘ Won by Yacht Cora, 
July 4th, 1874,” and ‘‘Won by Yacht Annie Cuthbert, 
August 10th, 1874.” A third match was scheduled, but for 
some reason did not materialize, so that the cup was for- 
feited by Annie Cuthbert to the challenger Cora, by default, 
allegedly because the Hamilton Yacht Club failed to receive 
due notice of the race. This mix-up, according to the 
“Annals of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 1852-1937,” 
caused considerable heartburning between Hamilton and 
Detroit yachtsmen. And, before the beginning of the next 
racing season, 1875, a terrible calamity suddenly put an end 
to all further racing for the Silvie’s or Godwin Cup. 

The yacht Cora, flagship of the International and the 
Detroit Yacht Clubs, was built in the summer of 1873, being 
delivered at Detroit too late for racing during that season, by 
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This old engraving, from the “‘Illustrated London News,” 
was captioned: “The New American Clipper, ‘Silvie’ ”’ 


Isaac S. McGiehan, from a model furnished by his father, 
“Pat”? McGiehan, of Pamrapo, N. J. McGiehan was well 
known as a builder of small yachts, among them the famous 
sandbagger Susie S. He had also turned out some very fast 
large ones. Mention should be made of the “‘first class”’ 
sloops Kaiser Wilhelm I (1871) and Meta (1872), both of the 
Brooklyn Yacht Club, and Brunette, Ina (1871), and Cora 
(1873) of the Great Lakes. Cora, when placed in commission, 
was described as ‘‘without a doubt the handsomest, trim- 
mest and best finished yacht on the Lakes.” It is peculiar 
that McGiehan, who had produced such outstanding yachts 
as those mentioned, has been given scant notice in all books 
dealing with the history of American yachting. It seems that 
George Steers among all yacht designers of the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century has monopolized the attention of 
historians. 

The Annie Cuthbert, of the Hamilton (later the Royal 
Hamilton) Yacht Club, of Hamilton, Ontario, was, like 
Cora, new for the season of 1874. As the name implies, she 
was a creation of Captain Alexander Cuthbert, a boat- 





Reproduced from John W. Griffiths’ 
“*Marine and Naval Architecture,” 1856 
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Sheer and half breadth plans of the sloop “‘Silvie” designed by George Steers 
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The race at Cowes, “Julia” winning the Royal Yacht Squadron Cup. “Silvie,” at the right, was second. 
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The famous “‘Arrow’’ is seen behind “‘Julia’s” mainsail. From the “‘Illustrated London News,” 1853 


builder of great renown, of Cobourg, Ontario, who was also 
her owner. She had been built with the express purpose of 
beating the former champion Ina. Captain Cuthbert later 
designed and built the only two Canadian challengers for 
the America’s Cup, the last challenging schooner, Countess 
of Dufferin, in 1876, and the first challenging sloop, Atalanta, 
in 1881. 

To make the interesting parallel between the America’s 
and Silvie’s Cups complete, the latter appeared on the 
Great Lakes with ‘‘Queen’s Cup” engraved on its front 
panel, a misnomer which for more than three-quarters of a 
century has attached to the America’s Cup. The inscription 
on our cup reads in full: ‘‘Queen’s Cup, won by Sloop Yacht 
Silvie, of New York, Regatta of Royal Yacht Squadron, off 
Cowes, England, August 19, 1853.”’ And, thereunder, on the 
front shield of the cup, is engraved the name ‘‘Godwin,”’ 
apparently after J. H. Godwin (or Goodwin), who presented 
the trophy to the International Yacht Club, as already men- 
tioned. For this reason, Silvie’s Cup, in 1874, was known on 
the Great Lakes as the ‘‘Godwin Cup,” to distinguish it 
from its illustrious contemporary, the America’s Cup, at 
that time almost exclusively known as the Queen’s Cup. 

How do we know, definitely, that the appellation ‘‘Queen’s 
Cup” for both these trophies is a misnomer? The searcher 
for historical details will, after long and weary labor, estab- 
lish the fact that neither the America nor the Silvie ever 
raced for a Queen’s Cup. If he has luck, he will find, in J. D. 
Jerrold Kelley’s book ‘‘American Yachts” (New York, 
1884), the blunt statement: ‘‘ No Queen’s Cup has ever been 
won by an American yacht,’ and let it go at that. The real 
reason, however, why an American yacht could not have 
won a Queen’s Cup, has never, to my knowledge, appeared 
in print in America. It is simply this, that neither America 
nor Silvie, nor any other American yacht, were eligible to 
race for a Queen’s Cup in a Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta, 
these races being open only for yachts belonging to members 


of the Royal Yacht Squadron. ‘‘It is therefore clearly im- 
possible for an American yacht to have won this (Queen’s 
Cup) race,” to quote the words of the present Secretary of 
the R.Y.S., to whom I submitted the question for settlement. 

This satisfactorily explains the singular fact that neither 
America nor Silvie started in the Queen’s Cup races of the 
years 1851 and 1853, although they were at hand at Cowes 
during the two events, which are always held during the 
R.Y.S. regatta. The races for the Squadron’s 100 and 50 
Guinea Cups, however, were “‘open to yachts of all na- 
tions”’ and those trophies were won by America and Silvie, 
in the years 1851 and 1853, respectively. Since 1931, the rule 
has been modified so as to allow ‘‘all British yachts” above a 
certain tonnage to race for the King’s Cups. It should be 
added, however, that in 1851 Queen Victoria gave 100 
Guinea Cups to four other Royal Yacht Clubs and, in 1853, 
to two other clubs, in addition to the R.Y.S., and it is some- 
what of a conundrum why both America and Silvie passed by 
the opportunity to win a real Queen’s Cup. The rules for 
these other cups must have been somewhat less stringent, as 
one of the 1853 cups, given to the Royal Yorkshire Yacht 
Club, was won in 1853 by Sizlvie’s antagonist, the Swedish 
schooner Aurora Borealis. 

So far, we have seen a remarkable parallelism in the stories 
of the two trophies. As Silvie most certainly can be called 
the “‘little sister” of the famous America, so Silvie’s Cup 
most appropriately may be termed the “‘little sister”’ of the 
celebrated America’s Cup. Why, then, did America and her 
cup attain outstanding world fame, such as no other yacht 
or yachting trophy ever enjoyed, while Silvie and her cup 
were for all practical purposes forgotten? The answer, no 
doubt, is two-fold: 

First, America won a first prize, the 100 Guinea Cup, even 
though the odds were all decidedly in her favor, important 
customary rules and conditions being dispensed with and 

(Continued on page 131) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


new year by reporting that ex-Secretary of Com- 

merce Roper, his relatives, and members of his staff 
had used the government yacht Hala as a conveyance to 
beach parties and races and for other private purposes, and 
revealed that ‘‘such items as Poland water, flowers, cigars, 
cigarettes, etc., purchased for members of parties, were 
vouchered as paint, provisions or supplies in some instances, 
and were paid for from the appropriation.”’ I don’t know how 
you feel about such matters, but my own feeling is that boys 
will be boys and that the Acting Comptroller was a spoil- 
sport and a picklepuss to snitch on the private activities of a 
fellow public servant. Although she was at that time in the 
service of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, 
the motor houseboat Fala began life as a yacht, and 
what is a yacht for if she isn’t for private use? What gripes 
me is publication of the fact that during one six-month period 
when the Eala was being used for these innocent pursuits her 
operations cost amounted to an average of $380.26 per 
week. Publication of such figures gives people the idea that 
yachting is an expensive sport, whereas for years I have 
maintained that it is an inexpensive one. My wife and I once 
cruised in the Aegean Sea at an average “‘operations”’ cost 
of less than $20 a week for both of us. It was our own money 
that we spent — and that, I suppose, is where the difference 
comes in. 


5 gee COMPTROLLER R. N. Elliott began the 


Well, ‘Uncle Dan” Roper (technically a conservative) 
has resigned from his secretaryship and ex-WPA Adminis- 
trator Harry Hopkins has become head of the Department 
of Commerce, full of determination to codperate with every- 
body. I don’t hope that he will be a yachtsman like his 
predecessor, but I do hope that he will codperate with yachts- 
men when Draft Convention 53 comes up for remedial legis- 
lation before the House. Unless his department of the gov- 
ernment is relieved by Congressional action of the necessity 
of inspecting unofficial yachts, it’s going to cost me pretty 
near $380.26 per week to take Hotspur off soundings. 


Various friends of mine have contended for years that 
international sport could be conducted on a uniformly high 
plane if only the sports writers could forget their nationalism. 
Being generally in agreement with this contention, I was the 
more delighted to come across a quotation from a publica- 
tion entitled ‘‘ Finland-United States 1938” which reads as 
follows: ‘‘For our present position in the athletic field Fin- 
land should probably thank America more than any other 
nation. The American athlete was our idol until our own was 


crowned; and even now the Finns esteem him highly. It is 
considered the greatest glory to beat an American opponent 
and the smallest defeat to lose to him.” As previously re- 
marked in this department, it so happens that American 
yachtsmen have done themselves the honor of electing to 
defend the Scandinavian Gold Cup next summer in Finland 
— the country which donated the famous trophy and has 
never yet had the good fortune to win it back. Here’s hoping 
that when the match is over the Finnish writer whose gen- 
erous sentiments I have just quoted will be able to write 
that Finnish sailors have achieved their greatest glory. 


Every $5-a-year member of the North American Yacht 
Racing Union receives a copy of its invaluable year book. 
When you get yours for 1939 you will find that Rule V has 
been extended to include the following paragraph: ‘‘ Wher- 
ever in these rules reference is made to flags of the Interna- 
tional Code the Race Committee may substitute any other 
appropriate signal if due notice is given in the instructions 
for the race.”’ It’s a good rule and it is meant to convey the 
idea that race committees may legally use shapes instead of 
flags for postponement, cancellation, course-shortening or 
other signals. Just why the amendment doesn’t say what it 
means is something of a mystery to me, particularly since 
it has long been the honest endeavor of the N.A.Y.R.U. to 
put its racing rules into English whenever Choctaw has been 
found to be misleading. I attended the meeting incognito 
as an unofficial delegate of the Lee Rail Vikings and, having 
no accredited standing, was constrained to keep my mouth 
shut when motions from the floor to include the word 
“shapes” were steamrollered by the Chair. Holding an 
impromptu executive session of my own, I decided that in 
future regattas the Vikings will use radio code as an ‘‘ap- 
propriate” signal in substitution for flags, equipping their 
own boats with receiving sets and informing visiting yachts- 
men that it’s just too bad if they lose races because they are 
unable to pick up the signals. That’ll l’arn the N.A.Y.R.U. 
to say what it means in its rules and not to override con- 
scientious delegates who seek clarification and simplification. 


In my own capacity (that is, not as a Lee Rail Viking 
dupe) I was much pleased with the amendment to the 
definition of Corinthianism that was enacted at the same 
meeting. By the deletion of a few words it has made honest 
women of all of us demis — authors, editors, naval officers, 
naval architects, yacht brokers, and the like. I did wish, 
however, that the new definition had been made retroactive 
so that my past would be as spotless as my future. 
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“DESSIE 1” 


4l-Foot Chris-Craft Cruiser 


Count Theo Rossi, who won the Gold Cup and the President's 
Cup last season with his racer ‘‘Alagi,’”’ bought this 41-foot 
Chris-Craft cruiser not long ago. Above is the interior of the 
deckhouse, with its wide windows and modern furniture. The 
helmsman has a comfortable seat and a clear view. At the right 
is a glimpse of the owner’s stateroom and the after cockpit. 











Above is the new boat mak- 
ing her trial runs off Algonac 
before being shipped to her 
owner in Italy.. Two engines 
of 135 horse power each 
drive the yacht at a 22-mile 
per hour pace. 


At the left is the forward 
stateroom of “‘Dessie I,” with 
its two built-in berths, shelves, 
chest of drawers and lockers. 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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Transport Night Off Brest 


R transport lay in the roadstead off Brest, 
swinging slowly to her mooring on the first of 
the flood. It was a clear fall night, a rare 
thing for the rainy coast of Brittany, about 
twenty years ago—a month or so before 
the Armistice. 

At midnight, a junior officer took over as Officer of the 
Deck. Just turned twenty-one, this was his first trip across. 
He wasn’t an “Annapolis man,’ as his seniors never per- 
mitted him to forget. Just one of Joe Daniels’ ‘‘four months’ 
wonders,” picked from young college men in the Naval Re- 
serve and whipped through a four months’ intensive course. 

Stretched out in line, four other transports of Admiral 
Gleaves’ Cruiser and Transport Force swung to their moor- 
ings — the George Washington, Mount Vernon, Agamemnon 
and the ex-French liner France. And just off the port quarter 
lay the French flagship, with the unpronounceable name, 
that had arrived that afternoon from Toulon. 

Slowly the young ensign swept away the last vestiges of 
slumber. Bill MacMahon, the quartermaster of the watch, 
had rustled up some coffee and bully beef from the galley. 
Chick Cook, messenger of the watch, leaned on a stanchion 
and gazed longingly off towards the lights of the town on the 
hillside. It looked like a long, uneventful watch. A glance at 
the log book showed that all liberty parties had returned 
“sober and orderly” at 11:10 p.m.; that the Old Man and 
the Exec had come aboard at 11:45. Not a thing to do for 
four hours, except two inspection strolls through the ship. 

On the deck table lay a copy of Naval Regulations, open at 
the chapter on Courtesies to be Extended to a Visiting 
Senior Officer Present. Jack Gibbon, the O.D. of the previ- 
ous watch, was a serious chap and all knew that he was going 
up for another half stripe just as soon as the ship got back to 
Hoboken. Idly, the young ensign read the paragraph head- 
ings on naval etiquette and turned the pages. ‘‘ Lotta damn 
hogwash,” he thought, ‘‘especially in war time and ‘on a 
non-regulation ship.”’ 

As he looked up from the book and glanced at his wrist 
watch, he noticed that the quartermaster was leaning far out 
over the head of the gangway, gazing intently inshore 
through a pair of night glasses. A moment later the quarter- 
master turned and drawled, “‘Launch approaching, sir, from 
the beach — blaze of lights on her staff — must be a big guy 
with a lotta rank aboard.” 

A quick glance at Jack Gibbon’s Regulations confirmed a 
horrid thought — ‘Senior Officer Present approaching in an 
Admiral’s barge. Who but a —— frog Admiral would pay a 
call at two in the morning?”’ 

No time to be lost. You could hear clearly the put-put of 
her engine and see the bone in her teeth. 

“You, Mac, break out the Skipper and the Exec,” he 
shouted, ‘‘and tell ’em it means white gloves and swords for 
a French Admiral. Chick, you wake up Big Tom, the Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate, and eight seamen — clean ones, mind 





you — and tell ’em not to forget their black ties. And chuck 
this coffee and bully beef behind that boat before you go.”’ 

The Admiral’s barge was now almost alongside. The en- 
gine had been throttled to a murmur and two French sailors 
with pom-pon hats could be seen, standing rigidly in the 
bow, boat hooks in hand. And there, sure enough, in the 
stern sat the white whiskered French Admiral, swathed in a 
cape and flanked by a pair of aides, resplendent in gold 
aiguillettes. 

‘‘What’s all this damned nonsense?” shouted the Captain 
as, followed by his executive officer, he strode across the 
quarterdeck, brushing his hair back from his forehead and 
struggling manfully with his sword belt. ‘“‘Cripes, I’ve for- 
gotten my bloody pipe!’’ screamed the boatswain, as he 
scrambled below, bowling over on his way two of the eight 
side boys who were lining up at the head of the gangway. 

The barge scraped against the foot of the companion and 
low voices permeated the gloom below. The ensign’s eyes 
were bulging from their sockets so that one could have 
brushed them off with a toothpick. 

The Old Man and the Exec had regained their composure 
and were standing stiffly at attention just as though mid- 
night calls were an every night affair. The boatswain had re- 
gained his pipe and had finally lined up his men to his 
satisfaction. 

The gangway ladder creaked and footsteps could be heard 
as of an elderly person slowly ascending. Silence, discipline, 
attention pervaded the deck. “‘Tight squeeze, Bill,’’ whis- 
pered the Captain to his second. ‘‘But trust us of the Old 
Navy to be ready for any eventuality.” 

A head appeared dimly on the gangway just above the 
rail. The glare of the flood lights dimmed the eyes of the 
young ensign but he could stand the suspense no longer. So 
he nodded his signal to an already supercharged boatswain 
and a skipper who was about to have a fit. 

The boatswain piped his little piece. Eight side boys 
snapped to right hand salute. And the Captain and the Exec 
stepped forward together, wreathed in their best smiles. 

The figure on the gangway reached the deck and re- 
solved itself into a very drunken sailor. He faced aft, saluted 
the colors that were not there and then, in great seriousness, 
grumbled: ‘“‘Jim Ryan, wurter tender, third class, reportin’ 
aboard, sir’? — and with a groan collapsed on the deck. 

Silence, dead silence. But far below could be heard the 
put-put of the French Admiral’s barge and presently above 
the rail appeared her lights. 


EpiLtoGuse: It seems, according to the best of scuttlebutt ru- 
mor, that the French Admiral had been royally entertained 
that night at the American Officers’ Club. What, then, could 
have been more natural than his taking compassion on a 
lowly compatriot of his hosts whom he found in a state of 
corpus delicti on the float where his barge awaited him? 
ANTHONY ANABLE 
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In 1938, the ‘“225’s” furnished most of the excitement at the regattas, the Gold Cup boats being sadly lacking in glamor 


A REMEDY FOR GOLD CUP TROUBLES 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


T SEEMS apparent that the high power inboard 
racing and speed leadership of the world 
has definitely passed from the United States 
to Europe. This may be only a temporary 
condition and, even at that, it may not be as 
bad as the bald statement indicates. It is 
particularly true, however, in the Gold Cup 12-Litre Class 
and in the quest for the world’s record for boats with un- 
limited power now held by Sir Malcolm Campbell. Concern- 
ing the latter point, Gar Wood has announced that he will 
not try to recapture the record until he receives a challenge 
for a Harmsworth Race. Meanwhile, Sir Malcolm will try 
to raise it to 150 miles an hour from its present 130.93. 

During the Motor Boat Show, a serious suggestion was put 
forward by some of the highest ranking officials of the 
American Power Boat Association and several of the more 
substantial of the Gold Cup drivers that the Gold Cup 
Contest Board be abolished and that the rules henceforth 
be made by a small commission more intent on the good of 
the sport, the progress of the class and the maintenance of 
rule harmony with the International Motor Yachting 
Union. At the same time, they recommend the encourage- 
ment of several other international races, with revised rules, 
to take advantage of the excellent competitive possibilities 
brought about by the progress being made in Europe. 

It is the contention of these people that the present situa- 
tion is ridiculous. Gold Cup rules are made or altered at the 
amnual October meetings of the Contest Board, consisting 
of owners of Gold Cup boats with one vote for each boat 
entered, the six members of the A.P.B.A. racing commission 
and Gold Cup technical committee and the chairmen of 
regatta committees of the clubs holding the race for two 
years past and the next race. Final approval of the Contest 
Board’s rulings goes through the A.P.B.A. Council, which 
never questions them, to the club delegates who have the 
only voting privilege at the association’s annual meeting and 
many of whom know nothing about the matter. It is a 
cumbersome, non-progressive, inefficient set-up. 





The annual meetings of the Contest Board produce pro- 
digious wind, a plethora of bickering, politics and vitupera- 
tion, and results that are microscopic. The subject of in- 
ternational harmony of rules is seldom, if ever, raised. If it 
does pop up in a plea for the Gold Cuppers to adjust their 
rules to those of the twenty-three countries in the I.M.Y.U., 
it runs into a great stone wall of personal interest on the 
part of those who have built or some day intend to build 
boats with which they do not wish foreign boats built to 
different specifications to compete. 

Too often, the feeling is expressed that the Gold Cup event 
is purely an American affair and that foreigners have been 
admitted since 1937 only on sufferance. There is no recogni- 
tion of the fact that inboard races are held all over Europe, 
that the boats in them are built to the rules of the I.M.Y.U. 
and that only a few, by coincidence, conform to Gold Cup 
and President’s Cup rules. If other European sportsmen 
desire to compete in these American events, they must 
build boats which may be quite useless in the European 
regattas. 

The main point of contention at the moment is the fact 
that the I.M.Y.U. has abandoned the 12-Litre classification, 
to which our Gold Cup boats are still built, and all engine 
displacement qualifications in other classes except the 
4-Litre, and has gone into 400-, 800-, 1200-kilogram and 
unlimited weight categories, with the Gold Cup boats 
pegged at 1200. Our Gold Cup owners decline to go into the 
weight classes and I cannot say I disagree with them on this 
point. A light boat with a flimsy hull is not suitable for 45- 
to 90-mile races on our choppy courses. Vasseur’s Rafale VI 
was a perfect example of this in the 1987 Gold Cup race, 
whereas Count Rossi’s Alagi proved that a craft can be 
a perfect 12-Litre and 1200-kilogram boat at the same time. 

Cattaneo now holds what is, to all intents and purposes, 
a 12-Litre world’s record of 93.4 miles an hour with a boat 
which falls in the 800-kilogram class. She is probably eligible 
for the Gold Cup. But Vasseur, Ettorio Bugatti, a Swiss 

(Continued on page 132) 
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This special 31-foot Chris-Craft runabout 
was recently bought by Mr. Calta, of Buffalo. 
She is:powered with a 450 horse power 


Liberty engine converted by Vimalert, and 


her maximum speed is 5134 miles per hour. 


The Hacker Boat Co. built this 28-foot 
special runabout for Frederick M. Sibley, a 
yachtsman of Detroit. Her engine is a V-12 
Scripps motor which develops 325 horse 
power and drives her at a 50-mile pace. 


“Rose John’’ is a 42-foot combination fishing 
cruiser designed by the Boat Service Co. 
and built by Juliys Petersen, of Nyack, N. Y. 
Two 6-LDMR-428 Buda-Lanova Diesels, with 
2:1 reduction gears, give her a speed of 15 
miles per hour. Her owner is John B. Hoven 
and her home port is Manila, P. |. 


Van's Photo Service 
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J. J. Storrow, of Marblehead, owns the 
new cutter “‘Mercury,”’ designed for him 
by S. S. Crocker and built by Simms 
Brothers. ‘‘Mercury” is 52’0" in length 
over all, 39’ 10’ I.w.., 12’ 6” beam and 
6’ 0” draft. As auxiliary power she carries 
a Gray motor. 


Below, this new 36-footer of 12 feet beam 
was built by Pembroke Huckins, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for Guy Marvin of that 
city. She was designed by John L. 
Hacker. Driven by two Kermath Sea 
Prince engines with 14:1 reduction gear, 
she travels 23 miles per hour. 


E. Levick 





The motor fisherman ‘Far 
Cry” (below) was built for 
Col. Edwin M. Chance, of 
Philadelphia, by Mathis Yacht 
Building Co., of Camden, N. J. 
She is 47'4” in length over 
all, 420” I.w.l., 13/1" beam 
and 4'6” draft. Two 4-cylinder 
4" by 534” Superior Diesels 
drive her. 


Orlin W. Donnidven Photos 


A hard westerly blew on the third day of the 
Manhasset Yacht Club’s Frostbite regatta and five 
boats capsized. Above are a couple of boats 
whose crews joined “The Loons,” and at the right 
is the start of the first race of the “BO” Class 


Comets to Race in Porto Rico 


THE Club Nautico de San Juan, in Porto 

Rico, is sponsoring the first midwinter 
regatta of the Comet Class on February 11th 
and 12th. At least half a dozen boats are 
expected to go down to race against the local 
fleet which is one of the fastest growing yacht- 
ing groups in the West Indies. 

Although San Juan has always been an 
important port of call for yachtsmen cruising 
in the West Indies, the Club Nautico was not 
formed until about twelve years ago. The 
first regattas included a hodgepodge of 
native-built craft which made up in the en- 
thusiasm of their crews what they lacked in 
uniformity of sailing qualities. Now there are 
several one-design elasses such as Stars, 
Snipes, Comets and even one Six-Metre. 
There is also a growing fleet of cruisers, in- 
cluding Commodore Carlos A. Gual’s Solita 
and Commodore Santaella’s Jorano. 

There are now 250 members in the club and 
one of them, Luis Santaella, took part in the 
national championship of the Comet Class 
last September. At his suggestion, the winter 
series has been organized. 

The Club Nautico’s clubhouse, which was 
built in 1930, is on San Antonio Channel 
which runs into San Juan Bay. The Bay is as 
fine a location for small boat sailing as any 
throughout the West Indies. The Trade Wind 
blows strong and true, yet the whole harbor 
is perfectly protected from the heavy sea 
usually accompanying the Trade. 


+ + + 


Municipal Yacht Harbor for 


New Orleans 


THE closing days of 1938 saw the beginning 

at New Orleans of work on a municipal 
yacht harbor as an army of WPA workmen 
initiated operations on the task of placing 
more than 200,000 cubic yards of earth in 
Lake Pontchartrain to form the breakwaters 
for the harbor. 

The 14 acres comprising the old Southern 
Yacht Club “Pen” will be filled with 310,000 
cubic yards of sand to be pumped in from 
Lake Pontchartrain. This area will be land- 
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scaped. Two breakwaters will be constructed 
to form the harbor. The first will begin in the 
extreme northwest corner of West End Park 
and will extend 1,300 feet north into Lake 
Pontchartrain and thence 2,300 feet east. 
The second will begin at the present sea wall, 
200 feet from the entrance to the New Basin 
Canal. It will extend north into the lake a 
distance of 300 feet. 
The embankments will be approximately 
nine feet above the average level of the lake. 
Plans call for the erection of a concrete build- 
ing, 200 feet long and 40 feet wide, to provide 
lockers, storerooms, showers, quarters for 
yacht harbor employees and other facilities. 


+ + + 


New London to Annapolis 
Race in June 


THE Gibson Island Yacht Club of Maryland 

having announced that it will make no 
change in its custom of running its ocean race 
from New London to the upper reaches of 
Chesapeake Bay every fourth year, the 
nearby Annapolis Yacht Club is filling in the 
breach this year. This club, one of the oldest 
on Chesapeake Bay, has announced a race to 
start at New London, Conn., the day after 
the Yale-Harvard boat races and to finish off 
Annapolis. 

The race will be sailed under the Cruising 
Club rule as used in last year’s Bermuda Race 
and will be open to cruising type boats be- 
tween 35 and 72 feet in overall length. The 
fleet will be divided into two classes, with 
prizes for each. Since Annapolis is only a few 
miles from Gibson Island, the course will be 
practically the same as that raced in 1929, 
1933 and 1937, from New’ London around 
Montauk Point, to Chesapeake Lightship 
and up Chesapeake Bay to the finish. 

The Naval Academy is much interested in 
the race and will codperate with the handling 
of the finish and in entertaining the skippers 
and crews. Vamarie, the Naval Academy’s 
famous ocean racer which took part in the 
Bermuda Race last year, will almost surely 
be an entry and it is hoped that one or more 
of the four new 45-foot yawls to be built for 
the Academy will be completed in time to 
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enter the contest. These boats will be one- 
design craft and will do much to continue the 
fine work of making sailors of all midshipmen 
being done by Vamarie and the increasing 
fleet of small boats at Annapolis. 

Governor Herbert R. O’Connor, of Mary- 
land, is presenting the principal trophy for the 
Annapolis Yacht Club’s race. Peter H. Ma- 
gruder, commodore of the Club, and William 
H. Labrot, chairman of the Race Committee, 
are making all arrangements. 


+ + + 


Pidgeon’s “Islander” at 


St. Thomas 


HARRY PIDGEON, the septuagenarian 

world-girdler who prefers to sail alone, 
recently started out on the last few laps of his 
second trip around the world in his 32-foot 
yawl Islander, from Greenwich, Conn., to 
Los Angeles. Following is a letter describing 
her twenty-six day passage from Block 
Island, Rhode Island, to the Virgin Islands. 


I have just been looking over the first in- 
stallment of the article about Islander’s sec- 
ond voyage around the world in a late issue of 
YAcuTING, and that reminds me. It is a bit 
late to be informing you that I am here, as no 
doubt you already have heard of my arrival. 
Well, I am sort of glad to be here. 

The weather was better than I had ex- 
pected to meet up with in November. The 
coldest weather I experienced was in getting 
out of Long Island Sound and I enjoyed that 
as George Bonnell accompanied me from 
Greenwich to Block Island and we could take 

. turns going below where a warm fire was 
burning in the galley stove. I took off from 
Block Island on November 4th. The wind 
was light and not very favorable for getting 
to my destination in a hurry. I had expected 
the wind to come to southwest but it never 
got ’round farther than south by west. How- 
ever, with the wind forward of the beam, 
Islander held the course well and I did not 
have to stick by the tiller so close as when 
running before the wind. I was not worrying 
about the speed I was making as Islander was 
in all ways well fitted for going to sea. After 
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George had his contribution on board, my 
difficulty was to find storage for all the 
provisions. ° 

The prevailing winds were from south to 
south by east and there was little southwest 
wind. With the wind in the southerly quarter, 
I kept a course to pass well to eastward of 
Bermuda. I met no thunderstorms in the 
Gulf Stream but I passed one disagreeable 
night hove to when the south wind was piling 
up a vicious sea. In the morning the wind 
suddenly came out of the north with a terrific 
squall, and I ran off south with only the small 
jib set. It was some sight, that, watching the 
north wind tearing the whitecaps off the 
southerly swell and hurling them back in 
clouds of spray. And it was some ride I was 
taking till the north wind had flattened out 
the southerly swell. 

One morning I was watching the outcome 
of a cloud that was making up before I put on 
the mains’1, when a ship came out of the cloud 
and changed her course to come up alongside. 
It was the Express of the American-Export 
Line. The captain hailed and asked if they 
could be of any assistance. They gave the 
position as 90 miles northeast of Bermuda. 
I was not in need of assistance and had not 
lost Bermuda but it was nice of them to turn 
out of their course to inquire. 

When I finally reached through to what I 
thought was the Trade Wind, it was coming 
from southeast. In two days it came round to 
northeast and then for one day it fell abso- 
lutely flat. I took down all sail and indulged 
in my favorite sport of swimming about 
Islander, And was the water fine! It was like 
diving into warm milk. The wind came up 
light from east and next day I noticed a dark 
object on the horizon that turned out to be 
the top of the lighthouse located on Sombrero 
Island. 

Next evening, with just enough wind to 
give steerage way, Islander glided silently 
into the harbor at St. Thomas. It was just 
nine o’clock on November 30th when the 
anchor went down off the waterfront and long 
into the night I sat on the cabin top listening 
to the murmur of voices on shore and watch- 
ing the twinkling of the electric lights all 
around. Yes, I was glad to be there. 

{ have met a number of old friends here 


and have had a good rest. I expect shortly to 
move off down along the chain of island 
gems stretching away to south’ard. Having 
no time table, I can’t say just where I will be 
at any certain date but will try and keep my 
friends informed as to my whereabouts. 


Harry PIpGEON 


December 24, 1938 
St. Thomas 
Virgin Islands 


+ + + 


“Wakiva” Has Tough Time 
on Trip South 


ON her recent trip south, Harkness Ed- 

wards’ new yawl Wakiva ran into two 
severe gales and suffered slight damage in 
both of them. Following are extracts from 
letters from her captain. 

In commenting on the letters, Rod Ste- 
phens says: “Just as a matter of interest, I 
have always felt it advisable to rig the 
weather staysail sheet through a snatch block 
a couple of feet in from the weather main 
rigging. With the aid of this lead you can 
carry strain on both the staysail sheets with- 
out the weather sheet chafing the mast or any 
deck erections, stove pipe, ventilators, etc. 
You are then in a position to pull the clew 
gradually to windward which is often desir- 
able as conditions get worse and it becomes 
necessary to slow the vessel down. Likewise, 
you can hold the clew sufficiently far inboard 
so that the lee sheet will not chafe on the 
forward lower main shroud.” 


Mr. Roperick STEPHENS 
Dear Sir: 


The damage to Wakiva on the recent trip 
south was sustained during two severe gales. 
The first was on the morning of November 
25th off the Virginia coast. We left Cape May 
Harbor at three o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 24th. The wind was fresh north and visi- 
bility was good. By eight o’clock that eve- 
ning, the wind backed to northwest and 
freshened to gale force and the vapor rising 
from the water cut our visibility to nil. At 





Below, the Six-Metre ‘‘Strider,”’ owned by Stanley Barrow, out 
for a spin on San Francisco Bay. She was formerly the “Lulu” 


F. Pierce Sherry 
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This month the Club Nau- 
tico de San Juan, in Porto 
Rico, will stage a series of 
races between its fleet of 
Comets and boats from the 
continental United States. 
El Morro, the ancient 
fortress, frowns over the 
harbor entrance of San 
Juan. Below is the north 
terrace of the clubhouse 
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John H. Wells designed this attractive yacht which is now under construction at the yard of Robert Jacob, Inc., City Island, N. Y. She is 106’ 9’ in 
length over all, 17’ 9’ beam, and 5’ 6” draft. Planking is double, of cedar and mahogany, and the deck erections are of mahogany weldwood. Two 
8-cylinder supercharged Cooper-Bessemer Diesels, developing 500 horse power each, will give the yacht a speed of 19 miles per hour 


this time I was using the forestaysail, a small 
mainsail I had made from the Winsome Too’s 
old mizzen, and the mizzen. As the weather 
was too thick to see any of the buoys along 
the coast, I laid our course a comfortable 
distance outside of the shoals and we made 
good weather with a quartering sea, logging 
better than nine knots until midnight when 
sleet that had been falling turned to snow and 
ice began to coat everything. Then we took in 
the mainsail and at 2:00 a.m. we lowered the 
mizzen. 

As the wind and sea were still quartering, 
she handled nicely under just the staysail and 
logged about six knots. At 6:00 a.m., we 
sighted the buoy off Hog Island. A few min- 
utes later, the lee sheet on the forestaysail 
broke; when the slack in the weather sheet 
snapped taut, it carried away the main cabin 
ventilator on the starboard side and the 
galley stove pipe. This sheet also broke. The 
sail whipped out badly before we were able to 
get it in. We then set the storm trysail and 
made Norfolk Harbor that afternoon at three 
o'clock. 

The following day, November 26th, at 
4:00 p.m., I was crossing Albermarle Sound, 
to make an anchorage in the Alligator River 
for the night, when a strong gale from the 
northwest accompanied by rain and sleet bore 
down on us. 

We finally sighted the bell buoy at the 
entrance to Alligator River at 5:00 p.m. 
There was quite a wind and sea running in 
the entrance off the lighted beacon at the 
inside end of the channel, about a mile from 
the buoy. I had set the course for the entrance 
and was steering in by compass when the bin- 
nacle light, failed. In the few seconds it took 


a man to jump below and get a flashlight, we 
had sheered off the course and had struck the 
bottom. 

She pounded pretty hard for a few minutes 
until I was able to get her broadside to the 
sea and my crew, working like the Vikings of 
old in that freezing weather with the sleet 
cutting like a knife, got the mainsail up and 
sheeted flat, when she slid off the shoal and 
into the channel and we made it inside and 
anchored for the night. The type of bottom 
where we struck was “hard clay.” 

The Wakiva never leaked a drop after this 
experience. The only damage I could locate 
until we hauled out was that the centerboard 
would not function. 


+ + + 


Dear Mr. Ratsey: 


The recent trip down the coast was the 
hardest I have ever experienced. Some time, 
when I don’t have to incorporate it in a busi- 
ness letter, I should like to give you an ac- 


count in detail. Suffice it to say now that I ° 


would like to enlist your aid in a “‘crusade”’ 
to start our little sailing ships on their south- 
ern migration earlier in the fall. The days of 
the Vikings make for good reading but the 
hardships that they endured are hardly neces- 
sary in this modern age. Modern gadgets, 
such as coal-burning fireplaces and oil-burn- 
ing stoves, are not much help when your 
stove pipe goes over the side and you have to 


plug the hole in order to keep the green 
water out. 


D. G. Houston 


Miami, Fla. December 15th, 1938 


Lightning Class Organizes 


T a meeting of owners and other inter- 
ested persons, held in New York on 
January 12th, the first step was taken in set- 
ting up a permanent organization for the 
Lightning Class, the new 19-foot centerboard 
sloops, designed by Sparkman & Stephens. 
C. L. Nicholson, who was instrumental in 
getting the group together, was made tempo- 
rary chairman and committees were ap- 
pointed to draw up a suitable constitution, 
by-laws and class restrictions. 

At the meeting it was announced that one 
builder had already received orders for almost 
thirty Lightnings and that the designers had 
sold plans to about a dozen others in various 
boating centers. At this writing, fleets of up 
to seven boats have been organized at Cedar- 
hurst, L. I., Larchmont, N. Y., Essex, Conn., 
Red Bank, N. J., and Skaneateles, N. Y. 

In drawing up class restrictions and details 
of measurement, etc., every effort is being 
made to keep the boats absolutely one-design. 


+ + + 


That Honolulu Race 


At the dinner which succeeded the 

N.A.Y.R.U. meeting, Al Soiland (some- 
times referred to, familiarly, as Dr. Albert 
Soiland, Admiral of the Transpacific Yacht 
Club) announced with meticulous care that the 
starting time of the Treasure Island-Honolulu 
race would be 4:00 p.m. of the afternoon of 
July 4th, 1939, and that there are now 38 
entries and will be more. He added, ‘It’s all 
fixed, gentlemen, and I — ’? Whereupon he 
was interrupted by a storm of cheers and was 
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obliged to explain that it was the starting 
time and not the race which was fixed. Any- 
way, you may keep the Fourth of July in 
mind as the date of the first San Francisco- 
Hawaii ocean race. 


+ + + 


Swedish Square-Metre Association 


STRANGE though it may seem to American 
yachtsmen who know the origin of the 
““Thirty-Squeaks,’’ there has been no associa- 
tion of 30-Square-Metres in Sweden, the land 
of their nativity. The deficiency has now been 
remedied with the formation of the Swedish 
30-Square-Metre Association, with head- 
quarters in Stockholm, and a considerable 
sum of money has been collected for a cup 
which will be raced for by local and visiting 
owners. Officers of the new association in- 
clude Chairman Erik Lundberg, Vice Chair- 
man E. Pira, Honorary Secretary Knud H. 
Reimers, and Treasurer H. Petersson. 


+ + + 


City Island Y. C. Races 


HIS year the City Island Yacht Club will 

again divide its annual long distance events 
into four classes, as follows: (1) The large 
auxiliaries will race around Cornfield Light- 
vessel for the Seagram Trophy, with the 
Walter Sullivan Trophy for the first boat to 
finish; (2) the small auxiliaries will race 
around New Haven Dumping Ground Light; 


The schooner “Esperanza” during the 1907 race 
from Gravesend Bay, New York, to Bermuda. 
She was a steel centerboard schooner, 63’ 0” 
lwl., built by Lawley in 1896 as the “Ingomar.” 
The photograph was taken from a tramp steamer 


“Windrush” is an aux- 
iliary cutter designed 
and built by Casey Boat 
Building Co., of Fair- 
haven, Mass., owned by 
William J. McHugh, 
Jr., of South Norwalk, 
Conn. She is 36’ O” in 
length over all, 26’ 0” 
I.wl., 9’ O” beam and 
5’ 3” draft. Her engine 
is a 4-cylinder Kermath 


Below, the new home of 
the Queen City Yacht 
Club, of Seattle, located 
on Portage Bay, Lake 
Union, only a few miles 
from the locks which 
give access to Puget 
Sound waters. This is the 
fourth clubhouse occu- 
pied since the organiza- 
tion of the club in 1915 
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(3) the large sailing division will race around 
Stratford Shoal Light for the Cafferty Trophy, 
with the Sayers Trophy for the first to finish, 
and. (4) the small sailing division will race 
around the green fairway lighted buoy off 
Eaton Neck. The starting signal will be at 
2:00 p.m., August 19th. Prior to these races, 
a special race will start August 18th for 
‘““Week-Enders” to sail around Stratford 
Shoal for a prize consisting of a full-rigged 
model of a ‘‘ Week-Ender,”’ offered by Spark- 
man & Stephens, designers of the class. 


Manhasset Bay One-Design Awards 


At the annual dinner of the Manhasset 
One-Design Class Association at Port 
Washington, L. I., the following prizes were 
awarded for the 1938 racing season: To T'y- 
phoon, owned by Commodore O. H. Chalkley, 
the first prize, consisting of a handsome half 
model of Typhoon donated by Commodore 
Robert Fraser, of the Manhasset Bay Yacht 
Club; to Bantam, owned by Howard Carroll, 
the second prize; and to Penguin, owned by 
Miss Charlotte Wilson, the third prize. There 
are now ten boats in this class, which was 
known originally as the Sound Junior Class, 
and an eleventh is building. Officers of the 
association elected for the current year are 
Donald M. Fincke, president; Howard Car- 
roll, secretary; Charlotte Wilson, recorder. 
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Reactions to Motor Boat Show 


OW that the 1939 Motor Boat Show has come and gone, 
and voices have lost their huskiness from excessive 
talking and feet are again assuming normal proportions, it 
may be profitable to appraise the results and to estimate 
what they portend for the year ahead. 

After having seen and exhibited at thirty Shows, going 
back to the early days at the old Madison Square Garden, it 
is our conviction that the one staged between January 6th 
and 14th was the best, as far as exhibits go, of any that we 
have ever attended. The boats and engines more nearly, we 
feel, represented what the boatman, and the general public, 
want and demand than ever before. Many of the models 
showed a marked advance in design to meet the need of 
rugged work on the water, better use of the available room 
in the cruisers was apparent, and the boats more nearly ful- 
filled the exacting requirements of yachtsmen who know the 
water. This has been a process of evolution but the ideal has 
now been more early achieved. In the matter of equipment 
also, the needs of the “‘seagoer,”’ as one may call all who use 
boats for pleasure and get any distance from home, have 
been better met than heretofore. 

As to the success of the exhibition as a show, one need only 
point to the fact that there were more exhibitors, that more 
space was occupied and that box office receipts were above 
last year. The visitors seemed to us to be more boat-minded 
and wiser in things nautical than heretofore. Many were in a 
buying mood but, prospective purchasers being what they 
are, many naturally postponed making their decision until 
after they had had time to digest thoroughly all that they 
had seen at the Show. But this natural procrastination in 
making up one’s mind should not be allowed to persist, for 
spring is less than three months off and it takes time to build 
and deliver a boat, even one turned out by modern methods. 

All in all, it looks like a grand season ahead and, we pre- 
dict lots of work for the builders between now and then. 


eee 
Corinthianism Redefined 


ECENTLY the North American Yacht Racing Union 
enacted a change in the definition of Corinthianism 
which has long been wanted but from which similar govern- 
ing bodies have shied away because of the complexity of 
the problem. Since the Union achieved its purpose by the 
direct, effective means of deleting half of the existing rule, 
it is, perhaps, well to quote the entire definition before dis- 
cussing the subject. Occurring as a part of Rule XVII, it 
has read: “Corinthianism in yachting is that attribute 
which represents participation for sport as distinct from 
gain, and which also involves the acquirement of nautical 


experience through the love of sport, rather than through 
necessity or the hope of gain. No person who follows the sea 
as a means of livelihood, or who has accepted remuneration 
for services rendered in handling or serving on a yacht, shall 
be considered a Corinthian yachtsman.” 

It was in the second sentence of the definition (which we 
have italicized) that the trouble lay, and it is this sentence 
which the Union has sensibly struck out. Corinthianism, be- 
ing essentially a spiritual attribute, defies exact, unambiguous 
definition. It has often been pointed out that naval officers, 
merchant marine officers, and those many individuals, from 
writers to sailmakers, whose vocation and avocation take 
them to sea in yachts are unjustly discriminated against in the 
phrase ‘‘who follows the sea as a means of livelihood.’”’ No 
less often has it been deplored that an undergraduate who 
serves as junior instructor at a yacht club is forever after 
barred from the ranks of amateurs by rigid interpretation 
of the phrase ‘‘who has accepted remuneration for services 
rendered in handling or serving on a yacht.” 

By the shortened definition these ambiguities are elimi- 
nated. No major sport is as free from professionalism as 
yachting now is. This desirable state obtains partly from 
the fact that there are enough amateurs to command and 
navigate all the yachts afloat without recourse to profes- 
sional aid and partly from the happy circumstance that in 
yachting there is no “‘gate”’ to introduce the disturbing in- 
centive to pecuniary gain. This is not to say that a non- 
Corinthian attitude is not occasionally observed among 
professed lovers of the sport. The definition in its shortened 
form is amply implemented to cope with such isolated of- 
fenders, while at the same time it withdraws from the twi- 
light zone those ardent sportsmen who have technically 
been classed as semi-pros. 


PHILOLOGICAL FooTNOTE TO THE ABOVE 


It has been prominently stated and widely believed that 
the N.A.Y.R.U. missed a trick while amending the defini- 
tion of Corinthianism in permitting the seemingly pedantic 
word ‘“‘acquirement” to stand in place of the more usual 
“acquisition.” 

Our office word-lover has gone exhaustively and exhaust- 
ingly into the matter and emerges with a strong defense of 
‘‘acquirement.’’ He admits that in some dictionaries ac- 
quirement and acquisition are called synonymous, but 
points out that among purists acquirement pertains to an 
acquired mental faculty while acquisition relates to the 
acquiring of things — one is intangible and the other tan- 
gible. Inasmuch as the essence of Corinthianism is mental 
rather than material, we are obliged to agree with our phi- 
lologist. that in the rule ‘‘acquirement” was well chosen 
and wisely retained. 
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MISS NANCY LEITER 


IKE so many others, Miss Nancy Leiter, of Washington, D. C., gained her 

first experience in a racing yacht, where she acted as crew for her cousin in a 
Manchester 15-footer. She continued this activity for two or three years and then 
struck out for herself in her own boat, one of the same class, named, for some 
inscrutable reason, “‘ Broker’s Tip.” 

Thoroughly inoculated with the racing germ, in 1986 she bought the Herre- 
shoff ‘‘S” boat ‘‘Venture”’ and began racing at Marblehead. That year she 
finished third in a fleet of thirteen. She sailed the same boat in the following year 
with greater success, winning numerous trophies at Marblehead, capturing the 
Class S trophy at the New Bedford Race Week and finishing first in the season’s 
standing. 

Desiring a larger boat, in 1937, Miss Leiter imported the Swedish Eight- 
Metre ‘‘ Marianne ITI,” designed by Estlander in 1928, renamed her ‘‘ Venture”’ 
and entered a highly competitive class. She finished fourth when all the per- 
centages were figured, Charles Francis Adams taking the top ranking with his 
champion ‘‘ Thisbe.”’ 

Last year she decided on a new Eight-Metre and another ‘‘ Venture”’ was built 
to carry her colors. With this new “‘ Eight,” she took a number of races and was in 
the running for the championship until Labor Day. She stood third at the end of 
the season in competition with some of the keenest racing skippers to be found 
along the Atlantic Coast. 

Her clubs include the New York, Eastern, Manchester, Corinthian of Marble- 
head and Pleon Yacht Clubs. 
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The “New Bedford 35” 


NOTHER new cruising-racing class 
of auxiliaries has been announced. 
The boat is from the board of 8. §S. 
Crocker, naval architect of Boston, and 
several are being built at the yard of 
Carl N. Beetle, New Bedford. One boat 
is completed and four more are in vari- 
ous stages of construction. The princi- 
pal dimensions are as follows: Length 
over all, 35’0”; length on the water 
line, 28’ 0’; beam, 9’ 6”; draft, 5’ 6”. 

Keel and framing are of white oak, 
outside planking of mahogany, deck, 
cockpit and cabin floor are of teak. 
Fastenings are of Everdur bronze. The 
boat carries a lead keel. The rig is mod- 
ern, the total sail area being 569 square 
feet. Of this, there are 168 square feet 
in the jib and 401 in the mainsail. 

As auxiliary power, a Gray 4-22 en- 
gine is installed, driving the Hyde 
feathering propeller, on the center line, 
through a Monel metal shaft. The en- 
gine is located under the bridge deck. 
The fuel tank is under the cockpit and 
is of 25 gallons capacity and forward is 
a 40-gallon fresh water tank. 

The arrangement below deck is sim- 
ple and practical, with a stateroom for- 
ward with two built-in berths, with 
drawers under, seat and hanging locker. 
Next aft is the main cabin, with a 
transom berth on each side, under 
which are lockers, the backs of the 
berths being of slat construction and 
hinged to swing up. Aft is the galley, 
with coal stove, sink, ice box, dresser 


etc. The cockpit is of good size. Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan of the new class 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The new boat has an attractive profile and carries two small steadying sails 


A 36-Foot Fast-Stepping Twin-Screw Fishing Boat 


HE plans on this page are from the 

board of Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., of 
Boston, and show a combination cruis- 
ing and fishing boat built last season for 
H. J. Lester, of New York, by F. S. 
Nock, Inc., of East Greenwich, R. I. 
She is 36’ 0” in length over all, 10’ 0” 
beam and 2’ 9” draft. Her home port is 
Huntington, L. I. 

Construction is strong, though plain, 
with oak keel, stem, frames and floors. 
Outside planking and transom are of 
Philippine mahogany and trunk sides, 


shelter and decks are of white pine, 
painted, with trim of Philippine ma- 
hogany. Below decks, the boat is fin- 
ished in paint with Philippine mahog- 
any trim. Fastenings throughout are of 
bronze. 

The power plant is a pair of Scripps 
F-6 engines which develop 80 hp. each 
and drive the yacht at a 16-mile pace. 
The engines are located under the cock- 
pit with large fuel tanks in the wings. 
Twin rudders are fitted to ensure easy 
handling. 


There is a three-person cockpit for- 
ward, a shelter amidships and a roomy 
cockpit aft. The shelter is short enough 
to leave the after end open for the 
anglers. Two small steadying sails are 
carried on the signal mast. 

Below is a double stateroom forward 
with high berths. Next is a toilet room 
with galley opposite, abaft which is the 
main cabin with upper and lower berths 
on each side, and a buffet and glass 
locker aft. The large cockpit has a seat 
across the after end. 
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The accommodation plan shows berths for six persons 
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The “Rhodes 27” 


HIS attractive yacht was designed 
by P. L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, 
Inc., at the suggestion of the Fishers 
Island Yacht Club and her plans were 
selected from those submitted by sev- 
eral of the leading designers. A dozen or 
more are to be built at the yard of H. B. 
Nevins, Inc., of City Island, N. Y. 
Although developed as a one-design 
class, ownership of the “Rhodes 27” 
will not be limited to members of the 
Fishers Island Yacht Club. 
She is 39’ 2” in length over all, 
27’ 0” L.w.l., 9’ 8” beam and 5’ 10” 
draft. Her sail area is 635 square feet. 
Construction is of the best, with oak 
frames, strapped with bronze, and 
Philippine mahogany planking, bronze 
fastened. Deck is of pine, canvas-cov- 
ered. Cabin trunk and deck trim are of 
mahogany. The hollow spars will be of 4aso 
Sitka spruce, with bronze tangs, and all 
rigging fittings will be by Nevins or 
Merriman. Sails will be by Ratsey & 
Lapthorn and plumbing by Sands. 
The layout is ingenious, an interest- 
ing feature being the ‘disappearing 
galley,’ the stove sliding out of sight on ae 
tracks when not in use and the whole 
galley dresser forming the seats in the 
doghouse. Extending the main cabin 
transoms under the doghouse loosens up 
the whole arrangement, permitting a 
large toilet room (3’ 3” fore and aft) ——————— 
and good lockers. Forward is a double 
stateroom, with headroom over most of oe 
it. 
A Gray 4-22 drives a Thompson 
feathering propeller through a bronze 
shaft. The gasoline supply is 20 gallons. 
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Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan of the “‘Rhodes 27” 
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A New Motor-Sailer 


HIS yacht is from the board of 

Winthrop L. Warner, of Middletown, 
Conn., and is 41’ 8” in length over all, 
37’ 7” on the water line, 11’ 4’ beam 
and 4’ 11” draft. The hull is powerful 
yet has long, easy fore and aft lines 
and should drive well under either sail 
or power. Construction is rugged, with 
6” by 18” white oak keel on which most 
of her ballast is carried. Frames are of 
steam bent white oak, 14%” by 214”, 
12” center to center. Outside planking 
is 114” Philippine mahogany and the 
deck is 134” Port Orford cedar. 

The rig, while moderate (573 square 
feet area), should be sufficient to drive 
her well. Roller reefing gear is fitted to 
the mainsail. 

The engine, located below the cock- 
pit, is a Gray 6-91 with 2:1 reduction 
gear. Three hatches assure easy access 
to any part of the power plant. Ample 
fuel and water tanks are installed. 

The arrangement plan shows a sunken 
deck forward, abaft which the deck runs 
aft to the cockpit at the level of the 

cap rail. The cockpit is roomy and is 
self-bailing. The trunk cabin is low and 
short and the side decks are wide. 
Stanchions and life lines run the length 
of the raised deck. Two steering stations 
are fitted, one aft and one under the 
shelter. 

The cabin is open and roomy. The 
galley, with four-hole Shipmate range, 
is aft and there is a double stateroom 

_=——__ | forward. The toilet room is accessible 


from both cabin and stateroom. The 
cabin has two transom berths and two 


box uppers, the bottoms of the boxes 
for the upper berths being upholstered 
. to form comfortable backs for the seats. 











Minimum headroom is 6’ 0”. 


The rig is moderate and should be easy to handle even with a short crew 





Inboard profile, cabin plan and 
midship section of the new motor- 
sailer by Winthrop L. Warner 
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YACHTING 


A Fast Cruiser Now Under Construction at Stamford 


HERE are the plans of a boat of the 
fast cruising type that is now 
being built at the yard of the Luders 
Marine Construction Company, at 
Stamford, Conn. The lines of the new 
yacht were developed by her owner, 
Bennett Fisher, of Greenwich, Conn., 
and were slightly modified in conjunc- 
tion with the designing staff of the 
builder’s organization. Luders’ naval 
architect drew up the profile and ac- 
commodation plans to meet the require- 
ments of the owner. These specified, 
among other things, that the yacht 
furnish comfortable accommodations 
for four persons. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: Length over all, 
38’ 6’’; length on the water line, 27’ 0”; 
beam, extreme, 8’ 7”; draft of water, 
5’ 9”. Construction is high grade, all 
material being carefully selected and 
all fastenings being of bronze. The keel 
is of lead. The yacht’s displacement is 
moderate. 

The rig is modern and not excessively 
large, the mast height being moderate. 
Standing rigging will be of stainless 
steel rod and the spars will be hollow. 
The sails will be by Prescott Wilson. 
With her permanent backstay and 
the jib fitted with a club, the boat 
should be handy. With her moderate 
beam and displacement, she should be 
fast. 

The auxiliary motor will be a Gray 
engine located under the bridge deck. 
Gasoline tank will be of a capacity 
sufficient to give a good cruising radius. 

The yacht has a pleasing sheer and 
well balanced ends and her rig is all 
inboard, which makes for handiness. 
The sides of the cabin trunk are carried 
forward and at the after end of the 
trunk is the doghouse which gives extra 
headroom in the galley as well as an 
abundance of light and air. 

Below decks the arrangement plan 
shows a double stateroom forward, 
with a standing berth on each side, a 
bureau between and a folding seat 
against the bulkhead. Abaft this state- 
room is the toilet room on the port side, 
with linen locker and the usual plumb- 
ing fixtures. Two large wardrobes are 
on the starboard side. Then comes the 
main cabin, with a wide transom berth 
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The boat has a pleasing sheer and graceful, well balanced ends 


on each side, bureau, shelves and locker. 
Abaft the cabin is the galley, under the 
doghouse, with stove, sink, dresser and 
dishracks to port, and ice box and 
shelves to starboard. On top of the ice 
box is the chart table and abaft it is the 








oilskin locker. The engine is bulkheaded 
off from the living quarters. 

The cockpit is roomy, watertight and 
self-bailing. Hatches in the bridge deck 
give access to the engine and to the sail 
locker. The boat will steer with a tiller. 








The cabin plan shows cruising accommodations for four persons 
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Class “WK” 


N THE April issue of YaAcHTING we 

published the plans of the new Class 
K boats from the board of Ralph E. 
Winslow, of Quincy, Mass. Several 
boats have been built and have been 
doing well in racing at Quincy. Here we 
present the plans of a new class, to be 
known as the WK Class, which have 
been developed from the Class K boats 
but with keels instead of centerboards. 
The new boats are 24’ 0” in length over 
all, 17’ 6” on the water line, 6’ 844” 
beam and 4’ 0” draft. The displacement 
is about 3400 pounds and they carry 
about 1500 pounds of iron on the keel. 
The sail area is 260 square feet, in 
mainsail and jib. Storm jib and spin- 
naker are also shown. 

Construction is rugged and blocks 
and fittings are of bronze. The cockpit 
is deep and the shelter cabin has 3’ 8” 
headroom. There are two seats in the 
cabin and a couple of pipe berths could 
be fitted so that the boat could be used 
for short cruises. The transom has been 
strengthened to take the thrust of an 
outboard motor. To save expense, the 
cockpit is not self-bailing and water- 
tight bulkheads have been omitted. 
The floor timber at the forward end of 
the cockpit is deep-and tight. The boat 
will be stiff and self-righting and will 
almost never get a knockdown that 
would put her coaming under water. 
The deep cockpit makes for comfort. 

The boat will be a good single-hander 
and fine for day sailing. She should be 
well suited to the needs of juniors 
graduating from smaller classes and yet 
should interest the seniors. 
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Inboard profile, construction plan and typical sections 
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THE SEA-WULF: AN OFF-SHORE FISHING BOAT 


Any doubts we may have had as 
to whether the sport of big game 
fishing off-shore was increasing in 
popularity were certainly dispelled 
at the New York Motor Boat Show. 
On several occasions during the week 
we took up a stand on or near the new 
28-foot Sea-Wulf Sea Skiff shown by 
the Red Bank Marine Works of 
Red Bank, N. J. This boat attracted 
a great deal of attention and although 
there were few boats of this type at 
the Show and this one was wide open 
and easily accessible to visitors, we 
were amazed by the tremendous 
number of people who talked intel- 
ligently about fishing and the various 
features of the Sea-Wulf which make 
her particularly suitable for such 
service. 


Tremendous increase in fishing 


We have no statistics on the ques- 
tion but having looked in on the home 
ports of the Long Island and New 
Jersey fishing fleets (a couple of times 
last summer), we know that there 
has been a tremendous increase in 
the number of boats devoted primar- 
ily to off-shore fishing in the last cou- 
ple of years. From Rockaway Inlet, 
Freeport and Montauk Point on Long 
Island, there is a steady stream of 
boats putting out into the ocean ev- 
ery Saturday and Sunday whenever 
there is the least chance of finding 
fish. In New Jersey they berth inside 
Sandy Hook, on the Shrewsbury 
River, at Shark River, and by scores 
at Brielle on Manasquam Inlet. In 
fact, all the way down to Cape May 
and into Delaware and Maryland 
there are literally hundreds of men 
and boats devoted to fishing. Reliable 
estimates state that game fishing in 
these waters and in the big Southern 
centers has more than tripled in the 
last three seasons. 

There is no ideal fishing boat, for 
many of the factors involved are a 
matter of personal preference. How- 
ever, there are certain features which 
are decidedly desirable, if not essen- 
tial, and in developing the Sea-Wulf 
every effort has been made by the 
Red Bank Marine Works to provide 
a boat to meet these needs. Since the 
real essentials are features of hull 
form, they build a stock hull, with 
layout and accommodations left to 


the option of the owner. Incidently 
there is nothing about the hull form 
or other features of the Red Bank 
Skiffs which makes them unsuitable 
for other service. 


Fast boat desirable 


Speed is one of the principal fea- 
tures required of an off-shore fishing 
boat. The best fishing waters are 
sometimes many miles from home and 
nothing upsets a real fisherman more 
than to have to spend half the day 
getting out’ to where it is worthwhile 
to put a line over. Then too, finding 
the fish is part of the game. If they 
don’t run into them in one spot they 
try another, etc., etc., all of which 
calls for a lot of dashing about. The 
Sea-Wulf hulls are designed to get up 
and plane with a minimum of power. 
With a single 103 hp. Gray Phantom 
or similar engine they make up to 25 
miles per hour. With a pair of the 
same engines they are capable of 30 
miles or more, and with two larger 
engines totalling 400 to 450 hp. could 
undoubtedly be pushed up to over 
40 miles. 

Handling qualities in rough weather 
are a very important feature of any 
boat which goes off-shore. In that 
connection it is well to remember 
that it does not take a hurricane or 
even a northeast storm to ruffle up 


the ocean as far as a 28-foot boat is 
concerned. A moderate summer af- 
ternoon breeze can make things very 
uncomfortable on many a small fish- 
ing boat. With this in mind the 
Sea-Wulf has been kept very low and 
has a long, one-piece, oak keel which 
runs almost the full length of the boat 
and extends down into the water 15” 
at its after end. This retards swerving 
when running before a following sea 
and reduces rolling at all times. 
With a well-built and well-fastened 
hull constructed to take punishment 
at high speed in a seaway, speed 
itself contributes to handling qualities. 


Large cockpit for fishing 


The real fisherman also wants 
plenty of room in his cockpit to han- 
dle his fish after he has him hooked, 
and if possible, a 360 degree sweep 
to work in. Ample cockpit space for 
as many as four fishing chairs is pro- 
vided in all the Sea-Wulf layouts. In 
the boat pictured here windshield, 
coaming and everything else has been 
kept so low that a fish can be played 
all around the boat from the cockpit 
with no fear of entangling the line. 

With the constantly increasing ef- 
ficiency and dependability of marine 
engines, a single engined boat is a 
much better bet than it used to be for 
off-shore work, but as far as we’re 


concerned we’d still like to have a 
twin installation for such work. One 
bad breakdown at just the wrong 
time will convince anybody who 
doesn’t agree right now. 


Lap-strake construction 


The Sea-Wulf is 28’ in length and 
has a beam of 8’ 6”. Her construc- 
tion, lap-straked white cedar plank- 
ing, fastened with copper rivets and 
burrs over steam bent oak frames is 
characteristic of sea skiffs in general. 
The planking is only 54’ but the 
great strength and rigidity of lap 
strake construction makes a stronger 
boat than many more heavily built 
smooth planked craft. The frames, 
too, are comparatively light, 114” by 
114%”, but being spaced only 7” apart 
also provide maximum strength with 
minimum weight. Deck beams, fore 
and aft stringers, engine beds, and 
garboard plank are of yellow pine 
and the deck and trim is Philippine 
mahogany. 

Propellers are Federal-Mogul Equi- 
poise and there is a heavy bronze 
strut between the end of the keel and 
the bottom of the boat. Gas tanks, 
usually two of fifty gallons each, are 
of riveted and soldered copper. 

Excellent materials and accessories 
are used throughout the Sea-Wulf 
boats. You can’t have a fine boat 


The 28-foot Sea-Wulf Sea Skiff. Standard hulls are available with various layouts 
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without good material, but the work- 
manship is even more important. 


‘Red Bank must have a good corps of 


thoroughly experienced boat builders 
for their workmanship throughout is 
uniformly fine — it goes much deeper 
than the paint and varnish. We were 
particularly impressed by the uni- 
formity of grain in the mahogany 


- trim and by the attractiveness of the 


teak floor in the boat. 

The Red Bank Sea Skiffs are in- 
tended primarily for day use and 
none of the standard layouts has 
very extensive accommodations. A 
couple of berths, a toilet, and an ice- 
box are worked in under the forward 
deck, with ample sitting headroom 
provided. These features plus a big 
cockpit are all that is required for 
fishing or other day uses in boats of 
this type. Many an experienced boat 
owner, however, appreciating the 
many fine features of the Red Bank 
hulls and workmanship, will prob- 
ably get quite a kick out of develop- 
ing his own layouts for other uses. 















































Profile and layout of a 
Sea-Wulf Skiff with 
utility type cabin 
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NEW SCRIPPS ENGINES 32 TO 223 HP. 


Scripps arrived at the New York 
Show with a dozen representative 
models from the most complete line of 
engines this company has ever offered. 
Prominent among them were several 
entirely new engines developed during 
the past year and extending the 
Scripps range from a new Four de- 
veloping 32 horsepower to the big 316 
horsepower V-12. Several of the new 
engines fill slight gaps formerly exist- 
ing in the Scripps line. 

The engines which will be the big- 
gest news to the greatest number of 
people are undoubtedly the new Series 
30 models. Reading the handwriting 
on the wall, the letters in the morning 
mail, and dozens of other signs of the 
times, Scripps officials realized some 
time ago that there were a lot more 
small boats than large ones being 
built today. Their well-known and 
justly famous 60 and 80 hp. F-4 en- 
gines were a bit too large to fit the 
engine beds and compartments, and 
other requirements of many of the 
new boats, so they developed some- 
thing smaller. 

The medium duty model of this 
new small engine looks like a natural 
for many a small auxiliary installation 
where space is so limited. It develops 
15 hp. at 1800 r.p.m: and on up to 
32 hp. at 2200. The high speed model 
of the same engine turns up to 50 hp. 
at 3200. Other specifications are in- 
cluded in the table below. 

A noteworthy feature, unusual in so 
small an engine is a special tempera- 
ture control system. Water is circu- 
lated by a positively driven all bronze 
gear pump which forces water to the 
hottest parts of the block first, with 
the remainder being cooled by thermo- 
syphon. Another unusual feature is 
the detachable brackets which when 
Wed in addition to the standard 
Mountings provide a second set of 
bolt centers to facilitate installation 
in existing boats formerly powered 
with wider engines. 

in innovation on all the new 
Scripps models is a power take-off 
With enclosed outboard ball bearing 
for driving auxiliary equipment up to 
the full capacity of the engine. 


The next larger new Scripps engines 
are known as Series 90 and are 6 cylin- 
der types with the cylinders cast in 
block. Their piston displacement is 
221 cubic inches. These engines, too, 
are available in both medium and 
high speed models. In connection 
with the combined intake and exhaust 
manifolds of the Series 90 engine there 
is an exclusive new Scripps develop- 
ment which consists of safety stacks 
so placed as to prevent excessive 
cooling water from manifold and ex- 
haust pipe condensation from enter- 
ing the exhaust ports and damaging 
the exhaust valve seats and stems. 

The new Series 100 engines are 
available in standard and opposite 
rotation equipped with either stand- 
ard mountings or marine suspension 
type rubber mountings. They have a 
piston displacement of 320 cubic 
inches and develop 101 horsepower. 
In order to adapt these engines for 
installation beneath the low deck- 
house floors of modern cruisers, their 
height above the shaft center has 
been kept down to 1614”. 

Largest of the new Scripps models 
are 208-209 and 214-215.-These are 
built on the same block as the older 
Scripps models 202 and 203 but by 
means of an updraft carburetor and 
several other new details turn out a 
little more power. The height above 
the center of crankshaft has been re- 
duced from 2714” to 2334”. 


One of the new 
Scripps four cylinder 
Series 30 Engines. 
The medium speed 
model is rated at 32 
horsepower and the 
high speed model at 
50 horsepower 


One of the new Series 

90 engines producing 

70 horsepower at 

medium speed and 90 

horsepower at high 
speed 
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Principal Specifications of New Scripps Engines 
ER NEAT i ME A 
No. of Red. Gear Weight Height Above 
Model Horsepower Bore Stroke Cyls. Disp. Ratios Dir. Drive Length Shaft 
32 at 1.5, 2, 
34 2200 3" 4” 4 134 2.5:1 400 3234” 14” 
50 at 1.5, 2, 
36 3200 3\y” 4” 4 134 2.5:1 400 3234” 14” 
66 at 46,-2, 
94, 95 2200 334” 4l4” 6 221 2.5:1 675 41%” 14%” 
90 at 1.5, 2, 
96, 97 3600 334” 414” 6 221 2.5:1 675 41%” 1444” 
101 at 1.5, 2, 
104, 105 2600 4” 444" 6 320 2.5:1 805 46 13{6”’ 16%” 
223 at 2 and 
208, 209 2400 5” 534” 6 677 2.43:1 . 1175 66” 2334”" 
195 at 2 and 
214, 215 2400 5” 534” 6 677 2.43:1 1295 66”’ 2334” 











SPEEDOMETERS FOR SMALL 
BOATS 


Many a small boat skipper has had 
reason to envy the variety and-num- 
ber of all kinds of gadgets on larger 
craft. Halliard winches, deck winches, 
wind indicators, trick compasses and 
other navigating instruments and, 
most of all, speed indicators have a 
great appeal for everyone who has 
performed the same functions by 
main strength, rule of thumb method, 
or intuition. 

Speed indicating devices are among 
the most interesting gadgets of all, 
and practically every one of the larger 
cruising and racing boats built in 
recent years has had a Kenyon Speed- 
ometer. Until a few weeks ago, how- 
ever, there has never been a speed- 
ometer suited to the needs of small 
racing and cruising boats. At the New 
York Show two such instruments ap- 
peared and we predict that during the 
coming season they will be very popu- 
lar items indeed. 

Before describing these instruments 
we'd like to say a few words about 
our experience with speedometers on 
larger boats. One of the theoretical 
advantages of these instruments on a 
sailing boat is that the effect on speed 
of slight changes in the trimming of 
sails can be ascertained. This, we feel, 
has been over-emphasized for unless 
sail trimming has been terribly 
botched in the first place the effect on 
speed of any slight change is much less 
than the effect of constant though 
slight changes in the velocity of the 
wind. Under ideal conditions with an 
absolutely steady wind in smooth 
water a change of sail trim might 





The new Fisher-Pierce Speedometer in a Lawley 
15 Footer 


show up on a speedometer dial but 
ordinarily it would not be discernible 
alongside the much greater effect of 
puffs and flaws and gradual increases 
and decreases in velocity. That, how- 
ever, does not mean that speedometers 
are valueless to the racing skipper, far 
from it. In beating to windward par- 
ticularly, they are a great convenience 
to the helmsman. By glancing from 
his compass (or a landmark ahead) to 
the dial of the speedometer and occa- 
sionally at the luffs of his sails, he can 
keep very close tabs on exactly what 
his boat is doing, knowing how much 
speed she loses in heading a half point 


A new inex- 
pensive speed- 
ometer made 
by the Mile- 
O-Meter Co. 


higher, whether the wind is holding 
steady or shifting and even how best 
to take the seas. In reaching and run- 
ning the speedometer is not quite as 
essential but together with other fac- 
tors it aids materially in telling 
whether the wind velocity is increas- 
ing or decreasing and whether that 
competitor coming up behind has 
started to gain because his speed has 
increased or because yours has 
decreased. 

The “‘feel”’ of the boat, the wind on 
his cheek and intuition, of course, 
help to provide the helmsman of the 
boat without a speedometer with the 
same information but an instrument 
is an easier and surer bet. 

The new Fisher- Pierce Speedometer 
for small boats utilizes much the same 
principle as the Kenyon. Outside the 
hull and preferably on or near the 
center line a fin or strut of thin wire 
protrudes about two inches. As the 
boat moves forward the pressure of 
the water against this wire causes it to 
swing backward in proportion to the 
speed. A lever arm attached to the 
upper end of the fin transmits the 
amount of the swing to the indicating 
mechanism on the dial above. 

An oil damping device steadies the 
action of the needle so that it can be 
easily read and moves only upon ac- 
tual changes in the boat’s speed. The 
dial is 434’’ in diameter and reads from 
0 to 9 knots. It can be read easily at 
distances of up to 8 feet so that it can 
be installed logically just forward of 
the cockpit. 

The fin is cocked toward the stern a 
bit to shed floating seaweed and is so 
constructed that on striking a more 
solid object no damage is done to any 
part of the instrument. The well 
which extends up above the water 
line is permanently installed in the 
boat and the instrument can be pulled 
out and taken home each night for 
safe-keeping. It is made entirely of 
corrosion resistant materials and can 
be had either in polished brass or 
chromium plate. The shaft is available 
in lengths to suit the installation re- 
quirements of various boats. 

The other new speedometer, by 
no means limited to small boats, is 
made by the Mile-O-Meter Company 
and utilizes the flowmeter principle. 
There is a small scoop fitting installed 
outside the hull which picks up and 


_ directs a flow of water against a little 


flapper valve. Then with the aid of 
current from a 6 volt dry or storage 
battery the action of the flapper is 


~-transmitted’ electrically to a dial 


which, of course, can be located any- 
where on the boat. This dial though 
only 134” in diameter can be fitted 





ACCESSORIES AND EQUIPMENT 


with a magnifying lens to facilitate 
easy reading. For power boats a 0 to 
14 mile dial can be had and for small 
sailing boats a 0 to 7 mile range is 
available. The manufacturer is at 
present developing and calibrating 
dials with still greater speed ranges 
for faster boats. 


—o—= 
A HAND BEARING COMPASS 


WE all know that the accuracy of 
bearings taken on lights, shore ob- 
jects and other vessels depends on 
both the person taking the bearings 
and the tools he has to work with. 
Most of us get along after a fashion 
with our regular steering compass or 
master compass, occasionally bringing 
out a pelorus to help out. 

To do a real job, however, and in- 
cidentally to have a grand time doing 
it, there’s nothing like a little hand 
bearing compass of the type recently 
developed by Kelvin and White. This 
little instrument called the Observer 
Compass consists of a small dead beat 
compass mounted 
on an all brass 
flashlight case and 
fitted with a mag- 
nifying prism. 

In using the Ob- 
server Compass it 
is simply neces- 
sary to hold it at 
eye level and line 
up the object be- 
ing observed with 
the sighting vane 
on the prism and 
the lubber line. 
Although the card 
is only 134” in 
diametertheprism 
magnifies it so 
that the points 
and figures appear as large as those on 
a 6’’ compass card. 

There is a large bubble trap in the 
bowl which puts out of sight any bub- 
bles which form due to expansion 
and contraction of the liquid. The 
flashlight batteries are of standard 
size and thus can be readily re- 
placed. Along the rim of the compass 
are four little lugs which facilitate 
lining it up along a fore and aft or 
athwartship bulkhead for taking bow 
and beam bearings, etc. 
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THE BLUDWORTH PORT PILOT 


Direction Finder, Radio, and Ship 
to Shore Telephone Exhibitors at the 
New York Show were, as a class, just 
about the busiest of any at the Show. 
They had a lot to talk about and from 
all appearances always had interested 
listeners. There is very definitely a 
boom on in all such equipment and 
it has every indication of going way 
beyond anything we had thought 
possible. 

Among the most interesting of the 
new items along this line is the Blud- 
worth Port-Pilot direction finder. This 
little instrument has been worked out 
to meet the growing demand for a 
portable outfit which can be used on 
deck or on the chart table but can be 
stowed away in a locker when not in 
use. 
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It uses compact, long life batteries 
which are enclosed in the aluminium 
case and low-drain tubes. The loop is 
completely shielded and altogether 
the instrument stands only 24” high, 
An aluminium mounting plate which 
can be permanently fastened either to 
a bulkhead or in a horizontal location 
comes with the set. Mounting lugs on 
the case slide into slots on this plate 
so that it requires only a second or two 
to remove it from a locker and have it 
in operation squared up with the 
center line of the vessel. 

The only essential difference in per- 
formances between the Port-Pilot and 
the larger Bludworth instruments is 
the question of range. Good bearings 
can be obtained with the Port-Pilot 
up to a distance of 50 miles and under 
favorable conditions farther than 
that. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE BLOCKS 
AND FITTINGS 

Tue Thomas Laughlin Company of 
Portland, Maine, have recently made 


what we consider a very commend- 
able step. They have developed a 

































































whole line of small interchang 
blocks, fairleads and fittings 
kinds. 
Anyone who has ever done m 
playing around, rig changing, ant 
perimenting on small sailing b 
knows how exasperating it is to 
to tear out bolts and screws and 
splices apart just to make the sim 
kind of change, such as reversing 
lead of a certain block or changing 
type of bridle fitting, etc. 3 
The Laughlin Company has 

ized this and has standardized t 
smaller blocks and fittings so” 
pins and bolts of the same length 
diameter are used throughout 
fittings of like size. Thus a screwdl 
or even a thin dime are all that i# 
quired to do what formerly called! 
whole locker full of tools. Among # 
(Continued on page 133) © 
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AN‘ WHEN TH‘ CAPTAIN 


SEE 


S IT, I FIGGERS 


HE‘LL SAY...“ THERE'S A 
GOB TO KEEP ME 
EYE ON! HE SURE 


KN 





Essomarine} 


OILS & GREASES 


OWS TH’ SEA!” 











..and the sea knows Essomarine 


IGHTY few ports in these 
waters where the name 
Essomarine isn’t as well known 
as a boat hook. And the sea is 
learning more about Essomarine 
every year. Salty skippers who 
know what they want have found 
that Essomarine means seagoing 
satisfaction. 


To insure perfect, trouble-free 
performance, master mariners 
everywhere have learned to put 

in at the Essomarine 
1| sign ... for lubricants 
that give complete pro- 


tection on long runs at top speed 
. .. for long-lasting lubricants 
that can take a beating and Jike 
it... for fuels that reel off the 
knots, hour after hour, without 
pull on the pocketbook. 


If you know the sea you must 
know Essomarine. And if you’re 
just going nautical, let us intro- 
duce you. You'll agree... with 
thousands of seasoned sailors 
and many of the waterfront’s 
finest dealers in motor boat sup- 
plies ... that carefree cruising 
starts at the Essomarine sign. 


Direct inquiries to Essomarine, 26 Broadway, New York City 


pa © 


Prof. Schultze’s /am 
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The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major oil companies 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company, Inc 
of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio) —Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (| 


ithitetiae melt 


Company 
in Kentucky) 


In Canada) 
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Last summer one of our gadget 
minded boating friends came to us 
with along face and a sad story of a 
week-end ruined by shortage of elec- 
tric power. He had gone aboard early 
the previous day; found his batteries 
pulled down to next to nothing 
through having been used several 
evenings during the week in supplying 
power for a radio, ventilator, fan, and 
a couple of other gadgets. There wasn’t 
enough juice left to turn over his 
engine so he had to go back ashore 
and procure a couple of rental bat- 
teries and lost well over an hour be- 
fore finally getting started for the 
week-end. The next morning there 
was more trouble and delay in the 
form of a bad connection which only 
showed up when the wallop of current 
required to start the engine was called 
for. This had caused more time to be 
lost in floundering around the bilge to 
trace the trouble. 

Not quite a year ago we heard an- 
other hard-luck battery story. A first 
year boatowner having been warned 
against the dangers of permitting his 
batteries to become discharged during 
the winter lay-up had carted them 
home with the best of intentions and 
a plan for keeping them charged with 
a small rectifier left over from the 
days when a home radio meant a stor- 
age battery requiring periodic charg- 
ing. Somehow this fellow’s good inten- 
tions went bad and in the spring he 
had a couple of batteries on hand, 
dead and quite beyond revival. 

The moral of those two incidents is: 
you can’t be too careful with your 
marine electrical system, don’t over- 
load it, don’t neglect it, and if you are 
not quite sure of the answer to any 
problem it may present, find someone 
who is sure — and that is seldom the 
first person who comes along and 
volunteers information. With the in- 
creasing variety of all kinds of 
electrical gadgets being installed on 
boats it is particularly important to 
keep track of just what demands are 
being made on battery equipment. 
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Section of a tube from a positive plate of an 
Exide Ironclad battery 





The positive plate of an Exide Ironclad 


Realizing that although the battery 
is the heart of the electrical system, 
many of us have forgotten what we 
learned in prep school physics about 
the theory and workings of a storage 
battery, and we’re going to review it 
briefly here. 

The essential elements of a battery 
are simple indeed: two dissimilar 
metals suspended im a solution which 
can attack the metals chemically. If 
wires from the two pieces of metal are 
connected outside the solution, cur- 
rent will flow which can be measured 
with a voltmeter. With most metals 
and most solutions the current will be 
very small and unless electricity can 
be put back into the cell it is not a 
storage battery. 

A storage battery is really a group 
of these simple cells each one contain- 
ing several plates of dissimilar metals 
separated from each other by insu- 

lating separators 


im ‘ and the whole 


immersed in a 
liquid electro- 
lyte. When the 
Sea xsi battery is dis- 

— Stuffing Box charged, that is, 
spanral when wires, light 
Sulin to. 6ue  DUlb filaments, 
; or electric mo- 
tors connect the 
positive and neg- 
ative terminals, 
then chemical 
action com- 
mences and the 
chemical energy 
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; stored within 
PSS Positive Tube the battery 
i: Waste, emerges as elec- 
eo a trical energy. 


The chemical ac- 
tion involved 
causes part of 
the electrolyte 
(the acid in the 
common _lead- 
acid battery) to 
gradually com- 
bine with the 


d Steel 


A sectional view of an 
Edison cell 


positive and negative 
plates and in so doing 
makes them chemically 
alike. As the process con- 
tinues they finally become 
the same metal, current 
no longer flows, and the 
battery is completely dis- 
charged. 

When the process is re- 
versed electricity is put 
into the battery by charg- 
ing and the acid is driven 
out of the plates back into 
the electrolyte. 

Voltage is the term used 
to describe electrical pres- 
sure and in a storage bat- 
tery the voltage per cell depends 
on the materials selected for plates 
and electrolyte, not on the number, 
size, or thickness of the plates. In this 
characteristic the battery is analogous 
to a water tank or reservoir where the 
pressure per square inch at any outlet 
depends upon the vertical height of 
the surface of the stored water above 
that outlet. If, on your boat, you turn 
on a spigot three feet below the sur- 
face of the water.in your storage tank, 
water will start to flow at precisely 
the same rate as it would from a 
spigot three feet below the surface of 
the water behind Boulder Dam. In 
Exide and other batteries using lead 
plates and acid electrolyte, the volt- 
age is approximately 2 volts per cell. 
A six-volt system must have a battery 
with three of these cells; a 12 volt 
system with one or more batteries 
must have six cells; a 32 volt system, 
sixteen cells, etc. The Edison Nickel- 
Iron-Alkaline batteries have a voltage 
of 1.2 volts per cell. A bank of five 
Edison cells provides 6 volts and 25 
cells furnish 32 volts. 

The capacity of a battery or the 
length of time it will discharge its 
rated voltage is measured in ampere 
hours. It depends largely upon the 
size and number of plates in each cell, 
the more plate surface the greater the 
number of amperes. Volume of water 
in the tank and reservoir is analogous 
to the plate surface of the battery too, 
for just as the pressure at the water 
spigot in your boat begins to be re- 
duced immediately, as the water’s 
surface in the comparatively small 
tank descends, while you could draw 
water all day from a large reservoir 
without visibly lowering the surface or 
affecting the pressure, so a battery 
with large plate area will keep supply- 
ing its voltage longer than one of 
small plate area. 

The design, 
thickness, size 
and number of 
plates varies with 
the job required 
of the battery. In 
aircraft, maxi- 
mum capacity 
must be obtained 
with minimum 
weight, even 
though the po- 
tential life of the 
battery must be 
sacrificed. Auto- 
mobile service re- 
quires high capac- 


A tray of '6 Edison 
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SOMETHING ABOUT BATTERIES 





A twelve volt Exide Marine Battery 


A cross sec- 

tion of a cell 

of an Exide 
lronclad 


ity for plenty of starting wallop on 
cold winter days, and yet the avail- 
able space is restricted. In marine 
service, the weight and size are not as 
vital considerations and plates can be 
thicker and larger. Batteries built 
specifically for marine service provide 
considerably longer life than ordinary 
batteries. 

Most batteries use sponge lead for 
the negative plates and lead peroxide 
for the positive plates. A solution of 
pure water and sulphuric acid is the 
usual electrolyte. There are several 
exceptions, however, among them 
the Exide Ironclad and the Edison 
Nickel-Iron-Alkaline batteries both 
widely used in the marine field. 

The unusual feature of the Exide 
Ironclad is the construction of its 
positive plate. This consists of a series 
of finely slotted vertical rubber tubes 
which contain the active material. 
These slots have the affect of present- 
ing a very large area of plate material 
to the electrolyte and thus provide at 
all times a strong steady flow of cur- 
rent, and in an emergency respond to 

(Continued on page 132) 
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NOTE THAT WIRES REMAIN 
IN PLACE WITHOUT 
SEIZING WIRE 


NOTE HOW A SINGLE WIRE 
RETAINS ITS 
PREFORMED SHAPE 
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4 So what? says you— 

l- All right, here are four or five quick reasons why you 

a should use it on your boat. 

be It lives longer because it’s relaxed at all times. 

. It lets you use smaller sizes—less weight— because it’s 

ry stronger. 

or It is much easier to handle. Isn't kinking all the time. 

de Splices much easier. 

. It can stand running around small sheaves. 

ral It does not need seizing, so you can use Tru-Loc end 

em attachments, cold flowed, neat, compact, 100% efficient. 

as If you like exact definitions—Preforming means that at 
the time of manufacture each wire is preshaped to the 

. exact curve it must assume in the finished strand. 

ries Hazard “KKORODLESS” rigging and Tru-Loc attach- 

a ments are made of 18/8 stainless steel. They don’t cor- 

i rode, don’t need painting or polishing. 

erial Most good marine hardware dealers stock ‘“KOR6D- 

a LESS” or will be glad to order it for you. 

d to 





HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
ESTABLISHED 1846 
MARINE DEPARTMENT: 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


F Nese 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 






















AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION ¢ AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION @ ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION ¢ FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION ® HAZARD WIRE ROPE . 
DIVISION @ HIGHLAND IRON AND STEEL DIVISION @ MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. @ PAGE STEEL AND 
WIRE DIVISION @ READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION @ READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION © WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION IN CANADA: DOMINION 
CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. @ IN ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LTD. © THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. © In Business for Your Safety 









, nly lel $046 yuh 
bust a HYDE / 


**Tough”’ is the word that best describes 
Hyde Bronze, the metal used in Hyde 
Propellers. Pot buoys, floating drift 
and other obstructions cause no fears 
for the boatman whose craft is Hyde- 
equipped. In the words of an old salt, 
**l’ve see’d many a Hyde wheel take a’ 
awful drubbin’, but I ain’t never see’d 
one bust yit.” 


Your boat will be safer and more 
efficient if you install a Hyde. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 
Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Ass’n. 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet, “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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The sword of a blue marlin, estimated to weigh between 400 and 500 
pounds, projected 16 inches into the yacht’s engine room, the tip almost 
reaching one of the fuel tanks 


AN UNPROVOKED ASSAULT 


HILE fishing off Bimini, particularly for marlin, our yacht under- 

went an unprovoked assault by a large blue marlin which left asa 
souvenir of battle some 18 inches of his sword sheathed firmly in the vessel’s 
side and protruding 16 inches into the engine room. 

Our ship was a well-built 65-foot cruiser with large Diesel engines. She is 
double planked with Philippine mahogany, each layer of planking being 
one inch thick. 

At the time of the attack, we were trolling at the usual speed for such 
proceeding. I was at the stern with the mate and had just landed a white 
marlin and neither the mate nor I noted the blow of the fish. We learned of 
it only when, on our return to the dock at Bimini, people on the wharf 
called our attention to a glistening, white, bonelike spike some six inches 
long protruding from the port side of our craft a few feet forward of amid- 
ships and about six inches below the water line. 

We lowered our tender and made an examination and found that the 
protruding, or rather intruding, spike was bone. This discovery in turn led 
to immediate examination below decks where we discovered 16 inches of & 
blue marlin’s sword jutting out into the engine room and reaching almostto 
the fuel tanks. So effectually was the entering hole plugged by the sword 
that no leakage took place, either at the moment of contact or during the 
rest of our cruise. I learn from Captain Smith that the sword is still in place. 

Another thing of interest was the fact that the tip of the sword, whieh 
bore the brunt of the thrust, showed no scars of battle and was not mush- 
roomed or roughed up to any degree. No one saw the fish, and each who felt 
the considerable jar when he struck had a different view. The captain, from 
his forward stateroom, called out to ask if a heavy log had been struck; the 
helmsman, who might have seen the fish from his high seat on a stool at the 
wheel, thought something heavy had fallen in the engine room; Dr. Hodge, 
who was sitting on the starboard seat on the bridge deck, thought that Dr. 
McKenzie (the late Dr. R. Tait McKenzie), who was reading in the library 
below forward, had had a heavy fall; while the mate and I in the stern felt 
nothing. The helmsman said that not only did he feel the first heavy blow 
but a second which, in the light of later knowledge, we interpreted to be 
the breaking off of the beak, the fish being carried along broadside on ata 
speed of four or five knots. 

Dr. Huggins, physician in charge of the British Health Department at 
Bimini, kindly photographed the spike in the engine room. 

I did not presume to estimate the weight and size of our enemy but some 
of the cognoscenti, at Bimini and elsewhere, put the “torpedo’s” weight 
between 400 and 500 pounds, judging by the length and thickness of the 
sword. There was 18 inches in the planking and engine room and 6 inches 
outside, though the outside part may have been bony attachment, in part 
at least, rather than true sword — perhaps a distinction without a differ 
ence. The fish attacked us out of a clear sky or, rather, out of a clear water; 
it was in no way provoked by us, by hook or otherwise. It is easy to guess 
what would have happened to a small boat or dory if it had chan 
to be in the ‘‘torpedo’s” path. J. NorMAN HENRY 
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Selected by the Fishers Island Yacht Club for its excellence 
and novel features after a careful study of a number of 
new and existing designs submitted for their consideration 


HE “Rhodes 27” combines all of the features 

that you have admired in boats of similar 
size; yet she is in herself something new—some- 
thing completely different. She is not merely the 
creation of an individual or a designer, but a 
symbol of what yachtsmen desire in a boat. 

Studying her you will be particularly pleased 
with the long, graceful ends, handsome sheer, 
well moulded top-sides and tall, distinctive rig. 
She is completely simple and yet completely 
adequate. 

The dog house has proven itself to be a desir- 
able feature on all auxiliaries regardless of size. 
Within it we have created a galley completely 
‘nelosed by a light, airy shelter. But when the 
galley is not needed, it can be made to disappear 
entirely by sliding the stove into a hidden cup- 

ard and inserting the fitted sink cover. In a few 


seconds, with the aid of two cushions, it has been 
transformed into a modern deckhouse with up- 
holstered seats on either side. 

Below, accommodations are ample for a party 
of four in two cabins comfortably and adequately 
equipped. Locker and wardrobe space are un- 
usual. Bunks are long and wide and the toilet 
room is inches larger than you would expect. 
Under the starboard bunk in the forward cabin 
is an added feature—a hidden sail bin, which is so 
necessary for the stowage of that extra spinnaker 
or genoa. 

Henry Nevins, of course, produces only the 
very finest in construction. The “Rhodes 27” will 
have mahogany planking fastened with bronze 
screws, white oak frames, a lead keel and a 
bronze-strapped hull. As is well known, the qual- 
ity that he insists upon in workmanship and 


finish leaves nothing to be desired. 

Ratsey sails, being known all over the world, 
speak for themselves. 

All in all, she will be graceful yet sturdy; ex- 
ceptionally fast yet able; expensively built yet 
moderate in cost. In speed and general perform- 
ance, in comfort on deck and below, in appear- 
ance, workmanship, and durability, the ““Rhodes 
27” will excel. 


Inquire 
COX & STEVENS, INC. 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
VAnderbilt 3-8011 
or 
HARRY P. MACDONALD 


10 East 43rd Street, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-4247 










































The 45-foot Dawn cruiser,“Happy Days”, alongside H.M.S. “Queen Mary”in N.Y. 
Harbor. Owner, H. W. Clarke of New Rochelle Yacht Club and N.Y. Athletic Club. 


OR HIS CRUISER, “Happy Days”, H. W. Clarke 
F:: New Rochelle,.N. Y. has found Bakelite resin 
coatings the most successful and economical to keep 
surfaces “like new” all season. 

Mahogany brightwork on the “Happy Days” re- 
ceives four coats of Bakelite resin varnish yearly; 
and requires sanding-to-the-wood only once in four 
years! “It maintains its lustre and chip-proof sur- 
face longer than any other varnish I have used”, 
states Mr. Clarke. 

Deck paints on the “Happy Days” also are for- 
tified with Bakelite resins. Mr. Clarke says, “They 
make decks easier-to-clean and keep them looking 
ship-shape twice as long as the best untreated deck 
paints I have tried.” 

Why not reduce upkeep costs on your boat, as 
well as save time and labor of mid-season recondi- 
tioning, by applying Bakelite resin varnishes, paints 
and enamels? Leading marine coating makers can 
supply you. Write today for informative booklet 
20S, “Bakelite Synthetic Resins.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Ave., New York 
Chicago: 43 East Ohio Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto 


BAKE LITE 


©5. Par. OFF. 
The registered trode marks shown obove distinguish moteriols 
the copital "B” is 
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SYNTHETIC RESINS 


Visit the Bakelite Exhibit, Hall of Industrial Science, New York World's Fair 1939 








YACHTING 
BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


T the recent annual dinner of the Royal Ocean Racing Club, a matter 

of the greatest importance to yachtsmen was brought up by the 

Commodore, Michael Mason. In the course of his speech, Mr. Mason said: 

“T am going to read the riot act on the question of smuggling. Many 

yachtsmen have insufficiently considered the enormous privileges which 
they have always had granted to them by the customs authorities. 

“Instead of having to obtain clearance when outward bound; having to 


report arrival during official hours and go through all the complicated and 


tedious formalities required by the law — as all merchant vessels do — 
they have been recognized as men of honor, and the barest declarations 
have readily been accepted by officers who have been at pains to cause the 
least possible inconvenience. 

“Unfortunately, a few yachtsmen have been so unscrupulous as to take 
advantage of this privilege to engage actively and deliberately in smug- 
gling for pecuniary gain at the expense of the State and in defiance of its 
laws. 

“In the last two years there have been twelve definite cases of this sort 

. . and the long and the short of it is that yachtsmen stand in grave 
danger of having their privileges removed altogether.” 

Taking a practical view of the question, Mr. Mason gave this grave 
warning: “Consider the result of having such valuable privileges removed, 
It would make ocean racing almost impossible. We should have to report 
at stations during stated hours and submit to a search after a race around 
Cherbourg breakwater. We should have to get clearance papers every time 
we went out to sea. . . . Now yachtsmen, as such, having somewhat lost 
the good name they used to have, the customs authorities consider it de- 
sirable to make an occasional thorough search of a yacht. In such cases, we 
ask owners and crews to give the authorities every encouragement and 
facility. 

‘Not only our racers will be liable to search. The customs authorities in- 
tend to make inquisition upon yachts, now and then, of all clubs. So let 
nobody consider himself immune.”’ 

Further, Mr. Mason said: ‘‘I may add, to show how much in earnest we 
are over this, that any yacht the flag officers and committee may suspect 
of slackness in this really vital matter will be searched at our request. And 
we ask all members of the club to bring to our notice any evasions of the 
customs laws on the part of any boat, or individual in a boat, taking part 
in our regattas. Offenders we intend shall be turned out of the club.”’ 

A memorandum has been prepared by the flag officers and committee of 
the Royal Ocean Racing Club which the Yacht Racing Association has 
been asked to circulate and it is sincerely to be hoped that yachtsmen — 
to whatever club they may belong — will see to it that the requirements of 
the customs will be carried out, both in the spirit and in the letter. Inci- 
dentally, it may not be generally known, any yacht of under 250 tons 
register is liable — under British law — to confiscation, if caught smug- 
gling, with or without the owner’s knowledge. 

It may be wondered why I have given publicity — outside the British 
press — to a matter which obviously — and most unfortunately — con- 
cerns British yachtsmen, but my reasons for doing so are twofold: Of the 
700-odd members of the Royal Ocean Racing Club, nearly 20 per cent hail 
from overseas; and, secondly, because of the wide circulation and high 
standing of YacHTING in many countries. 
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The R.O.R.C. program for 1939 begins on Friday, May 26th, with 
races for the 60-35 foot l.w.l. class from Harwich to the Weser; and for 
the 35-25 foot l.w.l. class from Harwich to the Solent via the Galloper 
Lightvessel. The next event, on Friday, June 30th, includes races for two 
classes, 60-35 feet, and 35-25 feet l.w.l., from Southsea to Brixham via 
the Havre Lightvessel. The ‘“‘Channel’’ Race will be held a little earlier 
this year — on Friday, July 14th — and is for yachts of from 24 feet to 
under 35 feet l.w.l. only. The Cowes-to-Dinard Race is for both classes — 
60-35 and 35-25 feet l.w.1., the start being on Saturday, July 22nd. The 
Fastnet Cup Race — in which it is hoped that American visitors will agail 
take part — is due to start on the last day of Cowes Week, Saturday, Au- 
gust 5th and, as in previous years, is open only to yachts of from 60-30 
feet l.w.]. On the same day, the smaller yachts, 35-25 feet l.w.l., start in4 
race from Cowes to Falmouth. The club’s final event for the season is 4 
race from Plymouth to La Rochelle, on August 12th. 

A number of other races will be sailed under the R.O.R.C. rating rule 
and have been arranged to work in with the club’s program: The Germal 
Race, Weser-Harwich, on May 20th; the Island Sailing Club’s “Round 
the Wight ” Race, on J une 14th; the Royal Thames Yacht Club’s Race for 
the Morgan Cup — open to yachts of 35 feet lw.l. and upwards —0® 
July 15th; the French Race, from Dinard to Brest, July 26th; and from 
Brest to the Solent, July 21st; and also the Dutch Race from Ijmuiden to 
the Solent, July 31st. 
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Model HMR-600 Cummins Dependable Diesel. 
6 cylinders, 150 hp., 4%” bore, 6” stroke. 
100 hp., 4-cylinder models also available. 


The new small Cummins Diesel Model AMR-400. 
4 cylinders, 4” bore, 5” stroke, 67 hp. 
100 hp., 6-cylinder models also available. 


CUMMINS 


Dependable 


DIESEL 


PIONEER IN MODERN DIESEL DEVELOPMENT 


To assure beauty that ‘‘does’’ . . . dependable performance 
that lasts . . . to protect her smart hull against the hazard 
of fire, C. H. Ferris, New York, installed a Cummins De- 
pendable Diesel in his yacht ‘‘Penguin.’’ Thus he added 
to her beautiful ‘“‘looks”’ . . . assured instant starting... 
extreme flexibility ... plenty of speed ... proven economy 
in fuel and upkeep. Without these can there be any real 
sport? Let your Cummins dealer tell you the whole story. 
Cummins Engine Co., 2916 Wilson St., Columbus, Indiana. 
ILLusTRATED ABovE—The twin-screw, bridge deck yacht “Penguin” owned by C. H. Ferris, New 


York City. Powered by two HM-600, 6-cylinder Cummins Dependable Diesels. Length 70’ , beam 16’, 
draft 7’. 30” and 24” wheels turn 700 rpm. through 2:1 reduction gears. Cruising speed 13 mph. 
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ercinn, high speed marine engines have 
greatly increased the demand for reduction gears. 
Joes Gears have met this requirement through 
constant improvement of design and material. Two 
vital outstanding features cause Joes Reverse 
Gears to be universally adopted: 
JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 
2 ‘JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY 
Driving Thru Loose Splines. Pat- 
ented. 
Joes 100% Reverse Speed — Heavy 
Duty Models 
(Joes Gears are Not Planetary) 





TO CRANK SHAFT Instead of 


Nation-wide Sales and Service 
New York — Sutter Brothers Galveston — Galveston Marine Sup- 


Philadelphia — W. E. Gochenaur ply Co. 
Mfg. Co. Oakland, Cal.— Star Marine En- 
Norfolk — Curtis Marine Co., Inc. . gine Works 


San Diago — Campbell Machine Co. 
Los Angeles — Fellows & Stewart 

Seattle — Pacific Marine Engine Co. 
— — Oregon Marine Supply 


Baltimore — Mahon & Gall, Inc. 
Miami — J. Frank Knorr 
Mobile — A. H. McLeod & Co. 


Oshkosh, Wis. — The Universal 
Motor Co. 


Detroit — Henry H. Smith & Co. Chicago — W. L. Masters & Co. 


Canada — All branches Fairbanks Vancouver, B. C. — Simplex Engine 
Morse Co. & Mfg. Co. 


Send for free 1939 vest pocket “‘Rules of the Road”’ 


SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
GEARS 
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No changes of importance are to be made in the rules for the coming 
season, but the very full program should give ample opportunity for the 
proposed changes for 1940 to be given ample consideration. It appears to 
be agreed that the present rating rule — while working very well, on the 
whole — may be somewhat hard on the larger vessels under average con- 
ditions, and is also slightly too hard on sail area. While these points are 
admitted, it is not thought that it would be well to make any change until 
after another season’s experience of the present rating rule and time scale, 

Personally, I should have liked to see the change made without the 
year’s “‘wait,’’ and in good time for the coming season, in view of the prob- 
ability of entries by overseas yachts of large size, but other and, I have no 
doubt, wiser counsel prevailed. To me, the obvious way of meeting the 
difficulty would have been to take the formula as it stands and adjust the 
coefficients in such a way as to produce the desired results — a method 
which would probably be regarded by experts as too crude. Fortunately, 
however, the club has now a very able technical committee — interna- 
tional in character — and before the end of next season and in good time 
for 1940 it should be possible to find a better and, at the same time, an 
equally simple way of attaining the desired end. The chief danger that I 
foresee is that, with such a large committee, containing — since its recent 
expansion — such able brains, there may be too many excellent sugges- 
tions under consideration and that the ultimate decision may take the 
form of a compromise embodying various proposals all aiming at the ob- 
jective. Such compromises, in the past, have not always resulted in the de- 
sired end being attained but have had the effect of producing designs which 
went from bad to worse as the years went by and which, even now, exert 
an undesirable influence. M. HeEckKsTALL-SMITH 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


SEVEN SEAS ON A SHOESTRING 
By Dwight Long 


(Harper & Brothers. New York, 1939, $3.) 


ROBABLY “Seven Seas on a Shoestring”’ is pretty nearly tops in what 

is known these days as escape literature. Most of us at some time or 
other have played with the notion of getting away from it all. Young Mr, 
Dwight Long, of Seattle, who was still too inexperienced to realize that it 
couldn’t be done, found the magic formula for doing it. 

At least, as he tells it here it sounds a good deal like a magic formula. 
A Junior at the University of Washington who had made a little money 
from a landscape gardening business, he invested the whole of his available 
capital in a 32-foot ketch, Idle Hour. There was a depression, he figured, 
and all the professions he could think of were overcrowded already. Much 
to the surprise of his family, who thought he was just fooling, he laid ina 
stock of canned goods and set sail for the South Seas. This was in the fall of 
1934. He arrived in New York almost exactly four years later, in time to 
have his stout little ship, which had survived the perils of the seven seas, 
piled up on Long Island in the hurricane of last September. 

He managed it quite literally on a shoestring. Unable to afford even a 
second hand chronometer, he sailed his first 15,000 miles with the aid of a 
pocket watch of good quality. The fact that he knew nothing of sailing — 
the Idle Hour was the first sailing craft he had ever owned — hadn’t de- 
terred him either. His companion on the first leg of the voyage had studied 
trigonometry and mugged up navigation in his spare time. After that 
Dwight worried along by himself. He signed on the S. S. Lurline out of 
Honolulu and earned enough money to purchase new rigging and supplies. 
Wherever he could, he contracted for newspaper articles about his adven- 
tures, or ferried paying guests from port to port. Idle Hour, with her collec- 
tion of curios, was profitably exhibited at the Great World Amusement 
Park in Singapore. ; 

By this time Dwight had a Tahitian shipmate, Timi, and the Idle Hour 
had met her share of mishaps. She had slithered through the dangerous 
coral reefs of the South Seas and had been dismasted near Tin Can Island 
during the worst gale New Zealand had known in sixty years. Poor Tim 
succumbed to pneumonia in Colombo. Idle Hour emerged from the Red 
‘Sea passage under jury rig, with chewing gum and wax stopping the leaks 
in her gas tanks, goatgut holding part of the carburetor together, both 
spinnaker booms and mizzen boom in splints, and corks in the hull keeping 
out the sea where her fittings had corroded away. 

“Seven Seas on a Shoestring”’ is a young book and its occasional faults 
—an over-exuberance, a certain frank egotism, and some passages of 
earnestly purple writing — are the forgivable faults of youth. Necessarily 
so. Only a young man, and a very intrepid and optimistic young mal, 
would have undertaken quite such an adventure. We do wonder though, 2 
the case of Dwight Long, what there was about the depression that both- 
ered him. M. H. WaALLAcE 
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MATTHEWS 


offers 


THE SEDAN 


THE PERFECT ALL-WEATHER MODEL IN FOUR POPULAR SIZES 





he One of the most popular designs in modern cruisers is the Sedan. Its 
overwhelming preference is easily accounted for... large airy cabin accom- 
0 modations, an easily accessible yet secluded spot for the crew... wonderful 
visibility in all directions from the roomy bridge with its glass enclosure 





a against bad weather and completely screened from insects... plenty of open 
4 cockpit space for the tang of wind, sun and spray...ample deck space for 
; lounging or handling lines...a beauty of line and balance admired by everyone. 
4 Combine all these virtues with Matthews husky rugged construction, long life, 
4 topmost quality, complete equipment and master craftsmanship and you have 
D- your ideal cruiser. Send today for new general catalog and Sedan circulars. 
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e ISLANDER 30’ x 23’ x 8’ 4" x 4/9” Price $2,950 





@ WEEK-ENDER | 35’x27"x9'6"x5'7" Price $5,950 








® CRUSAILER  41’x 35’ 10"x 11'3"x5'0" Price $12,500 
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® VOYAGER = 44'3”’x30'1"x 10'7"x 63” 


Call or Write for Complete Descriptions 


Price $8,950 
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NEWS FRO HTING CENTERS 
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SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


HIS, me hearties, is a changing world. The latest evidence of this trend 

was contained in the announcement a few weeks ago that the N.Y.Y.C, 
was prepared to acknowledge the existence of yachts of less than 30 feet 
water line provided that they were not less than 25 feet water line. 

On application to the secretary and with his permission, N.Y.Y.C. mem- 
bers owning 25- to 30-foot water line sailing yachts will have the privilege 
hereafter of flying the club burgee from the mastheads of such vessels. 
Thus a rule of ninety years’ standing has been relaxed. The privilege of 
voting is, however, still restricted to owners of yachts of 30 feet water line 
or over. 

+ + + 


The North American Yacht Racing Union, at the behest of a special 
committee headed by Henry Hill Anderson of the Y.R.A. of Long Island 
Sound, has revised its definition of a Corinthian yachtsman by the simple 
expedient of removing extraneous verbiage from the old rule. 

The new definition reads: ‘‘Corinthianism in yachting is that attribute 
which represents participation for sport as distinct from gain, and which 
also involves the acquirement of nautical experience through the love of the 
sport, rather than through the necessity or the hope of gain.” 

This would appear to give race committees plenty of scope through which 
to swing rulings on individual cases. It removes from the books the clauses 
which, if they had been enforced strictly, would have barred naval officers 
and merchant marine men from amateur yachting and condemned to a 
lifetime professional status any youngster who ever passed a summer vaca- 
tion as a paid hand on a yacht. 

The Union modified the rule governing the location of racing numbers on 
sails. It no longer requires the number to be midway between luff and 
leech but it is still supposed to be two-thirds of the way up the sail. This is 
by no means the best location from the point of view of race committees 
trying to pick up numbers on crowded finish lines. The Union’also adopted 
in principle a rule allowing anchors to be carried below decks forward in- 
stead of on deck when yachts are in cruising trim. 


+ + + 


Philip J. Roosevelt will have plenty to keep him busy in a yachting way 
this year. He was reélected president of the N.A.Y.R.U. and elevated to 
the post of commodore of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club within 
the space of a week. 

In the N.A.Y.R.U. he will have for associates Clifford D. Mallory, 
honorary president; Thomas K. Wade and Clinton H. Crane, vice presi- 
dents; George E. Roosevelt, secretary; Arthur Besse, treasurer; and C. D. 
Mallory, Stuart Haldron, Samuel Dauchy, Hollis E. Potter and J. Lewis 
Stackpole, members of the executive committee. 

Seawanhaka, after selecting Roosevelt to succeed Van S. Merle-Smith 
who had served three terms as commodore, elected the following officers: 
Henry H. Anderson, vice commodore; Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., rear com- 
modore; George T. Bowdoin, secretary: Hugh McGee, treasurer. 
trustees are W. A. W. Stewart, Clinton H. Crane, Henry C. Taylor, and 
Van 8. Merle-Smith. Bromley Stone will be chairman of the race commit- 
tee. 

Cai “ee o 


Seawanhaka will have a new one-design class of racing boats this sum- 
mer to be known as the Seawanhaka Twenty-Ones, a name reminiscent of 
its first and long since obsolete class of raceabouts. The new craft, designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens, will be light displacement, fin keel craft with 4 
small cabin and modern racing rig. Twenty of them already have bee? 
ordered. 

+ + + 


Providing there are no wars, new business “‘recessions”’ and such, Henry 
C. Taylor will take his Bermuda race-winning yawl Baruna abroad this 
summer. He plans to ship the vessel to Scandinavia, participate in the 
Gottland Race, take her to England for the Fastnet, return to the Baltic 
for a cruise and then have the yacht brought home on a steamer’s deek. 
Baruna should make an excellent successor abroad to such distinguished 





predecessors as Dorade and Stormy Weather. 
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Close-hauled in 
Great Sound 2 onrvedlle 






PLEASURE ISLAND 
Due to its year-round charm and eternally bland climate, no 
one can say when is the best time to visit Bermuda. Yachtsmen 
pick April. 

April is race month in Bermuda, when entries from the yacht- 
ing world convene for the annual International Series. Four 
beautiful cups are the quest of this year’s series, as follows... 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MORRIS ROSENFELD 


YOU CAN GO BY SEA OR BY AIR AT PRESENT, too, local races are being held in the six-meter and 
luxury liners travel from New York to Bermuda in : ° ° : * 

ity hours. @ Sieg Go international one-design classes. These will continue through 
of delightful shipboard life. Sailings from Boston, February and March... . Like sailing, sports of every kind are 
too. * Splendid new transatlantic planes now take Gs i i 

off from New York and Baltimore, Maryland, and always in season on this pleasant coral isle. Deep-sea fishing 
descend at Bermuda five hours later . . . an enchant- . : . * 

ty experieigis ie lice Gee A ae ... golf on superb fairways...tennis... cycling along quiet roads 
Sccommodations is provided by Bermuda's many devoid of motor traffic. The place is a veritable games preserve! 
hotels and charming cottages. ¢ No passport or 


visa is required for Bermuda. @ BERMUDA IS WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


FOR SOOKLET: Your Travel Agent, or The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City e In Canada, Victory Building, Toronto 
















“*ANNAPOLIS 54°" 
The finest constructed 
standardized cruiser of her 
size afloat. Double planked, 
teak decks. Gasoline or 
Diesel power. 


* 


**ANNAPOLIS 34°" 


Three models, sedan, single 
cabin (illustrated), sport 
fisherman. A very fast, 
seaworthy hull and a fit- 
ting companion to the 
** Annapolis 54.” 
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presented in 1939 by 


ANNAPOLIS 
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Models “ 34-42-48-54”" 


all twin screw 


The boats of tomorrow will look and perform much 
like the Annapolis models of today, for keeping in the 
van of boat-designing and building progress is a 
tradition with Annapoiis. 


Demonstration at Annapolis 
Your present boat accepted in trade 
Custom work to 110 feet 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND - NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42ND STREET (OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL STATION) 








The auxiliary yawl Evening Star, winner of the four major prizes in the 
1938 Detroit-Mackinac Race, has been sold by Fred S. Ford, of Detroit, to 
C. B. Tompkins, ex-commedore of the City Island Yacht Club, New York. 
Evening Star was designed by John G. Alden and built by the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Co., of Bristol, R. I., in 1938. She is the same size and very 
similar to George Ratsey’s yawl Zaida. These two craft should make even 
and interesting competition in Long Island Sound overnight races and 
other events. 


+ + + 


Rope Yarns: Harry Maxwell, the sailing sage of Indian Harbor, Larch- 
mont and way stations, has sold the Twelve-Metre Jris to Harold Brooks, 
the Down Easter who formerly owned the racing schooner Mary Rose and 
the Ten-Metre Pixie. . . . Freddy Woodworth, of Manhasset Bay, has 
sold the New York 30-footer Variant to J. W. Robson of Scarsdale. Variant 
was not in commission last summer. . . . George Monsell, sailing master 
of Harold 8S. Vanderbilt’s three America’s Cup defenders, was the guest 
speaker at the Shelter Island Yacht Club’s annual in-town dinner at the 
Astor. . . . Charles Ulmer, one of the most active of the City Island Star 
boat sailors, is building a new Star for 1939; Scylla ITI will be number 1729. 
Another new Star for the Sound will be Ecstasy, No. 1739, for Gordon H. 
Ellis of the Central L.LS. fleet. . . . The Cedarhurst (L.I.) Yacht Club, 
of the Great South Bay Y.R.A., has ordered six of the new Skaneateles 
Lightning Class centerboard knockabouts and will take an active part in 
the setting up of a class association. . . . Sam Wetherill, the dinghy 
champ, and Bill Sangster, one of his Connecticut River associates, have 
bought Lightnings by way of lending impetus to the formation of a fleet at 
Essex. . . . The American Yacht Club of Rye has elected the following 
flag officers: George V. Smith, commodore; Ralph P. Manny, vice, and 
William L. Crow, rear. . . . Harlem’s new officers are Tracy Costigan, 
commodore; A. E. Steinmetz, vice, and E. T. Walker, rear. . . . Yacht 
builders are building boats for themselves. That’s news. Henry Nevins is 
building a 50-foot over all Universal Rule sloop and his City Island neigh- 
bor, Robert Jacob, is constructing an Alden Coastwise 36-footer. . . . Paul 
Sperry, whose Alden-designed Sirocco was wrecked in the hurricane, has 
ordered an exact duplicate of this successful cruising cutter. ... A. 
Wright Chapman, owner of Gopher, will be chairman of the Victory Class 
Association for 1939, the twentieth anniversary of the appearance of these 
smart Gardner-designed sloops. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


HE newly formed Records Committee of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht 

Racing Association is now busy ironing out the final details of the 
proposed high point championship ratings for the coming season. The 
C.B.Y.R.A. has decided that for the first year it will concentrate on a group 
of five one-design classes that are already well established in these waters. 
As a result, Stars, Comets, Snipes, Hampton One-Designs and Moths will 
be rated on results of various open regattas on the Bay holding association 
sanctions. Perpetual trophies for each of the champions are being sponsored 
by several prominent Bay yachtsmen. 

Leslie Wright, of Washington, has been appointed committee head with 
the assistance of Jim Speer, from Oxford, Md., Sid Vincent, of Hampton, 
Va., and William Heintz, of Arlington, Va. President L. Corrin Strong, of 
Gibson Island, is member ex officio. The 40-squared rating system will be 
used in computing the scores, with a suitable bonus to encourage participa- 
tion in as many events as possible for each contestant. It is hoped in time 
to extend the field to an even larger number of classes. 


+ + + 


The Capital Yacht Club of Washington last month selected E. Hillman 
Willis for its commodore. A well-known racing skipper, Dr. Albert Pagan, 
was elected vice commodore. Reélected were Dan H. Fowler as secretary- 
treasurer and Col. H. H. Jacobs as measurer. T. Frank Schneider, retiring 
commodore, Richard Doyle and R. Clyde Cruit were elected to the Board 
of Governors. 

+ + + 


There is every indication that the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron fleet of 
Stars, which at one time was one of the largest fleets in the country, is 
definitely on the rise. Latest candidate is young Henry Strong, former cap- 
tain of the Junior Fleet and a champion in the Barnegat Bay Class. He has 
purchased one of the Lusby Brothers’ boats built on the Island. 

Several racing skippers are eyeing the Chesapeake Bay One-Design, the 
Rhodes cutter that made an appearance last season with boats owned by 
Nat Kenney and Dr. E. H. Meloy. Fitz Abbott, having sold the Hight- 
Metre Amethyst to a Long Island Sound customer, and John Sherwood are 
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Shafting 


Our standard 
for 30 years” 


—The Matthews Company 









Matthews “34” Sedan Cruiser. Powered with two 
6-121 Gray motors. Owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlton Baumgardner, Miami Beach, Fla. Built 
by The Matthews Company, Port Clinton, Ohio 
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the care a conscientious 
owner gives his yacht is similar 
to the care we use in the selec- 
tion of the yachts and owners 
we insure. The resultis reflect- 
ed in our desire and ability 
to satisfy an owner when his 
yacht gets into difficulties. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBB«xSON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


go Joun St., New York, N.Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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both considering small cruising-racing auxiliaries. It is interesting to know 
that Phil Rhodes has designed a doghouse for the Chesapeake One-designs 
that assures headroom in the main cabin. 


+ + + 


John Williamson, who has raced the Alden yawl Cynthia II quite suc- 
cessfully on the Bay, is reported to be buying an Alden Malabar, Jr. 


+ + + 


As a result of the growth of the organizations and to simplify their ad- 
ministration, local units of the United States Power Squadrons have been 
grouped into seven regions and a national flag officer and a rear com- 
mander have been assigned to each. The Chesapeake region, which in- 
cludes the Potomac River, Hampton Roads, Patapsco River, Wilmington 
and Delaware River Squadrons, is headed by Rear Commander Walter R. 
Boehme, of Baltimore. 

+ + + 


The M. M. Davis Yard, Solomons Island, has been appointed southern 
representative for the Rhodes’ Little Sister Class. One of the boats is being 
built now for a Florida customer. 


+ + + 


After a year’s absence from the Bay, the Corinthian Yacht Club of 
Philadelphia will return to Betterton, Md., with its Star Class regatta this 
coming summer. 

+ + + 


Oxford Ship Yards, on the Eastern Shore, is building a 36-foot cutter 
designed by Fred Geiger, of Philadelphia, for Bay cruising and racing, for 
Cy Perkins, Wilmington, Del. Construction will start shortly on a 40-foot 
auxiliary cutter which has likewise been designed by Geiger for Elliot 
Wheeler, of Canterbury Manor, Easton. This boat will be 30 feet on 
the water line and will accommodate five. The yard has designed and is 
building a 25-foot day sailer of sloop rig for Nils Anderson, of New York 
City. 


+ + + 


Thomas Langan’s yard, Annapolis, recently launched an interesting 33- 
foot New London sharpie for Lieutenant Beebe, U.S.N. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


OATS are still coming into southern waters. Among those registering at 
the Sea Island Yacht Club recently were H. C. Cranford’s Moonbeam, 
from Washington; J. W. Ring’s Tarripin, from Roanoke; Colonel de Corsa- 
koff’s auxiliary schooner Harpoon, from Annapolis; O. M. Crotty’s Osana, 
from Ocean City; L. K. Jennings’ Timberdoodle, Southport, Conn.; A. E. 
Pew, Jr.’s Mercury IV, Philadelphia; D. J. Light’s Santa Maria, San 
Francisco; Thomas C. Sheehan, Jr.’s Diana, Larchmont; and M. F. Red- 
dington’s Annette R., New York. Since reaching Florida, the F. W. Vander- 
bilt motor houseboat Leander has been purchased by Frederic Segrist, of 
London, and the Paul Hamlin Sangamo by Phillip Mallory, of Indian- 

apolis. 

+ + + 


The big fish are biting at Bimini and Cat Cay. Frank O’Brien, recently 
returned from Guaymas, Mexico, where he helped make a Grantland Rice 
“sportscope”’ on fishing, caught the first blue marlin of the season nearly 
three weeks earlier than usual. Though not a record breaker in weight, this 
fish had the greatest tail spread of any ‘“‘blue’’ caught during the last two 
years. Included in the yachts at Cat Cay have been Sonny Boy, owned by 
Fred Jones, of Oklahoma City, and the Devshir, Dr. Spalding, New York. 
Meanwhile, at Miami, 127 fishing boats (excluding outboards) formed 4 
two-mile parade out the causeway channel to sea and the fourth annual 
fishing tournament was declared under way. The meet lasts for three 
months. With over 100,000 entrants reported last year, if there is a larget 
nautical competition anywhere and any time, we haven’t heard of it. 
Prizes were awarded for the best decorations, Glenn Stewart’s Vagamund 
winning among the private fishing cruisers, Captain Lyman Allen’s Marlin 
in the charter group, and John D. Stagg’s Billy Bones II from Port Wash- 
ington, in the sail boats. 


+ + + 


The Key West Yacht Club rounded out its first year by reélecting its 
officersand adding another. These include Commodore J. D. MacMulles, 
Vice Commodore Melvin E. Russell, Rear Commodore J. Yates Portet, 
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Hemember this when you 
next buy oil for your boat 


When the Enterprise Oil Company introduced Duplex Marine 
Engine Oil, larger oil companies at first scoffed at the idea of 
a special marine oil. ® But builders of boats and marine engines 
knew! Their permanent instruction plates soon said: “Use 
r Duplex.” @ Today practically all oil companies agree with Duplex 


that marine engines require marine oil. @ Of the various “marine” 
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ZEN 


ZENA boats, especially designed for us by Fred 

W. Goeller, are of sound and sturdy construc- 
tion. Fittings, fastenings and stays are made of the 
best bronze. Mahogany planking and trim throughout. 


Zenith boats are available in many 
sizes including 14, 15 and 19-foot 
Class Sailboats, and Frostbite Class 
B Dinghies: also 22’ Day Sailer, 
26’ Auxiliary, and 32’ Sailing 
Cruiser. 


These boats are the realiza- 
tion of a yachtsman’s dream. 
Prices include complete 
equipment. Catalogue 
gladly sent upon request. 


Dolphin 
$365 























ONE DESIGN CLASS RACER 
Length, Overall 15’. Length, L.W.L. 
14’ 51%". Breadth, extreme 6’. Draft, 
hull only 11’. Sail area 138-75 sa. ft. 


All boats ready for 


at our plant 





Dealers Solicited 









ITH CLASS BOATS 


When better boats are built, "ZENITH" will build them 








demonstration in the water 


NATIONAL MARINE COMPANY, INC. 


655 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Explorer 


$1375 


With Motor 


"SAIL AS $1795 


YOU PAY 
PLAN" 


Zenith 
Sea Bird 
$625 











26-FOOT AUXILIARY CENTERBOARD CRUISER 
L.O.A. 26’; L.W.L. 19’ 10”; Beam 9’; Draft, board up 2’; Draft, board 
down 4’ 3”; Sail area 317 sq. ft.; Ballast 750 Ibs.; Engine 10 h.p. 
Universal Bluejacket Twin; Speed 7-8 miles; Headroom 5’ 4’’. The 
Arnolt Sea-Mite 20 h.p. 4-cylinder, 4-cycle marine engine with 
starter and generator is available as optional power at no extra cost. 


HANcock 4047 

















Secretary Stephen C. Singleton. Ross C. Sawyer was named treasurer, 
relieving Singleton from this job. 

Officers of the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, Miami, were also reélected. 
They were W. Overton Snyder, Jr., W. A. Lawrence, Hugh M. Matheson, 
A. Meredith Woore, and Thomas M. Johnston. The club held its fifty- 
second annual flag raising on New Year’s Day. 


+ + + 


The second regatta in the Florida Sailing Association season was held by 
the Fort Pierce Yacht Club on January 22nd. Others in the series will be 
held by the Tampa Yacht Club on February 4th and 5th; Palm Beach 
Yacht Club, February 19th, and Miami Yacht Club, March 11th. The 
Miami Outboard Club, organized last spring and headed by Larry Mills, 
staged an excellent New Year regatta featuring a 25-mile handicap mara- 
thon for the Commodore’s Trophy. Class F boats were scratch, allowing 
Class C ten minutes; “‘B,”’ thirty minutes, and ‘“‘A,”’ fifty minutes. M. H. 
Woodring took the trophy and Class C honors with Harry Finchum sec- 
ond; John Harrison won in Class F with Enos Kerry second; Milton Coxe 
won in Class B with James Crosby second; and Sonny Hewes won in Class 
A, nosing out Fleet Surgeon Bowen. 

With this outboard club and the Marine Industries Association, a third 
important waterfront group was started during 1938. This was a unit of 
the U. 8. Power Squadron for which 36 recruits have been taking a course 
in elementary piloting under the leadership of J. E. Burks, of Miami, for 
three years a member of the squadron in Brooklyn. Commander B. H. 
Perry and Lieutenant Bentley, both from New York, have aided in the 
instruction necessary for the group to qualify as a permanent squadron. 


+ + + 


With its improved location and increased display space, Miami’s Boat 
Show sailed through its third annual presentation with flying colors. H. 
Milton Link, placed suddenly at the head of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce committee which ran the exhibit, proved a good pinch hitter. 
Among the displaying firms were Prigg Boat Works, Forrest Johnson Boat 
Co., the Matthews Co., Barker-Todd Boat°Corp., Pacific Lumber Co., 
Electrical Equipment Co., Florida Marine Service Corp., Miami Chris- 
Craft Co., Lew Hewes Outboard Service, Inc., Beach Boat Slips, Phillips 
Hardware Co., Frank Knorr, Inc., Edward Parkinson, Inc., J. N. Vernam 
Co., Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., and Owens Yacht Co. 


The St. Petersburg Yacht Club’s news sheet, entitled Hight Bells, 
edited by one Cap’n Lanyard, terms the group of girl sailors ‘“Skipper- 
ettes”’ and reports they got off to a good start December 5th. Bus Mabry, 
as chief instructor, pulled off a club cruise down to the Manatee River in 
mid-December. The recently formed power racing division is planning a 


national sanctioned regatta for February 25th and 26th and is racing twice 
a month off the municipal pier. 


+ + + 


At Havana, details are being arranged for the arrival of the St. Peters- 
burg-Havana race fleet in early March. This and the International Star 
Class regatta the last of January are the high points of the Habana Yacht 
Club’s winter season. Besides the total of seven yacht clubs in Havana, 
with some of the groups featuring rowing as well as sailing and motor boat- 
ing, there are well filled race programs at the Santiago Yacht Club, the 
Varadero Yacht Club, at Cardenas, the Cienfuegos Yacht Club, and the 
Caibarien Yacht Club, at Santa Clara. 


+ + + 


Nassau has arranged a complete schedule of sailing regattas. Starting 
early in February and continuing through March, the Royal Nassau Sail- 
ing Club is staging frequent races with the Pirate Class for a series of tro- 
phies, Williams-Taylor, Kings Cup, Royal Yacht Squadron, New York 
Yacht Club, and the Dr. Ayer Trophy for the ladies. In the newly formed 
15-foot Flamingo Class, there are the Sir Bede Clifford Trophy, the Moore 
Cup, and the Culbert Cup, again for ladies. The Nassau Yacht Club, 
which is co-sponsor of the Miami-Nassau Race, will hold the Governors 
Trophy Race a day or two after the finish of the former event and will 
also race regularly with the club’s fleet of Star boats. 


+ + + 


The latest entries for the Miami-Nassau Race are R. J. Reynolds’ Blitzen, 
which has reached Florida and is being followed down by his Elizabeth 
McCaw which may also enter; Henry Fownes’ Escapade, which is hurry 
south; and L. W. MacFarland’s Water Witch, already on deck. A British 
entry is the cutter Chez Nous, from Sarnia, Ontario. Most of the fleet will 
take part in the Lipton Trophy Race three days before the start to Nass! 
which is at noon, Tuesday, February 14th. 
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The Sea-Bird, Sea-Dog and Sea-Man 
“Fours” provide power ranges from 
25 to 50 H. P. 





Sea-Flyer and Sea-Prince “Sixes” are 
compact, serviceable motors ranging 
from 60 to 90 H. P. 





The Six Cylinder Kermath Diesel 6-288 


is complemented by three other four 
and six cylinder Diesel models. 





This 500 H. P. Valve-in-Head V-12 is 
supreme where tremendous power 
output is the prime requisite. 


A KERMATH 


THE WORLD’S 


Kermath has incorporated many new ad- 
vancements in design for 1939 ... has 
developed modern, up-to-the-minute engi- 
neering details in its gasoline and Diesel 
marine motors... has topped these sweeping 
mechanical improvements with a choice of 
horsepower ratings and sizes, engine speeds, 
price revisions and tested accessories that 
eliminate the all too common hazards of hit 
and miss selection. You can choose from 
the world’s largest selection and widest 
range of marine power plants, secure in the 
knowledge that you have selected the right 
engine at the right price. Our special engi- 
neering advisory service is available for con- 
sultation—without obligation. We solicit 
inquiries on marine installation problems. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
New York Boston 
Bruns, Kimbali & Co. Thos, T. Parker, Inc. 
Fifth Ave. at 15th St. 961 Commonwealth Ave. 
e * 
Miami Toronto, Ont. 


J. Frank Knorr, Inc. 619 King St., W. 
528 N. W. Seventh Ave. 





SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE 
60 PAGE MARINE ENGINE 


catatoc.../T’S FREE! 






ALWAYS 





LARGEST SELECTION 
OF GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
MARINE ENGINES... 








The Six Cylinder Sea-Mate is ideal 
power for medium duty purposes in 
cruisers, work boats and auxiliaries. 





This 225 H. P. Valve-in-Head Sea- 
Wolf “Six” is a powerful, yet eco- 
nomical speed boat and fast cruiser 
marine engine. 
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TO: 42° CYLINDERS ° 8 TO 


500 HORSEPOWER 
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round the world 


with DULUX 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 













Left: Captain Irving 
Johnson, skipper of 
the ‘‘Yankee,”’ the 
schooner which he 
twice sailed around 
the world with his 
amateur crew. Be- 
low: The“*YANKEE”’ 
crossing the Indian 
Ocean. 


“It took less DULUX to keep the ‘Yankee’ in trim,” 
—says Capt. Irving Johnson, who has twice circled the 
globe in his schooner—and sails again on Oct. 29th. 


APTAIN JOHNSON SAYS: “‘We used DULUX entirely on 
the second cruise around the werld because we could 
carry with us nearly enough for the entire voyage. Not having 
to depend on the strange mixtures found in remote parts of 
the world is a blessing. 


‘‘We found a smaller quantity of DULUX kept the ‘Yankee’ 
in good trim . . . partly because of its greater durability, but 
largely because the colors didn’t fade, which made the job 
of touching up the bad spots satisfactory without painting 
a complete coat every time.” 


Thousands of boat owners agree with Captain Johnson’s 
reasons for preferring DULUX. This new, different finish 
starts whiter and stays whiter. It gives boats a finish of last- 
ing beauty... beauty that resists fading under hard wear and 
discoloration from harbor gases. DULUX lasts longer. It 
needs fewer repaintings. 


For full information about this new, different finish, see 
your Marine Supplies Dealer or write to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


MARINE DULUX FINISHES 














YACHTING 
NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis 


HE Narragansett Indians have picked a chief and are getting ready to 

go on the warpath when the summer moon arrives. I don’t mean the 
tribe that inhabits Great Swamp in South County, but the boys who have 
bought, want to buy, or are having built boats of the Indian Class which 
is so popular around Boston and to the eastward. 

At a meeting early last month, at the Narragansett Boat Club, seven 
owners and owners to be signed on as active members and half a dozen 
well-wishers joined as associate members. Several boys who lost their 
Snipes and Beetles when the big wind blew last September had towed their 
dads over to the banks of the Seekonk, and it looked as though some of the 
dads were in a receptive mood. 

Ken Wood, a former Snipe champion, was chosen temporary chairman, 
and Jack Tiplady, ex-Star skipper and owner of Jast year’s Allowance Class 
C champion Tip V, temporary secretary. There isn’t any doubt but they 
will be made permanent officers at the next meeting. 

Four of the seven Indians, Ken Wood’s, Jack Tiplady’s, Bob Barning- 
ham’s and Dr. Alvin Clegg’s, will be at the Edgewood Yacht Club, and the 
other three, John Mason’s, Fred Mason’s and the Gladding boys’, will be 
at the Barrington Yacht Club. 

The plan is not to join the Massachusetts Bay Association but to work 
with the Bay Staters to avoid duplication of numbers, conflicting rules, and 
if possible, to promote intersectional scraps. 


+ + + 


The first new boat delivered in Rhode Island was a 36-foot Chris-Craft, 
Trebla II, owned by Albert M. Nichols, which arrived at the Anchorage, 
fresh from Algonac, on January 3rd. She was transferred to Dyer’s new 
place, at Warren, for storage until launching time. 


+ + + 


Members of. the Saunderstown Yacht Club have ordered thirteen of the 
Lawley 15-foot knockabouts to replace some of the club fleet that were 
destroyed, and seven, possibly eight, of the Cape Cod Baby Knockabouts 
damaged by the hurricane are being repaired. As breezes are usually strong 
and waves run pretty well up and down through the West Passage off 
Saunderstown, the group has picked the fin keel instead of the center- 
board boat. 

The club has bought, from the Saunderstown Hotel Association, the bit 
of beach where the former clubhouse stood, and considerable land back of 
it, and has started to get ready for the coming season. A temporary 
wharf will be built, and a small building on the land will be reconditioned 
for use as a temporary house. 

The club does not propose to build a real house and permanent whari 
until it is known just what effect on the shore line the proposed bridge 
from Saunderstown to Jamestown, on Conanicut Island, will have. 
When that’s built, the club may want to move. 


+ + + 


The Bristol Yacht Club, after considering other plans, has decided t 
rebuild on the former site at the foot of Constitution Street. 


+ + + 


The Narragansett Bay Power Squadron’s classes in elementary pilotage 
will begin February 3rd in the auditorium of the Rhodes Grammar School, 
on Shaw Avenue, Edgewood. Prof. W. B. Hall, A.P., of the Rhode Island 
State College, has been elected chairman, and Raymond M. T. Hobson aid 
Charles E. Matte (instructors in the Fall River public schools), H. B. 
Sayer, Paul A. Merriam, Joseph A. Lowe and Dr. Terrell B. Cobb, mem- 
bers of the local board of admissions. Prof. Hall is a new member buts 
former member of the New Haven Power Squadron. 

The following squadron officers have been elected: Commander, Dwight 
Wyman; lieutenant commander, J. Irving McDowell; secretary and 
treasurer, Harry Leach. 

+ + + 


We're going to have another Eight-Metre to give Ed Polak something t0 
worry about next summer. Ed bought the Ellen from Marblehead a while 
ago. Since then, Mark Hough has bought the Amethyst from Chesapeake 
Bay. Amethyst is a Paine, Belknap and Skene design, built by Fred Lawley 
at Quincy, in 1930, the same year that Fred built Ellen. When the weather 
begins to warm up, Mark plans a nice sail up from Gibson Island. The 
boat will be renamed Awashonks ITT, following a family tradition becaus¢ 
the original Awashonks was a whaler or a merchantman in which the 
Hough ancestors were interested. 
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FIRST 


IN THE WORLD 


@ IN UTILITY BOAT SALES 

® IN RUNABOUT SALES 

@® IN CRUISER SALES 

® IN EXPORT SALES 

@ IN NEW YORK SHOW SALES 














Prices: Runabouts from $955 ... Utility Boats from $955 ... Cruisers from $1650 to $15,990. Write for prices on new 
Chris-Craft 48 and 55-ft. Motor Yachts, or see the nearest Chris-Craft Dealer. Buy now to insure’ prompt delivery. 


CHRIS - CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 402 Detroit Road, ALGONAC, MICH. 
DISPLAYS: NEW YORK, N.\Y¥.—83 E. 45th ST. + CHICAGO, ILL—1200 S. MICHIGAN AVE. - MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—1742 ALTON ROAD 
worRtuobD’s LARGEST BUILDERS Oo F MOTOR BOATS 
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The Sure Mark 
of the 
Modem Yacht 
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ANDLING a powered craft of any size is somuch easier, 

so much more fun, with Bendix Controls! No back- 
lash, no lagging response, no rattling or jamming! Hy- 
draulicforthrottles, vacuum-electric power for the heavier 
job of reverse-gear operation. Familiar, salty-looking 
pedestal controls in polished bronze and chromium, 
or ship-shape push-button gang switches. pat 
Write for the new 1939 Power Craft 
Control Book, with details and layouts 


of all controls and pictures of famous 








yachts with this equipment. 


ECLIPSE Air-Cooled and Electric 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
World’s Finest Dinghy Power 


2\%4 HP 4\4 HP Twin Silent 
Single $7950 (Illustrated) $12950 Electric $3,450 


All Prices at Brooklyn 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
MARINE DIVISION 


754 Lexington Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 


Among the Frostbiters, Doc Cobb won the fall series with Hel-N-I; 
Arnold Hoffman was second with Dipit; Stan Smith third with Sniffics, 
There was only a fraction of one per cent between the two leaders, and less 
than three between first and third boats. Altogether, eleven boats had raced 
in the series, but only three sailed the 16 of a total of 24 races necessary to 
qualify for championship standing. All but the last day, December 18h, 
the races were on the Seekonk River, at the Brown University Boat Club. 
The last day, they raced at Warren, using Bill Dyer’s new yard as head- 
quarters. 


re Sar 


Narragansett Bay Yachting Association championships are based on 
the proportion of the number of points won to the number possible, and 
only boats that sail in 60 per cent of club races for their class are granted 
championship standings. 

On that basis, Henry Benson’s cutter Gannet won the championship in 
the cruising class with 25 of the possible 32 points. Horace Binney’s Ariel 
ITI took it in Allowance Class A; Gelineau Brothers’ Buccaneer in Class B; 
Jack Tiplady’s Tip V in Class C; Stewart Roberts’ Beachcomber in Class 
W; Gordon Colwell’s Hope in the Stars; Margaret Levy’s Metik in the 
Triangles; Frederica and Leslie Ripley’s Dilemma in the Herreshoff’s “8” 
Class; Ted Thomas’s Adios in the Herreshoff ‘‘15s’’; Jean MacColl’s Hop- 
along in the Bullseyes; John Shepard 2nd’s Pussy in the Marlins; J. P. 
Crozer’s Burlesque in the Pilots; Malcolm Ripley’s Lone Eagle in the Nim- 
blets; Bubsy Gladding’s Skipjack in the Beetles; Ken Marr’s Eight Ball in 
the Snipes; and Bill Norton’s Squall in the Newport Dories. 

Gannet and Tip will never win any more races. All that was found of 
Gannet was about four feet of her bow in a back yard on Narragansett 
Boulevard, and Tip was chucked up on the railroad track at Riverside 
and pounded to pieces. They were both historic wagons, although far from 
museum pieces. Gannet was one of the two cat yawls built by Nat Herres- 
hoff the year he turned out Columbia, and report has it that she developed 
a lot of the ideas that went into Columbia. Tip was one of the oldest of the 
old 18-foot restricted class, resurrected after being out of commission for 
several years. 

In the Nimblets, Lone Eagle and Peter Reed’s Land Boy were tied on 
points and the Star method of giving the tie to the boat that had beaten 
the other in the most races didn’t work as each had beaten the other 
twice, but Lone Eagle had two firsts to her credit while Land Boy had only 
one. The quarter point extra for first, a plan which is never used here, gave 
the championship to Lone Eagle by one quarter point. 


+ + + 


Eight member clubs were represented at what was to be the annual 
meeting of the Narragansett Bay Yachting Association but this was one 
short of a quorum, so everything that was done was “‘off the record”’ and 
the meeting was postponed until the latter part of January. 


+ + + 


The Alder Manufacturing Company has been reorganized as the Warren 
Boat Yard, Inc., with Ernest Alder as president and A. E. Anderson as 


secretary and treasurer. 
+ + + 


Bill Dyer, at Warren, has the new boat for the Providence harbor- 
master well along and by the time this gets into print the craft should be 
about completed. She is to be 45 feet over all, 43 on the water line, 12 beam 
and draw 41% feet. She is powered with a Gray engine. As Dyer had been 
working on the harbormaster for a year before the hurricane reduced the 
old boat to kindling, he was the only one of the bidders who had a suitable 
design ready and could get an immediate start on the job. She is framed 
with oak and planked with fir; there’s nothing fancy about her, but a 
plain, rugged job. 

+ + + 

There will be some new faces in the Bristol Yacht Club’s Bullseye Class 
this year. W. F. Whitmarsh has sold Cheewink to Len Sanford; Cliff 
Weaver has bought Murray Danforth’s Doldrum, and ‘‘Becky” Herres- 
hoff has bought the Minx from Seaconnet. Mary Howe DeWolf’s Rhode 
Island Red will be replaced with a new boat. Becky had to get something 
if she wanted to race, and she did, for that little Velita of hers is altogether 
too fast for any of the classes of comparable size, or even a couple of classes 
larger. The new Sailfish, which the Herreshoff Company has started to 
put out, is Velita’s hull with a simplified headsail rig. 


+ + + 


The Edgewood Yacht Club Juniors’ Association has elected Joba 
Brown, commodore; Bob Barningham, vice commodore; Dick Nickerson, 
rear commodore; Betty Wilson, secretary; and Sumner Vale, treasurer. 


+ + + 


Commodore Ralph 8. Hamilton, former owner of the motor-sailer 
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We’ll Be Seeing You at the 








TENTH ANNUAL 
_ CHICAGO NATIONAL 


BOAT AND 
SPORTS SHOW 


THE SHOW OF THE 
GREAT OUTDOORS 


Feb. 26th through March Sth 


NAVY PIER CHICAGO, ILL. 





HUBBARD H. ERICKSON 
GENERAL MANAGER 
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a 
SPORTSMEN! 


A friendly welcome . . . and 


thrilling pleasures .. . await you in 


“ STARLIGHT”, winner of last year’s St. Petersburg- 
Havana race, passing Morro Castle. 


ET your course across the Gulf 
Stream to the island of a hundred 
friendly harbors, Cuba — headquarters 
for perfect winter cruising. Explore the 
coves where Morgan plotted pirate 


Rear Commodore Rafael 

Posso, internationally 

famous Cuban yachts- 

man, extends a personal 

invitation to fellow 

sportsmen to visit Cuba 
this year. 


raids. Cruise 2,500 fascinating miles of 
coast. Try your hand with world-famed 
deep sea game: marlin, sailfish, tarpon. 
Or step ashore for a fling in Havana 

. at the Casino, Oriental Park or the 
brilliant night life. Whether you stay a 
* day or a year, you'll find Cuba always 
new. And her yacht clubs always cor- 
dial to yachting Americans. 


For literature and complete information apply to your own TRAVEL AGENT, or 


CUBAN NATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION 
Paseo de Marti 255 Havana, Cuba 
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Migrant, has bought the 54-foot twin screw cruiser Disturbance II from 
Gordon Fisher, of Baltimore. Migrant has been sold by the insurance peo- 
ple to Bert Slater who has her at Pawtuxet Cove for repairs. 

Another “‘replacement”’ is the 53-foot cruiser Alpha, bought by Roland 
Koppelman from John W. Wakelin of Holyoke, Mass., through John 
Alden. Koppelman, until September 21st, owned the auxiliary keteh 
Mermaid. 


GREAT LAKES BREEZES 
By R. A. Haynie 


HE Great Lakes Cruising Club had a large turnout to hear Captain 
Irving Johnson tell of his latest cruise. He gave a fine talk, as always, 
and his pictures were excellent. 
+ + + 


Clyde Larish will be cruising in the West Indies when this appears, 
He has chartered Geoffrey Owen’s Uldra and will join her at St. Thomas, 
He had planned to make this cruise in his own yacht Wind Song, but the 
difficulty of signing on a crew to make the trip caused him to change his 
plans. 

+ + + 


The Barnacles of the Milwaukee Yacht Club have decided that, al- 
though known as a cluster, they do not, necessarily, have to cling to their 
own dock piles and watch the flotsam and jetsam (whatever they are) 
float by. They have inaugurated a series of talks by prominent men on 
subjects of interest to yachtsmen. The first one will be given by Phil 
Rhodes on yacht designing, similar to the talk he gave before the Cruising 
Club of America. It is probable that he will give the same talk at the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


John Alden has contracted with the Campbell Boat Co., of Holland, 
Michigan, for the building of three Malabar, Jrs. and one Coastwise 
Cruiser, the latter for Erwin 8. Harris of Chicago. 


+ + + 


The Nimphius Boat Co., of Milwaukee, is building another Little Sister 
for a Milwaukee yachtsman. 
Ok 


John T. (Bud) Snite has contracted with the Sturgeon Bay Boat Works 
to build his new yacht. She will be a 34-foot water line sloop from Phil 
Rhodes’ designs, and will be built to the Cruising Measurement Rule. 

The Lake Michigan Yachting Association has announced some minor 
changes in the Cruising Measurement rule which will' make its rule con- 
form with that used by the Cruising Club of America. 

It has also adopted the new method of charging for sail area that was 
developed by Henry Babson. This is not the place for a technical presenta- 
tion of the merits of this method but it was recommended unanimously 
by the Association’s measurement rules committee and approved by the 
executive committee. The principal virtue of this rule is that it charges 
more equitably for each yacht’s sail plan and does away with present 
arbitrary mast height limits. 

+ + + 


There are quite a number of yachtsmen here who like to race in racing 
yachts and most of these yachts have been built to the Universal Rule. 
In view of the favorable results that have developed from the present 
Cruising Measurement Rule, some of these yachtsmen think that the 
Universal Rule can be modified so as to produce a fairer method of rating 
and might possibly revive interest in building to such a rule. 


+ + + 


The Burger Boat Company is now building its 46-foot Admiralty Cruis- 
ers of welded steel. 
+ + + 


Hub Erickson announces that the Chicago Boat Show will be bigger and 
better than ever, and that the yachting end of it is the reason for its steady 
improvement. Under Erickson’s direction, this show has developed into the 
biggest west of New York. 

+ + + 


This year will again see some intersectional and international yacht rac 
ing. The Chicago Yacht Club will be host to three crews from the Ro 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


BOOKS ARE ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 











WINGS on the ICE — Sailing, Racing, Designing and Building ICE BOATS by Frederic M. Gardiner. The 
author, an ice boat enthusiast, has written an up-to-the-minute book on racing, sailing, designing and building 
ice boats. There is a short history of the sport going back as far as 1768. The baad is profusely illustrated with 
action photographs and also contains plans and specifications of several types of ICE BOATS. The only book 
available on the subject. Over 175 illustrations. Size 8” x 10%%4’’. Price $3.50. 


SAILING MADE EASY — Told in Pictures by 9 G. Smith. This book takes the new yachtsman step by step 
right from the beginning, assuming that he has had no sailing experience. Terms and expressions are defined and 
identified pictorially, preparations for the first sail are made and the moorings cast off. Then the various points of 
sailing are described and pictured, the rules of the road explained and the boat brought back ti her mooring again. 
195 Illustrations. Size 8’’ x 1014’’. Price $3.50. 


ATLANTIC GAME FISHING by S. Kip Farrington, Jr., introduction by Ernest Heminecway, colored illustrations 
by Lynn Bocuse Hunt. Mr. Farrington, recognized as one of the leading big game fishermen, retells some of the 
exciting battles with the big game fish. The author has fished all the waters on the coast from Nova Scotia to 
Bimini, the Bahamas and Cat Cay. He supplies the important information as to where to fish and how to fish, along 
with the various items of equipment for both small and big game fishing. The book is illustrated with more than 
125 photographs taken by the leading big game fishermen. Price $7.50. 


THE ABC OF BOAT SAILING dy Herbert L. Stone. Herbert L. Stone, Editor of Yacutine, is well qualified to 
write a book on sailing. In his little book, he has set forth the fundamental principles that underlie the art. The 
beginner is taken step by step through the various phases of sailing. Although the book is written for the novice, 


there are many fundamental factors about sailing which the expert would do well to brush up on. Illustrated. 
Price $1.75. 


A Pictorial Primer of YACHT RACING RULES AND TACTICS by Gordon C. Aymar. By use of pictures, the 
author gets a vast amount of information relative to yacht maneuvers and racing into this book. It is a beautifully 
illustrated and authoritative work that should be in every yachtsman’s library. The easiest book on racing rules to 
read and understand at a glance that has yet been published. Over 130 illustrations. Price $4.00. 


AMERICAN SAILING CRAFT by Howard I. Chapelle, author of Taz History or AMERICAN SaILinG Suis. Mr. 
Chapelle, recognized as one of the leading writers on sailing craft of all descriptions, offers a companion volume to 
his History os American Sailing Ships. This volume deals entirely with the early small craft from which the 
present-day yacht has been developed. Drawings by Charles G. Davis; plans and lines by the author. Price $4.00. 


SHIPS THAT HAVE MADE HISTORY by Gregory Robinson. If you love the sea and ships, here is a book you 
MUST have. The author, artist, writer and sailor presents a fresh view of the old ships of the 18th and earlier 
centuries. What have been considered ‘‘old tubs’’ by most people, are shown in this book to have been seaworthy 
and fairly speedy craft. Illustrated in color by the author. Price $3.75. 


The YACHTING HANDBOOK Series 








An INTRODUCTION to SEAMANSHIP by Charles H. 
Hall. No one can go to sea for any length of time without 
getting into situations which call for the highest display of 
skill and seamanship. This little volume is an introduction 
to the art of ship handling and gives the beginner an idea of 
what situations may arise and how to avoid or overcome 
them. The author, drawing upon his many years experience, 
gives sound advice to the young sailor. Price $1.50. 


The GALLEY GUIDE by Alex W. Moffat. Success in preparing 
appetizing meals afloat depends mainly upon the judgment 
used by the cook in planning a balanced menu to suit the 
weather and time available for preparation. Follow The 
Galley Guide and prepare delicious nourishing meals at a 
minimum cost. Includes directions for making alcoholic 
drinks and complete lists of ‘‘ship’s stores.'’ Price $1.50. 


The COASTWISE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins. At sea a navigating error of several miles may 
make no difference to the safety of a ship and may be cor- 
rected hours later at the next “‘sight.’’ In coastal waters an 
error of a hundred yards or so may put a ship ashore in a 
matter of minutes. This little book covers with utmost 
simplicity the essential problems that confront the pilot and 
introduces him to the various tools of his trade. Price $1.50. 


The OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins. This book is intended solely as an introduction for 
the novice or as a temporary stop-gap for the totally unpre- 
pared tyro who finds himself unexpectedly having to eke a 
“‘sight’’ and work it out. The reader is taken step-by-step 
through the process of making observations and working out 
the ship's position. To be published soon. Price $1.50. 


OTHER FINE BOOKS 


R. Scot Skirving — Wire SpuicinG ............. Illus. $1.00 
Claude Worth — Yacut CRUISING .............. Illus. 7.50 
Claude Worth — Yacut NAVIGATION AND 

WOM sii: 5 scda hae es 4a Illus. 4.50 
E. G. Martin — Deze Water CruisING ........ Illus. 2.50 
W. W. Swan — Navticat Nuaosts............ Illus. —.75 
F, A. Fenger — Tue Cruise or DiaBLEsse....... Illus. 2.50 


G. Bradford — A Guossary or SEA TERMS............. $3.00 
Maurice Griffiths — Lirriz Saies anD SHoat WaTERs 
Illus. 4.50 

S. L. Clastt —- Lie BOs 6 cinkvnninsasskpen eens 2.50 
C. L. Spencer — Knots, Spricrs aND Fancy Work, 

Now Bae oo hoc csdticnnts cerente eee Illus. 2.50 
N. L. Skene — Evements or Yacut Desicn, New 

BB i svc ccnns cvkcde@ete aren aeaeeneeniias Illus. 3.50 


All of the above books are carried in stock and may be ordered from 


‘Book “Department » YACHTING + 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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The men whose hands built the Q.C..f? 32’ WAN- 
DERER are boat builders born and bred in deep 
water traditions. Surprisingly roomy cruising ac- 
commodations for four; space for a dozen, or more, 
for day use. Handles very easily, and is most econom- 
ical in operation and upkeep. Also available with 
standing canopy. Leaflet E-22 


YOU SAVE #900! 











FOUNDRY 
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In the G.C.f- 34’ Cabin Cruiser you find one of the 
best built boats of its type ever launched. Compare 
every detail, you'll soon say she’s a beauty. Excellent 
cruising accommodations for four. Room in the 
sheltered cockpit for day parties of a dozen, or 


more. Sixteen m.p.h. with an engine of moderate 
size. Leaflet E-23 


YOU SAVE #1120!2 
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PRICED AT LESS THAN THEY COST TO BUILD 


Are 19394 Beat Buy! 
















Canadian Yacht Club, which will come here to sail against three Chicago 
Yacht Club crews in a series of races in the Tumlaren Class. 

And we note that the Rochester Yacht Club has requested that the 
Barthel Trophy races in the Eight-Metre Class be sailed there this summer. 
Lake Michigan will surely send a crew. 


+ + + 


The Sheridan Shore Yacht Club regretfully announces that it will not 
hold its race week this year because of the lack of adequate water in the 
harbor. However, the outlook is exceedingly bright that by the following 
year the club will have the new and enlarged harbor that it has sought so 
energetically, and needs so desperately. A real harbor is needed at Wil- 
mette as a harbor of refuge as well as for mooring the ever growing fleet 
of yachts owned in that vicinity. 


+ + + 


“The Anchorage” is the name of the active club which has its fleet 
moored in the harbor of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Morrow 
Krum is the present commodore. 


+ + + 


Wells Lippincott gave a most interesting talk on the Cruising Measure- 
ment Rule last month at the Columbia Yacht Club. In the language of the 
average yachtsman, he told how the rule was developed, what it is and how 
it affects different types of yachts. A large audience turned out and learned 
that the rule isn’t as complicated as it sounds. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


HE midwinter course of yachting passed through the regular election 
channels. Vice commodores were elevated to the helm of three leading 
clubs. B. Devereux Barker, owner of the 44-foot water line auxiliary sloop 
Good Hope and one of the leading developers of the racing Cruising Class, 
sueceeds Commodore Chandler Hovey to the three-star berth of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. The other Eastern Y.C. officers include Vice Com- 


modore Malcolm W. Greenough, Rear Commodore Henry A. Morss, Jr., 
Treasurer Stephen W. Sleeper and Secretary Morgan H. Harris. 


+ + + 


At the Corinthian Yacht Club, Daniel E. Watson, owner of the noted 
30-Square-Metre Lill-Singva, former Swedish Roosevelt Bowl winner, was 
hoisted to commodore. The other 1939 officers comprise Vice Commodore 
Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., Rear Commodore Harry N. Bloomfield, Secre- 
tary John P. Squire and Treasurer Richard D. Seamans. 


+ + + 


A third two-star officer going to the helm is Commodore Thomas Mor- 
oney, at the South Boston Yacht Club. He has been vice commodore of the 
City Point organization for the past two years, owner of the Flirt and chief- 
ly responsible for the Massachusetts Bay 15-footers. The other officers are 
Vice Commodore Albert F. Ott, Rear Commodore John E. Murphy, 
Secretary Frank J. Manning and Treasurer Frank A. Hurley. Treasurer 
Hurley, who is now recovering from pneumonia, coached the South Boston 
crew to the runner-up berth in last summer’s Sears Cup junior champion- 
ship in Long Island Sound. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens reports the sale of fifteen of 
the new 30-foot over all auxiliary Islanders. A custom job is under way 
from the plans of this office for a 57-foot over all, 42-foot water line, auxili- 
ary ketch, Diesel-powered, for Dr. Charles L. Swan, Jr., of Milton. The 
keel is already laid at Henry R. Hinckley’s Maine yard for a craft of un- 
usually heavy construction and beam. She will be the last word in electrical 
equipment. 

+ + + 


Three of the five New Bedford ‘‘35’s,’’ designed by S. 8. Crocker, have 
been sold. Mahogany planking, teak deck and Gray 42 hp. kicker are fear 
tures of this class. A new 35-foot auxiliary Marconi cutter, from Crocker 
plans, is building at McIntosh’s Yard, in New Hampshire, for a Boston 
yachtsman, who plans to sail out of Marblehead this summer. Simms’ 
yard is building a 37-foot motor-sailer for a Boston yachtsman, also from 
the board of Crocker. She will be a gaff-rigged sloop and will be powered 
with a Chrysler Crown motor. 
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Here’s a tremendous bargain. This O.C.f- 38’ Twin- 
Screw Express Cruiser with a pair of 160 h.p. en- 
gines makes 27 m.p.h., and can hold this in any 
weather you'd care to be out in. Sleeps four, and has 
full cruising comforts. Makes an ideal commuter, or 
play boat de luxe. An outstanding craft in any com-’ 
pany. Leaflet E-24. 


YOU SAVE *&2300! 


The Q.C.f- 42’ VOYAGER, powered with twin 73 h.p. 
reduction gear engines, makes 15 m.p.h. with marked 
economy. VOYAGER may readily be handled by the 
owner, or crew’s quarters may be provided. The 
double cabin model shown here cruises as many as 
nine. Leaflet E-25. A single cabin model is also 
available. Leaflet E-25A. 


YOU SAVE &23380!2 


This Q.C.f> 46’ Twin-Screw Double Cabin Cruiser 
is one of the most seaworthy, able, and well laid out 
small yachts afloat. Crew’s quarters in forepeak. 
Next, a cabin for three, with private toilet; a large 
deckhouse amidships, followed by a luxurious own- 


er’s stateroom with its own toilet. Aft is a cockpit. 
Leaflet E-26. 


YOU SAVE #43002 
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WHEEL AT... 900 


Compare engine prices on the basis of the 
power they actually develop in service rather than by 
horse-power ratings. The Palmer ZR-4 is a striking example 
of the wisdom of this policy. Its inherent sturdiness, de- 
pendability and long life make it the most economical 
engine you can put in a boat. Other equally efficient 
Palmer Engines 2 to 150 h.p. are described in a catalog. 
Send for a copy. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Ine. 
4 HATHAWAY RD., COS COB, CONN. 
Sales Office: 102 East 25th St., New York 
Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST.,N. Y. 
Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 








PROPELLERS 


AND 


MARINE FITTINGS 


Users of Columbian Marine Fit- 
tings appreciate these advantages 
—1. All Columbian fittings are 
made of new metal. 2. Give extra 
long service. 3. Are ‘practical in 
design to fit their need perfectly. 
4. Strong and dependable. 5. Best 
value for the money. Specify 
Columbian Bronze fittings and 
Columbian propellers teither 
bronze or monel). 









Catalog Free on Request 

















( COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 











236 North Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
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BOTTOM PAINTS 
DECK PAINTS 
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Need we ¥en Boats have “faces” too. You 


like to keep them clean and bright. 

* VALSPAR topside ene stay clean! You can easily 
wash off clinging oil and scum. VALSPAR Topside 
Paints give you everything —color—beauty—wear! 
* See VALSPAR’S Sea Chest, a treasure chest for 
every man who loves a boat, at your dealer’s or 
yard—and VALSPAR Yacht Finishes, for all your 


requirements. Write for 36 page book that covers 
all phases of boat painting. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. City 
Over A Century of Paint-Making Experience 
In Canada—The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 


VAL 


YACHT 






CABIN ENAMELS 


TOPSIDE PAINTS 
VARNISHES 











YACHTING 


Another leading Corinthian joins the 30-Square-Metres. Charles P, 
Curtis, veteran Eastern Yacht Club skipper, who has been racing the past 
few seasons in the Eight-Metre Class, has a new “Thirty” under con- 
struction at the Motala Yard, Sweden. Keeping to the course of his past 
dynasty of boats through the “Eighteens,’’ Sonders, ‘‘P’s,”’ “R’s” “Q’s” 
and “ Eights,’’ Mr. Curtis will name the boat Ellen. E. Sohier Welch’s new 
Schelin-designed Evanthia was scheduled to arrive from Sweden in Boston 
before the first of this month. Both new “Thirties” were ordered through 
the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. 


+ + + 


Luther Davis, whose old Class I Scaler was wrecked in the hurricane, has 
purchased the 30-Square-Metre Swing III, from Richard Blackmur. She 
will be renamed Sjorbris (Sea Breeze) and will be brought up from Marion 
this spring to the Boston Yacht Club at City Point. She may race at 
Marblehead in addition to day sailing. 


+ + + 


The biggest annual powwow in the log of the most numerous Indian 
Marconi Class was held at South Boston with Herbert Allbright, of the 
Squantum Yacht Club, elected to succeed Ed Bicknell as president of the 
Massachusetts Bay Indian Marconi Class Association. Charles Graf was 
reélected secretary-treasurer, with William Scotson, inspector, and Horatio 
Holland, measurer. The board of judges includes Dr. A. P. Bonney, Ed 
Bicknell and John Murphy. More than seventy were on deck as the silver- 
ware for last season was awarded. The major interclub championship 
trophy was won by Paul McCombs’ Kickapoo by an eight-point margin 
over Jimmy Bonney’s Wiwona. Bonney, however, walked away with a 
fancy silver cooker as the first of ten prizes put up for Marblehead Race 
Week. ‘‘Ma” Allbright, mother of the new president and ‘‘ Boby”’ Allbright, 
the Dartmouth dinghy ace, selected the Marblehead trophies and it re- 
sulted in the finest layout of prizes in the history of the class. The havoc of 
the hurricane is more than equalized by the building of some ten new 
boats. 

+ + + 


Racing is assured in the veteran Manchester 18-foot Class with Almon 
E. Whittemore putting the Peggy in shape to battle the Nipper, Speedy 
and Flicker. 


+ + + 


John G. Alden is having a 47-foot seagoing auxiliary ketch, Malabar XII, 
built for his personal use at Thomaston, Maine. Among his many new de- 
signs for 1939 are the 53-foot racing and cruising yawl Tioga Too, building 
at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard for Harry E. Noyes, of Marblehead; the 
63-foot offshore cruising schooner building at Pendleton’s Wiscasset yard 
for George S. Patton, of Hamilton; eight Coastwise Cruisers, building at 
Graves’ Yard, Marblehead; two 19-foot keel knockabouts, building at 
Robertson Boat Works, Boston, for John R. Gilman of Malden; and five 
Indian Class knockabouts building at Reid’s Winthrop yard. 


+ + + 


The 40-foot cutter Narwhal, designed by P. L. Rhodes, has been sold by 
Robert E. Leeson, of the Eastern Yacht Club, to R. Stedman Hood, Class 
R skipper, through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. Narwhal, 
which was badly damaged in the hurricane, will be rebuilt. Through the 
same office, Hosea D. White’s well-known power cruiser Markay has been 
acquired by Horatio L. Baker, of Arrowsic, Maine. 


+ + + 


Walter McInnis, of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., has returned from Jackson- 
ville, Florida, where his new lapstreak 30-foot rescue boat for the Coast 
Guard stepped successfully through the official trials on the St. John 
River. The specifications called for 26.5 miles per hour but the new craft 
made it 27.2. 
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ECONOMICAL, DEPENDABLE POWER 
e 7 . . . i 
Lycoming motors are designed and built pri- A Custom “‘Twelve’’ — 325 h.p. Direct ¢ 
marily for marine use. They are not adaptations drive $3,590. With reduction gear Fi 
from some other field. Their construction is 3 i 
under one control — from foundry to test Standard equipment includes all acces- ‘ 
block. They are uniform in performance. sories and instrument panel. qi 
No matter what size engine you require, Ly- Write for attractive detailed specifica- ue 
coming has it for you. tion sheet of the engine you require. i 





For auxiliaries, skiffs and run- 
abouts an outstanding “Four.” 
58 h.p. Direct drive $415. With 
reduction gear $540. 


A Sturdy “Six” — 95 h.p. Direct 
drive $575. With reduction gear 
$725. 


An Economical “Eight” — 125 
h.p. Direct drive $850. With re- 
duction gear $1,020. 


A Powerful “Eight” for cruisers 
and large runabouts — 165 h.p. 
Direct drive $1,195. With reduc- 
tion gear $1,465. 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING CO. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 









Beechcraft owned by Dr. 
Samuel Bosch in the 
Argentine, makes 38 miles 
with two Lycomings 8-125 


30-ft. cruising sloop Windrush c : E 
built by Casey BoatCo., Fairhaven, | Export Office: 44 Whitehall Street, New York City 
Mass. Powered with Lycoming 4-58 


MARINE ENGINES 
THERE’S ONE FOR EVERY TYPE OF 

















“XS CONSOLIDATED 39’ & 42’ 
Play Boats now building for the southern 
season. Custom built quality at stock 
MARINE PRODUCTS SOT ACE ia" pATIO got | boat prices. Don’t buy until you see what 

Spar Varnish er Consolidated has to offer. Send for folders. 
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AT MORRIS HEIGHTS + NEW YORK CITY 








will be found on more Marine Fittings this 


year than ever before! 


if is well-known as the 


mark of DEPENDABLE Equipment for all 


boats—Sail or Power; Cruiser or Outboard. 


Fittings ordered now 
will be installed and ready for an early 
launching. Insist on the W-C Trade Mark and 
enjoy the utmost in safety, comfort and satis- 


faction. 


Ask your dealer to 
show you the new gadgets just developed by 
Wilcox-Crittenden. Even the improvements 


in old items are sure to interest you! 


The new 1939 Catalog 
is about ready, It’s a handy reference guide, 
and will be sent to you upon receipt of 25¢ to 


cover handling expenses. 


Wircox. CrirrenpEen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South, Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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YACHTING 


NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


T THE annual meeting of the Merriconeag Yachting Association, all 
the flag officers who served last year, were reélected. They are as fol- 
lows: Dr. R. O. Meisenbach, commodore; John Thomas, vice commodore; 
John Hamilton, rear commodore; John "Hague, fleet captain; and Mrs, 
R. O. Meisenbach, secretary and treasurer. The association expects a con- 
siderable increase in membership this coming season, with a number of new 
boats added to the fleet. It will continue with the program of weekly races, 
and with the interclubs later in the season. 


+ + + 


The Handy Boat Service, at Falmouth Foreside, reports a “‘full house,” 
with more than a hundred boats in the sheds. The yard is very busy with 
much refitting and a number of motor installations. Several used cruisers 
have been reported sold: a 35-foot Gray to Hiram Dexter, of Friendship; a 
30-foot Gray to Julian Dexter; and a 28-foot double-cabin Baltzer, formerly 
belonging to Thomas Sanders, to John Furbush. Mr. Sawyer, the manager, 
says that Handy will continue as dealers for the Matthews, Richardson and 
Gar Wood boats, and for the Eclipse outboard motors. 


+ + + 


Another yard with storage sheds full to overflowing is the Davidson 
Yacht Yard, in South Portland. Jo Davidson reports that they could easily 
have filled another shed at hauling out time. Among the boats in storage 


are F, L. Putnam’s Gladlar and Colonel Wm. N. Campbell’s Barconbil... 


The men have been busy with a number of repair jobs and the railway has 
been constantly in use. At present, they are putting a whole new stern in 
the tanker Gulf of Maine, belonging to the Gulf Oil Company. She had a 
collision in December, off the Portland Breakwater, with a big Socony 
tanker. They are also installing a new 65 hp. Buda Diesel engine in Mr. 
Audrey’s 50-footer Elsie. 


+ + + 


Frank L. Sample, Jr., has taken William B. Millett’s place as manager of 
the Portland Yacht Service, Inc. The company is building two 16-foot 
Government lighthouse tenders. 


+ + + 


The Portland Yacht Club held its annual meeting on January 11th. 
The officers for the coming year, all of them reélected, are as follows: 
William H. Clifford, 3rd, commodore; Walter S. Hammons, vice commo- 
dore; Grover C. Richards, rear commodore; Richard K. Gould, secretary; 
Robert W. DeWolfe, treasurer; Herman Burgi, Jr., measurer. Vernon F. 
West was appointed as trustee for three years, and Olcott Payson, member 
of the house committee, also for three years. 

The Regatta Committee consists of Herman Burgi, Jr., Herbert Payson, 
Jr., J. Lawrence Day, Harold D. Moore, Clinton D. Randall, Olcott Pay- 
son, Clinton D. Merrill, Walter DeC. Moore, Jr., Roger C. Hay, George 
Bradley, Michael Johnson and Egerton B. Sawtelle. 

The members voted to join the Maine Yacht Racing Association, an 
affiliate of the North American Yacht Racing Union, in order to establish 
uniform racing rules. The interclub racing will be continued this season, 
probably with a larger schedule than that of last year. The Monhegan 
Ocean race will be run, the date to be determined later by the committee. 
They also expect to run another navigation-power race, the first of its kind 
having been held here last J uly. 

A resolution was passed urging that Maine congressmen introduce legis 
lation at the present session providing for the exemption of pleasure craft 
under 200 tons from the provisions of the now famous, or rather i- 
famous, International Labor Treaty. 

There will be a special meeting of the Regatta Committee in the near 
future to elect a chairman, and to work out a schedule both for the Saturday 
racing, at Falmouth Foreside, and for the main events mentioned above. 
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SINGLE-HANDERS 


35'x 24’ 6” x8’ 6" x5'3” Sails, Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
Sail Area, 480 sq. ft. Headroom, 6’ 1” 


> 4A A_A_A_ AA 


Tho Porfect. Racing. Cruison 


Before you decide on any auxiliary, look 
over the Single-Hander. A trim, fast 35’ 
hull, featuring full headroom throughout, 
accommodations for four, masts stepped 
on deck, electric lights, finest grade 
upholstery, ash blocks and sheet winches, 
available in either sloop or yawl rig. 
Specifications which defy comparison! 
The Single-Hander, first in the field, tried 
and proven. limited number only 


available for 1939. 


Also inquire for particulars on our new 
281%” o.a. auxiliary cruising sloops priced 
at $2750. 


E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR., INC. 
40 Central Street Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: CAPitol 2337 Cable: TIPLER-BOSTON 
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SINGLE-HANDERS 


NEW! LAUGHLIN YACHT BLOCKS | 


With Interchangeable Fittings 
@ POPULAR AT THE RECENT NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
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Builder, Palmer Scott & Co. 
Power, Gray Sea-Scout 



































YAWL RIG $4000 














(All Four Cycle) 


T single 3 Four 
cyl. sizes cyl. sizes 
1 to 8 H.P. 8to 35H.P. 


(All Four Cycle) 





‘Look for these Quality Features in Your Inboard Engine’’ 


(1) High tension magneto with impulse coupling 
(2) Timken Roller bearings 

(3) Valve seat inserts 

(4) Special marine carburetion 

(5) Adequate air-volume to keep engine cool 





A boat will give satisfaction to the owner only to the extent of its 
power plant’s efficiency. 
The engine must start instantly so it must have a high tension magneto 
with impulse coupling. 
In order to put out its maximum power and efficiency it must run cool, 
therefore, adequate air-volume is vital. 
To give smooth satisfactory performance at either high speeds or slow 
trolling speeds, special carburetion is essential. 
For minimum upkeep costs and to insure long engine life, Timken roller 
bearings, also valve seat inserts are required. 

All of these features are found only in the WISCONSIN 

4-cycle air-cooled marine engine 
Write for catalog M-500 containing complete specifications. 


LAUGHLIN Yacht Blocks are of hand- 
some appearance, compact yet free run- 
ning, strong yet light. Send for the Com- 
iat Catalog of LAUGHLIN Marine 

ardware. (Free to dealers and builders; 
to others only 25c.) 


Drop forged shells 
Fittings may be changed quickly by 
owner or dealer, with use of a dime for a 


polished or plain. 





screw driver. A great convenience. 
locks used in combination with front 
side and spring shackles; oom halyard 
idles; eye straps and deck leaders. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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The Sensation of the 
New York Motor Boat Show — 


WELDWOOD 





PHENOLIC RESIN BONDED 


MARINE PLYWOOD 


We demonstrated the WATER- 
PROOF qualities of WELD- 
WOOD and distributed WELD- 
WOOD literature and samples 
to nearly 20,000 of the Show’s 
visitors. Hundreds of them said, 
“It is the answer to the Boat- 
builders’ prayer.” 


WELDWOOD is the ONLY marine ply- 
wood unqualifiedly guaranteed against 


ply separation under any conditions of 
marine use. 


Every GENUINE Weldwood panel has the 
trade mark “WELDWOOD"” brand-burned 
or prominently stamped on the edge. There 
is no substitute for WELDWOOD-there is 
NOTHING just-as-good! 


lf your lumber-dealer cannot supply you, 
write to us direct. 


UNITED STATES 


PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 618 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, Boston, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Rochester, Detroit, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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YACHTING 
REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Walter Rowe 


HE one and only Sam Wetherill has moved his headquarters to Essex 
where he will maintain an office in the annex of the Griswold Inn. Sam 
will have a general yacht brokerage business besides representing John 
Alden, naval architect of Boston; Kelvin-White and Kenyon Instruments, 
and Weston M. Jenks, of Hartford, distributor for stock sail and motor 
boats and marine equipment. 
+ + + 


The Stonington, Groton Long Point and Mason’s Island Yacht Clubs are 
completely demolished and will have to be rebuilt if they are to be usable 
next summer. The Shennecossett and Thames clubs need only minor re- 
pairs which have already been started. 


+ + + 


The possibility of seeing an interclub one-design racing class under the 
auspicies of the E.C.Y.R.A. are a little brighter with the advent and en- 
thusiastic reception of the Lightning Class. This 19-footer, designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, seems to be the answer to the prayers of the various 
members of one-design committees. A demonstrator will be available at 
Essex about April first. 


+ + + 


E.V.D. (Dyke) Wetmore, harbor master at Essex and raconteur extraor- 
dinary, will spend the winter in the sunny climes of Florida, at Fort 
Meyer, where he has already shipped an outboard for trolling along some 
of the inland waterways off the Gulf of Mexico. 


+ + + 


William Dodge, of Mystic, will try and pick up where he left off in 
southern waters two years ago when he sailed in the winning boat in every 
long distance cruising race off Florida and then won the Biscayne Bay 
Yacht Club’s annual Sunburn Dinghy Regatta in his Class X boat Moth- 
ball. Bill expects to get to Miami in time for the Nassau Race which starts 
February 14th. 


+ + + 


Charles H. Cuno, of Meriden, will put his schooner Vagabond in com- 
mission again next summer after a season’s lay up. The Vagabond will have 
a completely new rig which will be installed by the Essex Boat Works. 
Warner Buxton, of Springfield, will have a new and modern rig in his cutter 
Aries. Dauntless will do the work. 


+ + + 


Post’s Yard, in Mystic, is building a 29-foot twin-screw fishing boat for 
J. O. Enders, of Hartford and Mason’s Island, modeled after the famous 
Block Island fishing craft. 

ee 


M. J. Tuller, of the Hartford Yacht Club, will again sail his 14-foot cruis- 
ing cat Sea Wren. This will be the thirty-third season for this remarkable 
little craft that was developed many years ago by Thomas Fleming Day. 
The boat seems to be as durable as her capable and venerable skipper. 


+ + + 


General S. A. Cheney, U.S.A., retired, of Manchester, Conn., is the 
latest purchaser of one of the Alden-designed stock Malabar, Jr., cutters 
being built by the Bristol Yacht Yard in South Bristol, Maine. General 
Cheney will keep his new craft, which replaces his schooner Onward III, 
lost in the September hurricane, at Mason’s Island, Conn., where he has 4 
summer home. He is expected to enter her in the spring cruise of the Off 
Soundings Club, in which she will be opposed by a sister ship, Peter Com- 
stock’s Tuska, sailing under the colors of the Essex Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


From the Show . . . The Lightning Class of one-design racing sloops 
got off to a big start with Skaneateles selling 27 of these 19-footers and 
Essex making a beginning with a fleet of three and more to follow. Bill 
Sangster will skipper one of the Lightnings. . . . Hervey L. Stockder, of 
the Essex Boat Works, made his headquarters at the Cape Cod exhibit. 
. . . Peter Comstock was seen carefully examining the half model of the 
new Malabar, Jr., at the booth of John G. Alden. The Ivoryton dinghy 
skipper has ordered one of these new stock auxiliary cruisers. . . . The 
Whitman ‘Kenyons, of the seagoing home Stortebeker, were all over the 
show. Whit’s new combined piloting and plotting instrument, the Navig* 
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POWER ... efficiently applied! 





Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 


Chrysler Ace Engines, with reduction gears, have turned wheels as large as 34 diameter by 


34 pitch, 400 r.p.m. Chrysler can power every type boat from a 16-ft. high-speed run- 
about to a 65-ft. medium-speed twin-screw cruiser. Or fishing and work boats up to 50-ft. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


e Marine Engine Division e 


DETROIT 
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KENYON 


Instruments of Precision 











Extremely light for masthead mounting 


THE 
KENYON ANEMOMETER 


A sturdy, weather-proof ane- 
mometer, moderate in size and 
extremely sensitive, designed 
especially for yacht, yacht club 
or home weather bureau in- 
Stallations. The direct-reading, 
dial indicating unit, calibrated 
for wind velocities up to 60 
m.p.h., may be installed at any 
distance from the transmitting 
unit. Internal electric dial illu- 
mination available. 


ee: 





THE KENYON WIND 
DIRECTION INDICATOR 


Constantly informs the helms- 
man of the wind’s direction and 
slightest change upon an indi- 
cating dial which may be lo- 
cated anywhere in the boat. The 
lightweight, masthead trans- 
mitter unit is of novel self- 
dampening design. Indicator is 
furnished in chrome finished 
bronze case. Internal electric 
dial illumination available. In- 
valuable for night sailing. 





Small overall dimensions for masthead 
or spreader mounting 

















Manufacturers of the Famous Kenyon Speedometer Log 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO. 


273 New York Avenue 
HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND 





GIBBS="SEASKIFFS 


A COMPLETE INBOARD MOTOR BOAT for . . 
general utility, picnicking, fishing or day $ 
cruising on seaboard or inland waters, priced 


aslowas . 





GALLON OF 


ro 60 MILES ov ONE ‘casoune 


THE GIBBS POWER SEA-SKIFF is a 100% inboard motor boat, of 
excellent sea-ability and drawing very little water. It is powered 
with a well-known, instant starting, 4-cycle, smooth running and 
thoroughly dependable engine. It is built to last a lifetime. White 
Cedar and selected Oak; salt water fittings and fastenings; rudder, 
shaft and propellers made of extra heavy bronze. Five Models — 
boat illustrated is the new De Luxe Fourteen-Footer. 


World’s Fastest Selling Inboard Mector Boats 


GAS ENGINE COMPANY 
IBBS OF FLORIDA 
GIBSON STREET, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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TEACHER'S 
Parfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY — 





86 PROOF 


Men who have learned to relax, who lead well- 
ordered lives find Teacher’s balanced flavour 
deeply satisfying. Teacher’s hearty... not 


heavy ... taste, mild smoothness never vary. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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tor, was on exhibition at Kelvin-White’s exhibit. Helen was examining the 
decorations of all the motor cruisers and announced that she will open up 
an interior yacht decoration department of the Kenyon Pattee Company, 
with headquarters at Saybrook. . . . Sam and Shirley Jones, of Shen- 
necossett, have purchased Bromleigh Stone’s cutter Teal II and combed the 
Show for all the gadgets that will make cruising in this 39-footer com- 
fortable. . . . Bill and Emily Ridgeway, of Eastern Point, examined their 
new Matthews ‘‘38”’ from stem to stern. The boat that will replace the one 
they lost in the hurricane three days after taking delivery was the “show 
boat.”’ . . . Commodore Stan Hope, of Sachem’s Head, gave Whit 
Stueck, of the Mystic Ship Yard, an order for a brand new Star which the 
Commodore will call Subito. . . . Lew Moody and O. P. Robinson, of the 
Electric Boat Company, tramped the three floors of the Show looking for 
equipment for their new auxiliaries under construction in Groton. Lew is 
building a 21-foot cutter from his own designs, husky and gaff-rigged, while 
Roby is rebuilding the Coastwise Cruiser Lucky Star, purchased from Dick 
Hill after the hurricane. He will call the rebuilt job Lucky Too. . . . Har- 
rison G. White, of Springfield, ordered a new 39-foot Baltzer-Jonesport 
motor cruiser to replace his 34-footer Eight Bells, sunk off Essex last Sep- 
tember. A sailing dinghy will go along with the big boat. . . . Howard M. 
Smith, of New London, has designed a 26-foot over all combined cruiser and 
racing auxiliary for the Thames Yacht Club. Two new Harpoons are being 
built for Thames to replace two that were lost in the big blow. . . . The 
Fishers Island Yacht Club has placed an order, with Nevins Yard at City 
Island, for six 39-foot racing-cruising auxiliaries, from designs by P. L. 
Rhodes. There will be more of these new craft ordered soon at which time 
the names of the owners will be divulged. . . . 


LAKE ONTARIO 


By W. Peck Farley 


NEWS 


HE Royal Canadian Yacht Club, at its annual meeting, elected the fol- 

lowing officers for 1939: Commodore, Thomas K. Wade; vice commo- 
dore, James G. Hahn; rear commodore, Stewart Playfain; fleet captain, 
Percy McFarlane; secretary, Donald G. Bremner; treasurer, A. G. La- 
Venture. 

At this meeting, the challenge for the George Cup made on behalf of th 
Rochester Y. C., was accepted. The races for this trophy will be sailed 
in the Six-Metre Class. 

An invitation has been received from the Chicago Yacht Club, by both 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club and the Queen City Yacht Club, fora 
series of crew races, three men to the crew, in the Tumlaren Class. These 
races will be conducted somewhat along the same lines as the races for the 
Barthel Trophy which were held this year in the Eight-Metre Class at 
Youngstown, N. Y. Toronto has indicated that it will accept the invitation 
for a series to be held about August 15th. 


+ + + 


Throughout the winter, on Wednesday noons, Toronto yachtsmen et- 
joy meetings of the Shellback Club. Seventy to eighty sailors and ther 
friends assemble for luncheon to hear a speaker on a nautical topic. 


+ + + 


The Royal Hamilton Yacht Club celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary 
on December 8th. The occasion was marked by the official opening of the 
new clubhouse. A gala dinner was attended by about 150 yachtsmen. 
Emelius Jarvis, who was made a life member of the club in recognition d 
his work as one of the founders, gave an interesting talk on the founding 
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Bon Voyager and Viking 


Five Sold 
at the Show 
There’s a Reason! 














The only small yacht offering all these features 


@ Large cabin with full headroom throughout 

@ 48” galley, completely equipped, spacious lockers 

@ Sleeps 4, with private stateroom forward 

@ Large cockpit, self bailing, wide side decks 

@ Mahogany planking, Everdur fastenings, Gray 
motor 

@ PRICE $3,285.00 F. O. B., FULLY EQUIPPED 


1110 





Represented in New York 
by John H. Wells, Inc., 


1l East 44th Street, 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-3126 


Edgar C. Van Dyke, Jr. 


Land Title Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Some of the “‘Viking’s’’ features 
@ Large deckhouse with lounge 
@ Accommodations for 4-5 
@ Full headroom throughout 
@ Completely furnished and equipped 
@ Chart table, writing desk 
@ Available with Diesel engine 
@ PRICE ON REQUEST 








KUSHON KLOTH 
THRIVES on Hard Usage! 





For the first time, here is a smart 
upholstery fabric that fairly dares 
you to fade it, stain it or wear it out! 


“FIREPROOF” 














DON’T 











HOOPERWOOD KUSHON 
KLOTH is not a “cheap”’ cover, 
nor an “imitation,” but a rich, 
colorful fabric of an entirely new 
type. It cannot fade, crack or 
peel, and resists mildew, alcohol, 
gasoline and oil. In smart new 
colors — for yacht cushions, pil- 
lows, transom covers, spray hoods 
and covers for tenders. Ask your 
boatyard, builder or dealer — 
or send us his name. 


All Your Canvas 


Paint your old co 
with FIRE CHIEF Sea 
Pound—and they will 
not only look better 
and last far longer 
but will be Protected 
against every accj- 
dental cause of fire, 

oe all new covers, 

insist onthe - 
finished FIRE HI 

Cotton Duck. In either 

form, the FIRE CHIEF 

finish resists fire, water, 
mildew—pays for itse]f 
in Extra Wear—and 





WON'T WASH OUT. 











WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 











General Offices: 
JUNIPER AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 


320 Broadway, New York 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP. 


Som the 
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‘HOOPERWOOD KUSHON KLOTH 


gFADEPROOF 


STAINPROOF 


WEARPROOF 








NAME 


182 SHOEMAKER, DETROIT, MICH. 
Send the blank for FREE propeller analysis. 


GUESS AT 


PROPELLER SIZE! 


PROPULSION ENGINEERS 
STUDY YOUR NEEDS FREE 


It takes expert knowledge to select the right 
propeller for any boat. And when the wheel 
is “matched” to hull and engine, you are 
repaid its cost many times not only in maxi- 
mum boat speed, but also in actual operating 
economies, smooth, vibrationless riding 
comfort, lasting durability. Send for the 
Specification Blank. Let our experts analyze 
your needs and prescribe the right wheel for 
finest all-around performance. This report is 
FREE. Send the coupon TODAY for the 
Propeller Specification Blank! 








ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


STATE. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
PAINTERS 


WILL TELL YOU 





There can be no better test than 
time——no greater proof than per— 
formance. Smith Finishes give 
complete sat— 
isfaction on 
the America's 
Cup Defenders 
—-and on. the 
smallest out- 
boards and 
Sailboats. 


At all yards and dealers. 
Write for color card and 


special leaflets on bottoms, 





topsides and interiors. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 


Established 1827 


11 East 36th St. New York City 


MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 




















YACHTING 


and early days of the club. The 1939 Lake Yacht Racing Association re. 
gatta will be held under the auspices of the Royal Hamilton Y. C. 


+ + + 


The Olcott Yacht Club has held its annual meeting at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1939: Commodore, Dr. F. J. Moyer; vice 
commodore, Karl Korth; rear commodore, Dr. Roy Van Valkenburgh; 
fleet captain, Eugene Lerch; secretary, Theodore Hadley; treasurer, [- 
liott Dix; directors, William Truesdale, Harry Hamil, Lawrence Van 
Mater. 

The club has made several capital expenditures this year, having con- 
structed a new bunk house and erected a suitable derrick and gin pole, 

Olcott has a Snipe fleet of twenty in which 17-year-old Bob Hedley has 
won every official race. He finished third in the Internationals, in 1938. The 
club won the President’s Cup for Six-Metres from the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


The Rochester Yacht Club officially reports thirteen new boats coming 
into the club next spring. As there are always some late spring decisions to 
purchase, this figure will no doubt be larger, but conditions at the club 
require early application for mooring facilities as the club basin is now 
about full. 

Commodore Harold Field has named his new Week-Ender Escapade, 
Ed Chapin has disposed of his Chris-Craft and has ordered a larger boat, 
a 38-footer, of the same make. 

Formal acceptance of the R.Y.C. challenge for the George Cup, for 
‘‘Sixes,”’ has been received from the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. Com- 
modore Field has appointed the following committee to arrange details: 
Phil Farnham, chairman, Bob Gordon, Peck Farley. 

By way of suggestion, why not hold the George Cup Race at Rochester, 
just prior to the Freeman Cup Race which this year starts at Sodus? The 
“Sixes’’ could then arrange a little class race to Sodus, about 30 miles, after 
the event. The Royal Canadian Yacht Club, holder of the cup, has the 
privilege of holding the race in its own waters, but it is possible that it 
might be interested in such an arrangement. 

The Dinghy Division of the R.Y.C. elected the following officers for 
1939: Gil Barber, chairman, William Hodge, secretary, Henry Maizgren, 
treasurer. The Dinghy Class will go to the starting line this year with 
more than twenty boats. One of the features of the racing schedule will 
probably be a long distance race to Sodus Bay and return the next day. If 
they should happen to strike a head wind, which is very probable on their 
return, it might be a matter of 75 to 100 miles of sailing, quite a jaunt for 
a dinghy. 

Two new 14-foot International dinghies will come into the club this 
season. Commodore Field has. presented a new perpetual trophy for the 
season championship. 

The R.Y.C. Star Class will start the season with ten boats as two new 
boats are coming into the class by spring. 


+ + + 


The following officers for 1939 have been elected by the Nine Mile 
Point Yacht Club: Fleet Captain, George Glenn; secretary, Kelsey Crel- 
lin; treasurer, Jess Gray; chairman, race committee, James Donaldson. 

George Glenn has had a new Snipe built by Emmons at Brewerton, 
N. Y. Heather is reported to be a fine job of building. 


+ + + 


Two new yacht clubs have been formed on the south shore of Lake 
Ontario, one at Wilson, N. Y., and the other at Oak Orchard. Commodore 
Moyer of the Olcott Yacht Club has presented a suitable trophy to be raced 
for by the Snipe fleets of these clubs. The races are to be held at Oleott 
this summer. 


NEW WORLD RECORD SET IN FLORIDA 


N January 16th, at Rockledge, Fla., a new world record for the 225 
cubic-inch class was set by Gray Goose JI when she made an average 
speed of 85.923 miles per hour in two runs over the measured mile. The 
previous record, 75.393 miles per hour, held by Jack Cooper’s Tops Il, 
was made at the President’s Cup Regatta in Washington last September. 
Gray Goose II is a new boat, built by Apel at Ventnor, N. J., and designed 
in conjunction with the owner, George O. Cannon, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y. She was driven in her trials by Hugh Gingras, of Rockledge. Her et 
gine is a 225-cubic-inch Lycoming. : 
The record has been approved by the American Power Boat Associatio? 
and has been submitted to the International Motor Yacht Union fo! 
approval. 
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Scott INVADERS. 


Flagship of the Elco fleet, this fine 53- 
footer, powered with a pair of 250 h.p. 
Hall-Scott INVADERS, attracted wide at- 
tention at the New York Motor Boat 
Show last month. Almost as you read 
this, she will be on her way to Florida 
with her new owner. 


Launched last summer, Jacpau III 
is widely recognized as one of the 
oe most satisfactory of sport: fishing 
boats. Elco built, she also is pow- 
ered with a pair of 250 h.p. Hall- 
















“Ung a 

Jive scon ‘om 
beng built!” 
“.... and what I’ve seen has 
opened my eyes to the fact 
that real quality can be built 


into a 30-footer to sell at a 
moderate price!" 


The Owens plan of standardization 
on one hull only makes for a per- 
A fection that could not be possible 
otherwise. Owens cruisers are built 


woe < 


on Monocoque type construction. 
It's exclusive with Owens. The cabin 
bulkheads, floors and decks are in- 
tegral parts of the hull structure. This 
scientific method, together with a 
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obligation, of course. 











SEND TODAY .... for your copy 
of Illustrated Catalog 39-Z. No 


really strong, heavily built orthodox 


hull, gives the Owens cruisers far 
greater strength and longer life. 


As for performance, speed, ease of 
handling, refinements, luxurious ap- 
pointments and true comfort... 
the 414-ton Owens ‘'30’s'’ can be 
...and should be, compared to 
yachts costing from $500 to $800 
more. 


There's no reason for a larger yacht 


... and no excuse for a smaller one! 





OWENS 


YACHT COMPANY 
Dundalk, Baltimore, Md. 

















OWN AN OWENS—THE IDEAL CRUISER 


Check! 


these features which the 


Over-Nifer 


( TRADE marx ) 


has against any other 
auxiliary cruiser, near her 
size, now being 


offered 
30’ x 23’ x 8’ 6” x 4’ 6” 


(_] Full headroom everywhere, including the cockpit under the awning. 
C] An enclosed toilet with elbow room and full headroom so you can 
stand up to shave. [_] Bunks 28” wide which fold out of sight. (_] Separate 
hanging lockers for shore clothes and ship clothes. [] A Ba pres nd cabin 
table. [_] Ample dresser space in the galley so you don't have to put the 
soup on the floor while you cook the steak. [] Tanks placed where they 
don't affect trim. (_] An off-set companionway to stop head-bumping on 
the boom. (_] A deep cockpit with clear vision. [] A bridge deck to keep 
water out of the cabin. (] Unobstructed cockpit lockers for stowing long 
fittings. [_] Side decks 2’ 4” wide, clear of toe-breaking fittings. L] A 
Massachusetts builder. (] And Ratsey sails. 











PRICE ‘ Designer 
Sailaway delivery CHARLES D. MOWER 
builder's yard Builder 
$3500.00 pon \ ( \ | \ PALMER SCOTT 
ubject to chan mr Gee — Hbouk boa Sailmaker 
an brn r 4 Kibbot: aa SS RATSEY & LAPTHORN 
Leonald 13:-flihalf 
Chrysler Building New York City 
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IF YOU’RE BUILDING 
Ask Your Naval 
Architect or Builder 


IF YOU'RE RERIGGING 
Ask Your Yacht Yard 





ABOUT 
ROD RI SOLID 
STAINLESS STEEL 
STAYS 





Streamlined — Round — Square 
FOR MODERN RACING AND CRUISING YACHTS 










onecceins tested. Proved again on 1938's 
outstanding racing craft, the 6-metre “Goose”, the Star 
“Foo”, the 8-metre “Venture.” 


Available for all types of sailing craft, from a Comet to an 
America’s Cup Defender. (Our engineers designed the rod 
rigging for “Ranger”.) Now standardized on leading lines 
of stock-model sailboats. 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


1. The rigidity makes constant adjustment of stays 
unnecessary. 


2. Mast remains rigid; utmost efficiency of sails is 
assured. 


3. No splices. No turnbuckles. 


4. Wind resistance approximately 14 that of stainless 
cable of same strength. 


5. Modern and attractive in appearance. 

6. Cost is comparable with other high-grade rigging. 

7. Add immeasurably to the appearance of any sail 
or power yacht of modern design. 

Also suitable for headstays and permanent backstays 


Made of finest quality aircraft stainless steel 
Also available in round-bar form 


We also build streamlined spreaders 
Estimates furnished on complete rigs 





COMPLETE 
ROD RIG 


for 
STAR 
BOATS 


as low as 


a8 


Write for 
Data Sheet 











Marine Department 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AIRCRAFT 
SYNDICATE 


Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


T THE annual meeting, outstanding for the amount of business 
transacted and the dinner that followed, members ef the C.C.Y.R.A, 
met in New York last month during Motor Boat Show week for the fifth 
year. And, for the fifth time, Dr. John Eiman, of Philadelphia, was elected 
president, a tribute to the service he has done the class since it began in 
1934. D. Verner Smythe, who leaves Washington this month to reside in 
Connecticut, was reélected executive vice president. Rodney T. Bonsall 
and Dr. Wilbur Haines, both of Philadelphia, were reélected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. Herbert L. Stone and the writer were elected to 
membership on the Executive Committee. 

Again chosen as regional vice presidents were Sam Lanza, for Massa- 
chusetts; Edward K. Merrill, for South Jersey and Pennsylvania; John 
Fernandes for Raritan Bay and North Jersey; Gilbert Wolfe, for Central 
and Northern New York; Col. H. H. Jacobs, Potomac River and Western 
Shore of Chesapeake Bay; R. Hammond Gibson, Eastern Shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay, and W. Wade Rapprich, Central States (Ohio and Michigan). 
Smythe, by virtue of his office, will become regional head of Long Island 
and the Sound. The office of chief measurer again went to Clayton E. 
Jenkins. 

Space is too limited at this time to go into detailed discussion of the 23 


- of the original 27 amendments proposed to the constitution and by-laws 


that were adopted for the 1939 season. On the whole, they clarified certain 
rules and particularly strengthened restrictions, making the boat strictly 
one-design. 

+ + + 


John Frye, of Keyport Yacht Club, original secretary of the class, Mrs. 
Maria Wheeler, of Easton, Md., owner of the first Comet, and C. Lowndes 
Johnson, who designed that boat for Mrs. Wheeler, were unanimously 
elected to the newly-created honorary membership. 


+ + + 


With a blizzard raging outside, discussion on the first midwinter regatta 
of the class in San Juan, Puerto Rico, this month waxed strong. Before the 
meeting was over, there was assurance of at least six boats attending. 
These represent the Owasco Yacht Club fleet, Auburn, N. Y.; the Potomac 
River fleet, Washington; the Riverton Yacht Club, Riverton, N. J.; and 
Princess Bay Yacht Club, Staten Island. A series of five races will be held 
under auspices of the Club Nautico de San Juan on February 11th and 12th 
for the Don Q Trophy, donated by Senator P. J. Serralles of Ponce, P. R. 


+ + + 


Appropriately, the site for the fifth national championship regatta will 
go to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, “birthplace” of the Comet. The 
Talbot County fleet, in conjunction with the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club, 
of Easton, and the Tred Avon Yacht Club, of Oxford, will sponsor the 
event which has been scheduled for September 8th, 9th and 10th. The 
series of three races will be held on the Tred Avon River. J. Ramsey Speer, 
Jr., has been appointed local chairman, with Hammond Gibson as ¢0- 
chairman. The waters in this area are famous for ideal sailing conditions. 
This, coupled with the traditional “Shore” hospitality, gives assurance of 
another outstanding national championship. 


+ + + 


Comet fleets in the United States, British Columbia and Puerto Rico now 
number 48, with 1200 boats registered. The class plans to incorporate soon. 


+ + + 


A fleet is in formation at the new Cambridge Yacht Club, of Cambridge, 
Md. At least three new Comets are under construction for the Potomac 
River fleet. 

+ + + 


Tireless Charles Fox, Jr., chairman of the High Point Trophy Com- 
mittee, will have his tabulations completed shortly and will announce the 
1938 winner of the plaque which is currently held by Verner Smythe. 
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410"; Draft ora”. A modern, fast, li _ hull, designed as an inex- 
Salt — pensive first boat. The loose-footed mainsail and 
a overlapping jib, give the newcomer to sailing, 

the experience in handling a modern rig so that 

* he will feel at home when he later graduates into 

a larger boat. She is nicely balanced, which 

helps to pais 7 ——— _— so i — 
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Only tant in the making of a helmsman. Con- 
structed almost entirely of Wal Weldwood, to insure 
225 an absolutely tight boat. 


Designed for ‘Cape Cod” the original 
designer and builder of the “Woe Scott" i 


S — which for ten years was the fastest and safest. 
class of its size. 


Write forafree We particularly recommend this boat as a train- 
illustrated folder ing boat for Junior Yacht Clubs. 


itinied “Cape Cod” boats range in price from $20.00 

to $1000.00. Due to our wide distribution 

€ facilities, a very fair allowance can be made on 
used boats of all types. 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF SMALL SAILBOATS IN AMERICA 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CO. 


WAREHAM Dept. Y-2 MASSACHUSETTS 


the New }\{{} |e SEL 


Fisher-Pierce 

Recent years have nun a great 

MA K i N E increase in the use of U.S. 
Marine Diesel Electric Plants. 

Remarkably smooth and quiet 

performance is being obtained. 

U. S. units come in one, four 

and six-cylinder sizes, starting 


Patent at 3 KW and up to 60 KW. 
Pending only $95 Every unit is expertly engi- 


neered for marine service to 
meet the most exacting, modern ° 
At last, an accurate, dependable marine 
speedometer priced within the reach of 























standards. Write for special 
Marine Diesel Bulletin. 





Also a complete line of gasoline 
every boat owner. engine units starting at 400 watts, 
Easy to install and available in different water cooled. 


speed ranges and shaft lengths to suit 
your boat. Cannot be damaged by 


striking an obstruction and has excep- A U Xl L { A RY 
tionally small drag element. This guaran- 

teed, precision instrument is accurately 
made of corrosion-resistant materials. 


“U.S.” FALCONS 


4-CYCLE 


For auxiliary power, dinghies and small 
pleasure craft, these little two-fisted per- 
formers can’t be beat. They like it best 
when the going is toughest. They are built 
for hard work — and can do hard work. 
Since the first ones came out, nearly 50 
years ago, their rugged dependability 
has been demonstrated in about every 
port in America. ‘‘ Domans’’ they used to 
be called. The four water-cooled models 
available are listed to the left. Also two, 


MEDIUM DUTY 
Order Now! 2 HP. 


Production of orders now on file will 5 HP. 
require until May 1st. We earnestly 
advise placing your order now for de- 
livery in time for the racing season. 









Write for complete details 


FISHER-PIERCE CO. 


4-cycle, air-cooled models at 2% and 

P.O. Box 350 “ms Y 5 hp. Available with direct drive, one- 

way clutch, reverse gear, or reduction 

DUXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 5 HP. 10H. gear. Write for complete information and 


specifications. 
Also manufacturers of the famous 


Fisher-Pierce Taffrail Speedometer UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


435 Nebraska Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 























An 8-Foot, 68-Pound 


ALL PURPOSE 
PRAM DINGHY 
Safe - 


““Weldwood”’ Construction 


Send for Circular 


PRICES F.O.B. 


Standard Rowing 
Standard Sailing 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


Shipping Weights: 100-1 30 Lbs. 


THE “WEATHERPROOF PRAM 
x cLawlky Bult x 
THE NEW LOW PRICED ‘15° 


A SPORTY 15-FOOT KNOCKABOUT 


Fast - Safe +: Non-sinkable - Seaworthy 
PRICE IN WATER AT NEPONSET.......... $268.00 


Packing and crating extra 


Seaworthy 


$ 69.50 
$120.00 


Price subject to change without notice 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


HE Port Huron-Mackinac Race gets more and more interesting as the 

months roll on. The latest news release from the office of Herman 
Petzold, chairman of the committee, gives the date and the first intimation 
that the course may be changed a bit to round a mark in Lake Huron, well 
offshore. 

The date has been set for July 15th, one week before the Chicago- 
Mackinac event. The suggested change in course which seems to be 
favored by the committee will require the boats to round a buoy set on the 
Six Fathom Bank which bears about 70 degrees off Sturgeon Point. This 
will keep the boats about 30 miles offshore at this point and not only dis- 
courage the sometimes dangerous practice of running close to shore but will 
add a navigational problem. The mark will be about 100 miles from the 
start in the 240-mile race. 

++ + 


Cruising boat races will hold the center of attention within the next few 
weeks for those who will sail in the ocean races off Florida and for the 
fireside sailors back home. William A. Petzold’s 54-foot Alden ketch 
Josephine II and Gordon Mendelssohn’s Week-Ender Quartermore will 
compete in the Miami-Nassau event, while H. N. Davock’s Alden schooner 
Abenaki will sail in the St. Petersburg-Havana run. All will fly the colors of 
the Detroit Boat Club which, incidentally, is celebrating its hundredth 
anniversary this year. Quartermore won the cruising division event in the 
Port Huron-Mackinac Race last summer and Abenaki won in her class in 
the Miami-Nassau event a year ago. 


+ + + 


Ice yachting at Toledo, which has seen phenomenal growth in the past 
three or four years, took another spurt last month with the organization of 
a new club and the reorganization of the time-honored King Ice Yacht 
Club. The King club is now the Toledo Ice Yacht Club and the new club 
will be known as the Crescent Ice Yacht Club. Rivalry promises to be high 
and spirited racing should result. The two clubs will have a total of about 
twenty 15-square-metre craft which will be the leading class. 

It is probable that Toledo saw the first ice yachts in the Midwest, as 
Tom Hepburn, Toledo boatbuilder, built the first that any old-timer can 
recall back in the 80’s. Hepburn was the leading builder in the Great Lakes 
area for many years. 

+ + + 


Lars Jacobson and Jim Handy have chartered Josephine II for the 
month of March to cruise the Bahamas. 


+ + + 


J. A. Summerlee, of Detroit, and Milton Gallup, of Cleveland, have 
been elected commanders of the Detroit and Cleveland Power Squadrons. 
The two organizations have run an even race in membership, each squad- 
ron now boasting 150 voters. 

The Great Lakes and Western Rivers Power Squadrons will hold their 
annual conference at Detroit in April. Commander Summerlee, of the 
Detroit squadron, heads the committee in charge. 


+ + + 


Commodore George Slocum was reélected, last month, to head the 
Grosse Pointe Yacht Club for another year. The membership has grown to 
250 since its reorganization last May. Work is continuing through the 
winter on the wall around the harbor which will prevent the swell that has 
been a problem for several years. 


+ + + 


Competition in large boats at Toledo will be more interesting this season 
since the purchase of Siren, a ‘‘Q” boat, by Fred Temple of T.Y.C. The 
boat is undergoing extensive repairs this winter. 


++ + 


Recent elections promoted Miles E. Johnson to commodore of the 
Crescent Sail Yacht Club; C. J. Lambrecht, to head the Buckeye Lake 
Yacht Club; and Morril A. Bauman, to commodore of the Erie Yacht 
Club. 


+ + + 


Judson Ross has been appointed head rowing coach at the Detroit Bost 
Club to replace Jim Rice in the club’s return to amateur coaching. Jim 
Rice, old-timer in American rowing, served three years, following an 8m 
teur coaching era in which Howard Clarke handled the megaphone. The 
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Rex Jacobs’ new Ferdinand is considered the class of the Midwest ice 
yachts by the experts. This craft, which carries 350 square feet of canvas, 
was designed by Joe Lodge who has been conducting extensive research 
during recent years in ice yacht design. Ferdinand features the deep, re- 
volving mast, controlled from the cockpit, considered Lodge’s outstanding 
contribution; a set of hollow, laminated dural runners and an improved 
main sheet winch and brake. 

The finish has been given as much consideration as the design and con- 
struction and whoever “‘skips’’ Ferdinand in the Hearst and Stuart series 
this winter had better have some good alibis ready in case the boat doesn’t 
win. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


N ALMOST complete absence of wind tempered the otherwise lusty 
enthusiasm which brought out 68 entries for the sixth annual Christ- 
mas regatta at Newport-Balboa over the New Year’s week-end. 

The individual star was again young Bill Slater, who swept the boards 
in the class with his veteran Six-Metre Lanai. Sally Swigart’s Ripples and 
Russell 8. Simmons’ Ay Ay Ay tied for second honors and Simmons won 
the toss-off. 

Jim and Gordon Cowie, from Santa Monica, indicated that they intend 
to repeat their whirlwind campaign of 1938 by winning the Star Class 
competition with Rambunctious. She was followed in standing by Stewart 
Trumbull’s Mar-Star and C. F. Baxter’s Stormy, the defender. 

Among the Pacific Inter-Club sloops, victory was claimed by the Fleitz 
Brothers’ mahogany Challenge. Peggy Slater’s defending Seventh Heaven 
was second, with Kenneth Pier’s Atalanta and Charles Morrison’s Aquila 
tied for third. 

Other winners were: Snipes, Sunny Pup, William Schulz; Sunrays, 
Rowdy, H. Dewar; Flatties, Spree Gal, H. Lovell. 


+ + + 


Chubasco, which means the wind storms of the lower Gulf of California 
littoral, will be the name of Commodore William L. Stewart, Jr.’s, 67-foot 
Stephens-designed yawl building by the Wilmington Boat Works. This 
new sister, or first cousin, to Baruna is to be in commission by June Ist, to 
be ready to participate in the Trans-Pacific Race to Honolulu, starting 
from San Francisco’s Treasure Island next July 4th. 


+ + + 


Flag officers of Southern California yacht clubs in 1939 will include: 


Los Angeles: Commodore, Howard Wright, Sr.; vice commodore, Emerson 
Spear; rear commodore, Harold Judson. 

California: Commodore, Russell Simmons; vice commodore, Grover T. 
Garland; rear commodore, Charles A. Page. 

Balboa: Commodore, L. A. Bish; vice commodore, Dr. Howard Baker; 
rear commodore, Dr. E. H. Riesen. 

San Diego: Commodore, George Jessop; vice commodore, W. L. Phillips; 
rear commodore, Jerry Driscoll. 

Coronado: Commodore, Harry H. Bissell; vice commodore, John Washing- 
ton; rear commodore, C. C. Woodworth. 

Santa Monica Sailing Club: Commodore, Arthur Huffsmith; vice commo- 
dore, Buddy Ebsen; rear commodore, James Cowie. 

Cabrillo Beach: Commodore, Forrest Farrington; vice commodore, Louis 
Varalyay; rear commodore, Harry Bourgeois. 

Long Beach: Commodore, Van Hickman. 

Newport Harbor: Commodore, Ed Dorris. 

Alamitos Bay: Commodore, Carl Chamberlain. 


+ + + 


San Pedro Bay’s new 12,500-foot detached breakwater will be the axis of 
the new and unusual courses planned for the thirteenth Midwinter 
Regatta by Chairman Arthur L. Ferry. The race week will be sailed from 
February 22nd to 26th, inclusive. 

Ferry has established one buoy two miles to seaward (south) of the 
midpoint of the new mole; markers will be set at each end of the structure; 
the Long Beach channel buoy and the Point Fermin whistler will also be 
utilized, and the starting-finish line will be inside the new breakwater. 
Ferry explains that the competing yachts can thus be assured of windward 
legs regardless of wind direction on particular days, with provision for 
Protected courses behind the breakwater in case the weather should be 
boisterous. 

Although the race week, as heretofore, will be sponsored by the Civic 
Regetta Association, headquarters this year will be the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club, immediately adjacent to the racing area. Vice Commodore Emerson 
Spear, Arthur L. Ferry and L. G. Metcalf compose the L.A.Y.C. liaison 
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NEW EVINRUDE 
“MATE” WEIGHS 
ONLY 10 LBS.... 


Here’s the answer to “Who's 
going to row?” ... let the 
“Mate” do it! The handiest 
dinghy motor ever invented! 


RUNS 10 HOURS ON 
A SINGLE CALLON Se 


a single gallon of fuel... starts like a dream and 
drives a chunky, loaded dinghy up to 4 miles an hour! 


It's grand auxiliary power for small sail 
craft, too ... wonderfully easy to stow, 
and to slip on the transom when the 
wind fails. And for larger tenders and 
sail boats there’s the Evinrude “Ranger” 
— weighs only 15 pounds, and popular 
everywhere for small-boat service. 


NOW... AN ELTO FOR ONLY $29°° 


New Elto”Cub” tips the scales at exactly 81 
pounds, and gives excellent performance on 
~ small dinghies. Write for Evinrude and Elto 
catalogs, Boat Directory and handy Boat-and- 
Motor Selector—all Free! Address, EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4042 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada, 


EVINRUDE 


NINE GREAT EVINRUDES TO CHOOSE FROM 
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YOU KNOW 
|IT’S A-E-CO 


LA GONAVE and her windlass 
are ‘‘Beauty-Matched” 





HOOSE a windlass as you choose 
any visible part of your dress— your 
shoes, for example. First, for service- 
ability but with an eye for appearance as 
well. Note how the A-E-CO windlass ac- 
centuates the lines of LA GONAVE, an A. 
W. W. Van Hoorn design built by A.C. F. 


AECO 


ae AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Aerie 9432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The A-E-CO windlass on LA 
GONAVE is the smart looking, 
powerful Type E, with ample re- 
serve capacity for emergencies. Other A-E-CO Products: 
Lo-Hed Hoists, Hele-Shaw Fluid 
Power, Taylor Stoker Units. 











































STORAGE-1939 
Peirce & Kilburn 


In less than two months several of these yachts will have out- 
fitted and sailed for the Chesapeake. 


BASIN 


May we install a new engine or fit you out with a 
new cutter for the yachting season of 1939. 





A 36-ft. schooner custom built to the 
most exacting standards ready for spring 
delivery. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


























YACHTING 


committee for the event. President William R. Hervey, Jr., of the C.R.A., 
is being aided in working out the program by Willis Hunt, Jr., Arthur C. 
Stewart and Paul Whittier. — 

Eight sloop classes will race all five days, viz.: Eight-Metres, Six-Metres, 
Class R, Pacific Coast one-designs, Pacific Inter-Clubs, California ‘32’s,”’ 
California Cruising Class, and Handicap Class. There will be a two-day 
week-end series for cruising sloops, yawls, schooners and ketches. 

Interest in Midwinter Race Week is centering on the participation of 
two newly bought San Francisco ‘“‘Sixes,’’ Stanley Barrows’ Strider 
(ex-Lulu), to be sailed by her owner, and the St. Francis Yacht Club 
syndicate’s Takem (ex-Fun), to be sailed by Charles Langlais. 


+ + + 


Bubbles. . . . All the way from Davenport, Iowa, via the Father of 
Waters and the Gulf, the 36-foot ketch Exchange brought three men into 
San Pedro on Christmas week after a 14-month voyage. They were Carl F. 
Eubotter, Davenport furniture manufacturer; his son, William, twenty; 
and Charles G. Waggener, young Mississippi engineer, who was completing 
his first voyage on salt water. They required 115 days for the 3000-mile 
trip from Panama and were forced to shoot sea birds to ward off starvation 
for the last month. . . . Among the large windjammers beginning the 
annual South Coast hegira to the South Seas from San Pedro in January, 
was G. Harton Singer, Jr.’s, 78-foot Gloucester schooner Navigator, bound 
for a lengthy cruise in New Zealand waters. . . . From San Pedro for the 
South Seas via Hawaii, Samuel Emmes and Mrs. Emmes sailed on New 
Year’s Day aboard the 40-foot schooner Lady Jo. They are accompanied 
by Charles Duffy and Edward Fabian. . . . King Brugman, senior vice 
president of the American Power Boat Association, announces that the 
South Coast Power Squadron plans to make the 375-mile cruise to San 
Francisco next September for the Golden Gate International Exposition. 


ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE Y. C. NOTES 


HE annual meeting of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club was held in 
Montreal on December 19th when reports were read showing that the 
1938 season was one of the most successful in the club’s history. 


+ + + 


Dinghy racing featured the sailing program, with a number of interclub 
events in which Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. crews made a good showing. 
Four of the club’s crews defeated the Rochester Y. C. in a home and home 
series sailed in heavy winds, while the Montreal sailors were also successful 
in two contests with the Kingston Y. C., but were defeated in the annual 
event for the Currie Cup. This was won by the Kingston Y. C. with Royal 
Canadian Y. C., of Toronto, second and the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 
third. 


+ + + 


Several of the Class B racing scows were thoroughly reconditioned and 
in active commission last summer. Seven of these fast craft took part in the 
season’s racing and they added a lot to the spectacular side of the sport. 
Two Class E sloops (27 feet) were brought back to the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C. and the class now numbers nine boats. 


+ + + 


Last summer the club adopted the International 14-Foot One-Design 
Dinghy, and so great was the interest in these boats that nine new dinghies 
were built at Dorval for members. At the close of the 1938 season, there 
were 21 sloop-rigged dinghies in the class, none more than four years old, 
and four cats. Already, orders for three new one-design dinghies have been 
placed for 1939 and prospects for racing next summer are bright. 


+ + + 


The commodore’s report was a most encouraging one. Much needed 
renovations and alterations to the clubhouses were made, and considerable 
improvement in the financial eondition was shown. 


+ + + 


All flag officers were returned to office by acclamation, those elected 
being as follows: Honorary commodore, F. P. Shearwood; commodore, 
T. H. P. Molson; vice commodore, J. C. Hunter; rear commodore, P. 5. 
Ross; executive committee, M. E. Beckett, P. S. Fisher, G..S. Hamilton, 
M. J. McLeod, H. G. MeMasters, Russell C. Ronalds, Neil M. Stewart, 
and C. Hessey-White. The harbormaster is M. D. Smith and the official 
measurers are Colin T. Gray, Paul Gnaedinger and J. L. Bieler. H. 5. 
Maxwell is\chairman of the sailing committee. 
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FEBRUARY, 1939 


THROUGH THE. HURRICANE 


E HAVE all heard a lot about. the September hurricane and have 

compared notes as to damage, afloat and ashore. Indeed, it is hard to 
talk about nautical happenings without, before long, beginning to talk 
about the hurricane. 

Here is the log of the schooner yacht Blue Sea, owned by Daniel F. 
Larkin, of Westerly, R. I. She was designed by John F, Alden and is 43’ 0” 
in length over all, 33’ 3’”’ on the waterline, 12’ 6’ beam and 4’ 3” draft. 
Her motor is a Scripps F-4. Her ground tackle consists of one 102-pound 
anchor with 30 fathoms of 34-inch chain and one 70-pound anchor with 35 
fathoms of 3-inch manila rope. The manila cable parted at the anchor. 

The log follows: 

Time Wind 
Direction Force 
11:00 am. ENE 5 29.52 


Barometer Weather 


Cloudy Under way, power. Ran 
up Pawcatuck River to 
Paweatuck Rock, then 
back into Stonington 
Harbor. 

12:00 Noon ENE 5 29.50 Cloudy 


2:10 p.m. ENE 7 29.50 Mist Under way. Started 


back to Bay but could 
not get around Ston- 
ington Point. 
Anchored again NE of 
old Steamboat Dock in 
eight feet of water. 
Lay to both anchors 
with two-thirds scope. 
Dragging slowly. Sea 
beginning to run into 
harbor. Veered cable 
to full scope. 

Started: motor to help 
keep headed into wind 
and chop. Vessel heel- 
ing to fill decks as she 
swung. Dragging. 


3:00 p.m. EbyN 8 29.44 Rain 


3:15 pm. SE 9 Rain 


3:45 p.m. SSE 10 28.93 Rain 


4:30 p.m, SSE 12 Rain In trough of combing 
sea. Visibility twolengths 
(to leeward). Dragging. 
4:45 p.m. SSE 12 Rain Small anchor cable 


parted. Got people on 
deck. Vessel swung off 
and soon struck star- 
board side against 
partly submerged stone 
wall. Hull cushioned 
somewhat by Stoning- 
ton One-Design, which 
lasted about three 
surges. Put people over- 
board in about 4 feet of 
water and wreckage. 
Secured motor. Soon 
after we reached shore, 
vessel lifted over wall 
and came to rest in field 
about 140 feet from 
normal high water line. 
Clearing Counted sixteen boats 
ashore. 
Tide apparently rose 
about 9 feet above 
normal high. 


6:00 p.m. SW 8 


8:00 pm. WSW_ 6 29.14 Clear 


10:00 pm. WbyS 5 Clear 

_ Examination of the boat at daylight showed one hole in three planks, 
just below the water line on the starboard side. No frames were broken 
but there was some chafe. The only rigging damage was one parted signal 
halliard and a torn sail cover for the jib. 

No barometer readings were made during the storm after 3:45 p.m. but 
there was apparently a drop of about five-tenths of an inch in less than an 
hour from 3:00 p.m. This barometer was set to agree with the instrument 
at Watch Hill Coast Guard Station, which instrument registered a low of 
28.34 at 5:00 p.m. on September 21st. 

Of the fifty-five boats at anchor and at docks in Stonington Harbor, 
only two, one a power yacht and one a fisherman, managed to keep afloat. 

Bive Sea was launched on November 9th and ran to her mooring at 
Watch Hill under her own power. DanteEv F, LARKIN. 








Twin Disc Reverse 
and Reduction Gears 
are “streamlined” inside and out for simplicity and 
easy operation. With a single lever you shift from 
“forward,” through a positive neutral, to 100% 
“reverse.” Only five gears are used in the en- 
tire mechanism; only two or three are un- 
der load when operating in either forward 
or reverse. No adjustments are needed. 
Clutch is counter-balanced for high- 
speed operation . . . Ask for booklet. 





















At Rigut — Precision- 
hardened and ground gears 
and anti-friction bearings 
of generous size assure 
maintained alignment of 
parts—mazimum life— 
smooth operation. 


BEetow — Matthews “‘50” 
Sport Sedan Cruiser 
“Tump II,” twin diesel- 
engine powered, equipped 
with Twin Disc Marine Re- 
verse and Reduction Gears. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO, REPAIR PARTS STATIONS 


Charles W. Carter Company, 770 E. Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles, California « Charles W .Car- 
ter Company, 525 Fourth Street, San Francisco, 
California *» Twin Disc Clutch Parts & Service < 
of New York, Inc., 195 Tenth Ave., New York, «: 

New York « Berg Evans Chain Co., 1729 First = ; 
Ave. South, Seattle, Washington. 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY » 1368 RACINE ST., RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH—The Most Powerful Preventive of 
Marine Growth, Barnacles, and Borers —and an absolute necessity for 
protection against destructive Teredos. Smooth and slippery, lasts a long time, 
saves expensive scraping and repainting. 


EMERALD — LIGHT GREEN — HIGH RED — CREAM WHITE 
Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 


John G. Alden — Most satisfactory both for racing and cruising. 

Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — Highly recommended. 

W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — Invaluable for racing and 
cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Has always given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 

Sparkman & Stephens (Olin J. Stephens, co-designer of Ranger) — Most 
satisfactory. 

Kelvin-White Co. — Best cruising and racing bottom paint on the market. 

Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — Very superior quality. 





ATLANTIC COAST 
All First — Dealers and Yacht Yards 
ACIFIC COAST 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 


Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co... 
Phillips Hardware Co. 


Seattle — pectae Marine Supply Co. 
San Francisco — Johnson oan) f Jeceph Co. a 4 Orleans — Woodward, Wight & fe, os 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. _— ... Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 


. Standard Supply and seaene. Co: 
BERMUDA . Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 


Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell Sieniieti Texas — The Peden Co. 
NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD FINISH RACING GREEN for Racing Craft only 


Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 

















GREBKZ-YAGHTS 


THE BEST BUY IN THE INDUSTRY FOR 1939 


A CREAT NEW 65’ DIESEL 


Seldom has so much been offered in mod- 
erately priced motor yachts — proved 
design, sound construction, luxurious 
appointments, wide pleasant decks, beau- 
tiful paneled salons, extra large state- 
rooms, large tiled baths, tiled galleys, 
sound-proofed engine compartments, and 
many other advanced features. These 
boats are comfortable, seaworthy, smart. 


Models 40 to 100 feet 


Write todoy for complete detaiis and literature 


HENRY €.GREBE & CO. INC. 


3250 Worth Washtenaw Cwe., Chicago, Flt. 
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A Night of Flame and Horror 


(Continued from page 46) 


reach him. But that dread moment 
was not long delayed. 

The crackling flames burst around 
him, illuminating the night and in- 
citing the Seminoles to new trans- 
ports of hellish yells. The poor old 
Negro looked at the keeper with 
tears in his eyes, but could not 
speak. Thompson led him out of the 
lantern and the two lay down on 
the edge of an iron platform which 
was only two feet wide. 

Next the fire lapped up the 
wooden barricade and the lantern 
room was filled with flame. The 
lamps and glasses burst and flew in 
all directions, and the men’s clothes 
caught fire. His flesh roasting, 
Thompson was driven by horrible 
suffering to make an end of it. Ris- 
ing to his feet he threw the keg of 
gunpowder down the scuttle. It 
instantly exploded and shook the 
tower from top to bottom. It did 
not have the desired effect of blow- 
ing the tortured men to eternity. 
Instead, it battered down the stairs 
and the woodwork near the top of 
the chimney-like structure so that it 
damped the fire. In the momentary 
lull, the negro complained piteously 
that he was wounded. They were 
the last words he ever spoke. 

Soon the fire blazed as fierce as 
ever, and Thompson, finding no 
chance for his life, in that he was 
wounded and fearfully burned, de- 
termined to jump off the balcony. 
He got up, went outside the railing, 
commended his soul to God, and 
was on the point of casting himself 
to the rocks below when his brave 
spirit balked at the direct attempt 
at self-destruction. He could cast a 
keg of powder into the flames in 
hope that the explosion would snuff 
out life, but he could not step delib- 
erately from life to death. While he 
stood on the railing, silhouetted 
against the roaring flames, bullets 
flew like hailstones around him, but 
not one hit him. He lay down on the 
balcony again, and in two minutes 
the fire fell to the bottom of the 
tower. 

Then Thompson learned that the 
Negro was dead, shot in several 
places, and literally roasted. A stiff 
southerly breeze sprang up and, in 
the merciful darkness which suc- 
ceeded the dropping of the fire, the 
keeper filled his lungs with sweet 
air and became conscious of the 
rapid cooling of the balcony. He had 
to lie where he was, close to the 
body of the dead man, for he had 
by this time received six rifle balls, 
three in each foot. 

Night gave way to morning and 
the Indians made off. Ten or a 
dozen of them loaded with plunder 
a little sloop of Thompson’s and the 
rest, to the number of twenty or 
thirty, took to the beach to meet 
the others near the northern end of 
Key Biscayne. If they knew that 


their victim was still alive, they 
were fiendishly satisfied with his 
fate; for, burned and bleeding, half 
blinded by smoke and flames, he lay 
between heaven and earth in the 
broiling heat of the July sun, with 
no strength to seek shelter and no 
possible means of getting down. 

At noon the indomitable keeper 
thought that he could perceive a 
vessel not far off and took a piece of 
the Negro’s trousers that had es- 
caped burning by reason of their 
being wet with blood. With this he 
made a signal. In mid-afternoon, he 
distinguished two boats approach- 
ing with his sloop in tow and had no 
doubt that the Indians, seeing his 
signal, had come back to finish their 
dreadful business. 

But the newcomers proved to 
be the boats of the United States 
Schooner Motto, Captain Armstrong 
commanding, with a detachment of 
seamen and marines from the 
United States Sloop-of-War Con- 
cord. They had heard the explosion 
of the gunpowder twelve miles off 
and had run down to Thompson’s 
assistance but, having seen the 
flames mounting, little expected to 
find the immolated man alive. 

Nor, now that they were here, 
could they be of much assistance. 
Night came on again and the rescue 
party returned to the Motto, where 
they busied themselves making a 
kite with which to fly a line to the 
top of the tower. Early in the morn- 
ing, they tried the kite without 
effect. At last they fired a ramrod, 
made fast to twine, across the bal- 
cony within Thompson’s reach. 
And, to quote at last directly from 
the narrative from which this heroie 
episode is taken, Thompson “hauled 
up a tail block and made fast round 
an iron stanchion, rove the twine 
through the block, and they below, 
by that means, rove a two-inch 
rope, and hoisted up two men, who 
soon landed me on terra firma.’’ 

Thompson ended the story of his 
astounding experience with his re- 
turn to solid ground, but I assume 
that he recovered from his burns 
and wounds and was forthwith as- 
signed to some easy berth in the 
lighthouse service where nothing 
worse than hurricanes or blizzards 
vexed him. 

The tower was rebuilt in 1846, 
four years after the close of the 
Seminole War. Its light was extin- 
guished at the outbreak of the Civil 
War and it was abandoned by the 
service in 1878 upon completion of 
the lighthouse on Fowey Rocks. 
The structure is rickety and rai- 
shackle and it has been expected to 
collapse in every hurricane of the 
present century. But there it stands, 
one of the oldest and most distine- 


tive landmarks in Southern Florida. 


Salute it the next time you are down 
that way. 
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The Protest Problem 


(Continued from page 46) 


two or more complex situations may 
develop simultaneously some dis- 
tance apart. It is far easier for the 
race committee to have before it the 
report of an impartial observer 
when it makes its decision than to 
depend on the accounts of the two 
skippers involved. Also, the racing 
skippers will always know that an 
eagle eye is watching them and this 
will have a sobering effect on those 
who may be tempted to crowd a 
competitor. 

The second point is that all skip- 
pers should be thoroughly familiar 
with all the rules. This sounds so 
obvious as to seem an unnecessary 
statement but, nevertheless, I am 
convinced that imperfect under- 
standing of the racing rules is re- 
sponsible for a majority of the fouls 
that occur in small boat races. Of 
course, everyone knows that a boat 
on the starboard tack has the right 
of way over a competitor at the 
same point of sailing on the port 
tack. But consider the more com- 
plex situations, such as overtaking 
conditions on a reach, overlaps in 
luffing matches, rounding marks, 
especially when running free, or 
when thé boats are converging 
from different directions, or jibing 
around the mark—how many 
racing skippers have all the rules for 
all possible situations at their finger 
tips so that they know at a glance 
which boat must keep clear? When 
several boats converge in a strong 
wind, there is no time for contem- 
plation or trying to refresh a hazy 
memory. Each skipper must not 
only know at all times which boat 
must keep clear of which com- 
petitor, but he must see when the 
situation is likely to alter complete- 
ly, due to changes in the relative 
positions of the boats. 

The younger and less experienced 
skippers are likely to get. confused 
when complicated situations de- 
velop, and they are most frequently 
involved in fouls which could have 
been avoided by a better knowledge 
of the rules. This situation has-been 
aggravated in the past by the 
rather obscure manner in which the 
standard version of the racing rules 
is expressed. 

Sailing and racing boats is such 
fun in itself that it is easy to see 
why few people bothered to study 
dry and technical rule books until 
an actual collision had occurred 
and this, of course, is locking the 
proverbial stable door after the 
horse is gone. 

This obstacle to a more wide- 
spread understanding of the racing 
rules has now been largely removed 
due to the recent publication of 
several books on sailing which ex- 
plain the rules and illustrate them 
with pictures of actual situations in 
teal races and diagrams of positions, 
such zs Gordon C. Aymar’s Pictorial 


Primer of Yacht Racing Rules and 
Tactics. Obscurely worded clauses 
in the text of the rules.are clarified 
and explained so that anyone can 
visualize and understand them. 
One of these books should certainly 
be in every yacht club. If it is 
available for reference and leisurely 
perusal, there will be no possible 
excuse for a skipper being in the 
slightest doubt about the applica- 
tion of the rules to any situation 
which he may encounter. 

Several years ago, we found at 
our club that many of the younger 
skippers were having difficulty in 
understanding and applying the 
standard rules. We prepared at that 
time a mimeographed text of the 
rules with more complete explana- 
tions of the involved passages and 
marginal diagrams to illustrate the 
situations covered. This proved 
extremely valuable and fouls due 
to ignorance practically disappeared 
after it was distributed. I mention 
this merely to show how a poor sub- 
stitute for any one of the several 
books now available solved the 
problem almost completely at our 
club. 

If the rules are fully and thor- 
oughly understood, fouls will re- 
sult only from actual aggression, 
carelessness, or from one skipper 
taking a chance. Actual aggresion 
has been discussed above. Careless- 
ness is unavoidable (at least, so far 
as the race committee is concerned). 
Taking chances is not apt to arouse 
animosity provided the exact situation 
is fully understood by all concerned 
and provided that the skipper who 
takes the chance is willing to take 
the consequences cheerfully if his 
luck does not hold. 

There is another line of thought 
which I believe it would be profit- 
able for all yachtsmen to consider. 
Of all popular sports, yacht racing 
undoubtedly has the most trouble 
with its rules. Why is it that the 
racing rules and protest trouble 
loom so large on the yachting 
horizon, while other sports, al- 
though they have rules to govern 
their conduct, are seldom marred 
by disputes of this nature? 

I had always supposed that the 
racing rules were longer and more 
complex than the rules which 
govern other sports, football and 
tennis for example. Yet a compari- 
son of the N.A.Y.R.U. racing rules 
with the standard text of the com- 
plete football, baseball and tennis 
rules will show that each of these 
rule books is as long or longer than 
the yachting rules, and exceeds 
them in number of clauses. If you 
don’t believe this, make the com- 
parison yourself. 

However, there is one important 
difference between the rules of 
yacht racing and those of other 
sports, and this difference is seldom 
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considered. In most competitive 
sports, penalties are graded accord- 
ing to the seriousness of the in- 
fringement. The varying penalties 
in football are an example of this. 
In other sports, such as tennis, in- 
dividual points are not usually 
serious matters. A debated decision 
on a questionable ball in tennis is 
not likely to affect a whole day’s 
match. But in yacht racing, every 
foul — no matter how minor or in- 
consequential — must theoretically 
result in disqualification. In actual 
practice, there are only two alterna- 
tives: no penalty at all or complete 
disqualification, which means total 
loss of credit for the race in the 
season’s series. 

This difference is an important 
one, for even a minor infraction 
of the rules, which did not affect 
the outcome of the race at all, may 
spoil a whole afternoon’s effort. Con- 
sider the storm which would arise 
if one offside in football meant the 
loss of a whole game! Any protest 
trouble which race committees 
have to cope with would be mild in 
comparison. The reason that yacht 
racing fouls cause so much more 
trouble than rule infringements in 
other sports is because the penalty 
is so much heavier. It is true that 
the penalty for a foul in a race of 
any kind is disqualification, but all 
other races are so straightforward 
that fouls usually occur only 
through malicious efforts to take 
unfair advantage of a competitor. 
Yacht racing must necessarily be 
governed by fairly complicated 
rules, but is it necessary that the 
penalty for minor and inconsequen- 
tial infractions of these rules be the 
same as the penalty for deliberate 
and serious fouls? 

These considerations are highly 
theoretical and it is difficult to see 
how they could be applied to the 
actual problems of directing races 
without all sorts of practical diffi- 
culties. One might suggest that 
minor fouls should be penalized, not 
by complete disqualification but by 
subtracting a point or two from the 
boat’s score. But on what basis is 
this deduction to be determined? 
The important factor is not the 
actual rule broken but whether the 
foul was deliberate and how serious- 
ly it injured the fouled boat’s posi- 
tion in the race. These are highly 
debatable matters and would, pre- 
sumably, have to be decided by the 
race committee according to its best 
judgment. But are not the race 
committee’s duties arduous enough 
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already? Would not the sliding scale 
of penalties cause even more argu- 
ment and dissatisfaction than the 
present system? As far as I know, 
these and other objections have 
prevented the system of graded 
penalties from ever being ap- 
plied. 

Nevertheless, the basic difficulty 
with yacht racing lies here and [ 
believe that, as long as we leave 
this fundamental defect unsolved, 
we shall always have more or less 
protest trouble. Other remedies are 
merely palliatives which may make 
a bad situation better but which 
will never cure it. 

Obviously, any system of graded 
penalties would throw new responsi- 
bilities on the race committee. The 
exact nature of each foul would 
have to be determined, and even 
greater tact and diplomacy than are 
now necessary would be required to 
administer the system to everyone’s 
satisfaction. It would mean that 
committeemen would become um- 
pires; but how can yachting hope 
to be as free from protest trouble 
as other sports which have umpires 
while it has not? The direct observa- 
tion of races from the committee 
boat, as mentioned above, would be 
absolutely essential. 

This system of graded penalties 
represents an ideal, a Utopia for 
which yachtsmen must strive but 
one which is probably unrealizable 
in the immediate future. Perhaps it 
will appeal to some readers whose 
clubs would be prepared to experi- 
ment along these lines. Where is the 
yacht club which has the courage 
and foresight to try such a system, 
to iron out the technical adminis- 
trative difficulties which are bound 
to appear, and to perfect the work- 
ing methods? If successful, this 
club will certainly improve the 
spirit of its races and at the same 
time make a real contribution to 
the sport as a whole. Perhaps some- 
thing along these lines has been 
tried already; if so, the readers of 
Yacutine would doubtless be in- 
terested to learn of the results. 

The Protest Problem may be 
thought of as a smoky onshore wind 
before which we are drifting aim- 
lessly — towards the rocky lee 
shore of discordant races. Intelli- 
gent discussion and concerted ac- 
tion may lead to a solution or, at 
least, improve the present situation 
greatly. Let’s trim our sheets and 
try to work a bit to windward — 
in the direction of more harmonious 
racing. 
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Cruising Hints for the West Indies 


(Continued from page 43) 


the walls of Fort St. Louis. There 
are two landing places handy, one 
public, the other the float of the 
local yacht club. The bay on the 
west side of Fort St. Louis is cleaner 
and equally accessible to the town 
but a certain amount of swell comes 
in. Fort de France is the most fussy 
place about formalities in the West 
Indies. At the previous port which 
has a French consul, you must ob- 
tain a French Bill of Health (Pat- 
ente de Santé). Ours cost the enor- 
mous sum of £1 1s 6d. The pilot at 
Fort de France collects this and 
grants pratique. The customs au- 
thorities then come aboard and 
demand the works in the way of 
ship’s papers, including cargo mani- 
fest and list of provisions. The 
latter is purely formal — just jot 
down fifteen or twenty articles and 
sign it. On leaving Fort de France, 
you must obtain: (1) a Bill of 
Health from the American Consul, 
which costs nothing; (2) ditto 
from the British Consul if you are 
going to a British island — this 
cost us 143 franes; (3) ditto from 
the Officer of the Port (Captain 
Didier, a fine fellow), which costs 8 
francs; and (4) a permis de sortir 
from Captain Didier, which costs 
nothing. Fort de France has well 
stocked shops and a fine market, a 
lot of good bars, and dance halls 
where the swellest ‘high yaller” 
girls perform. The ‘‘Lido”’ bathing 
place, about eight miles out, has a 
small first class hotel with excellent 
French cooking but the hotels in 
the town are all pretty poor. The 
ruins of St. Pierre can best be 
visited by car from Fort de France; 
the drive over the mountains is 
magnificent. I recommend Saturnin 
Charles-Edouard, an intelligent mu- 
latto, who drove us about the island 
in his Nash car, made purchases at 
the market, furnished Acajou rum 
at about $5 a case and Didier water 
at 18 francs a dozen. This is the 
local sparkling mineral water and 
very good. The town water is not to 
be trusted. 


Montserrat. I was ashore here 
for only a couple of hours from a 
Steamer at Plymouth, an open 
roadstead, and the island hardly 
seemed worth a visit after St. 
Kitts. The blacks do not talk Irish, 
as all the guidebooks say they do. 


Sasa, All yachtsmen will wish to 
visit this island about which much 
has been written, if only because the 
cruise ships cannot stop there. 
The best way to do it is to visit St. 
Martin or St. Eustatius first, cable 
the harbor master at Saba, telling 
him when you expect to land and 

ow many horses you want, if any. 
We sailed from Philipsburg at 3:30 
4m. and were at Saba by eight. 


It was a superb sight as we ap- 
proached it at sunrise. The landing 
place is at the Old Fort on the 
south side, not the ‘‘ Ladder.’’ The 
famous boat’s crew (Jim and Shyler) 
comes out, shows you where to 
anchor, rows you ashore, and puts 
you aboard for a dollar a head. 
Donkeys or horses for the climb to 
the village Bottom can be ordered 
also, but it is just as quick to walk. 
Don’t omit to walk or ride up to the 
village Windward after you have 
rested at Bottom; the views thence, 
and on the way, are superb. Four 
hours is enough for the visit at 
Saba; you must then sail on and 
spend the night elsewhere. Don’t 
leave your boat at the Saba anchor- 
age unattended. 


Sr. CHRISTOPHER (generally known 
as St. Kitts). Basseterre is the only 
decent anchorage, and that is an 
open roadstead. Captain Kenedy 
tells me he often rolls the Sea Fox 
gunwale under there but we found 
it no worse than the others. Water 
not good; get it filtered from a hotel 
if you must have some. Ice and all 
sorts of groceries obtainable but the 
fresh meat is terrible. The boatmen 
are robbers and the blacks trouble- 
some ashore. Delaney is a good 
chauffeur to drive you around the 
island ($6); the visit to the old 
citadel, Brimstone Hill, is alone 
worth the price. 

If it is too rough at Basseterre, 
St. Kitts, for comfortable anchor- 
age, and you are headed south, you 
can proceed ten miles farther to 
Charlestown, Nevis, where the 
roadstead is said to be more 
comfortable. 


Sr. Eustatius (generally known as 
Statia). This Dutch Windward 
Island has great historic interest 
but is rather a melancholy place — 
half the buildings in ruins, only three 
or four white families left, and noth- 
ing but sweet potatoes produced. 
The roadstead is open and rolly; the 
Dutch administrator lonely and 
friendly. Rain water only, from 
cisterns. You cannot land in your 
own boat on the beach, except in 
calm weather, and the pier is rusted 
away. 


Sr. Lucra. An exceedingly beautiful 
island. Castries, though a shabby 
town, is on an almost landlocked 
harbor; it is the first place south of 
Bermuda and east of St. Thomas 
where you can obtain good drinking 
water from a hose on the quay. 
The pilot (fee 6s) will take you up 
there. Evelyn, a Barbadian mu- 
latto, is a good laundryman and 
commissionaire and the spidery 
Kelley a super-boatman. Castries 
has a bad name with yachtsmen 
because it is a coaling station but 
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there isn’t enough coaling there now 
to bother anyone. Yachts anchor 
just south of the range lights and 
are not allowed to moor to the 
tempting dolphin. The Hotel St. 
Antoine, on the heights above the 
harbor, is a first class British hotel, 
with a superb view. Motor drives 
and bathing beaches are many and 
good. Bill of health costs 6s. The 
south end of the island, the most 
picturesque, can be visited only by a 
120-mile motor drive or from 
Soufriére, where you have to moor 
alongside the quay or in very deep 
water. If you wish to visit Soufriére 
on your way north, cable ahead to 
the harbor master at Castries to 
arrange for pratique. Vieux Fort is 
said to be malarial. 


Sr. Martin. This island is divided 
between the French and the Dutch. 
We anchored in the Dutch harbor 
Philipsburg, a good enough road- 
stead; no pilots to be had but just 
keep the summit of the conical 
mountain over the end of the town 
pier and go ahead with your lead 
until it’s time to anchor. St. Martin 
is interesting and the Dutch author- 
ities helpful and hospitable. No 
fruit and few fresh provisions avail- 
able; water not good; ice can be 
brought over by car from Marigot, 
on the French side. 


St. Vincent. Kingstown has an 
anchorage much like Roseau — 
an abrupt change from twenty to 
four fathom near the beach; there is 
better protection than at Roseau. 
Anchor near the east end of the 
harbor, among other sail. Good 
fresh water may be had from a hose 
on the jetty but it is an iron struc- 
ture and not as convenient as the 
Castries quay. The bill of health 
costs 4s. 


Tosaco. A Tobagan yachtsman 
warned us against Scarborough, the 
principal town, because the Atlantic 
swell gets into the harbor. Man of 
War Bay and Plymouth are more 
protected. 


TrinipaD. Port of Spain is quite a 
city and almost anything can be 
obtained. Come in with your lead- 
line and anchor as near as possible 
to the custom house. Fresh water 
safe but heavily chlorinated; it can 
be had from a hose at St. Vincent 
jetty; about 12 feet draft can be 
taken up. The Shell people deliver 
gasoline, ex-duty, from a lighter, at 
about U. S. prices; Diesel oil is 
taken on from a special dock. Port 
of Spain is a bad place to stay long 
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because your bottom fouls quickly. 
We were later advised that we 
should have anchored in Stoffels 
Bay, whence there is bus service to 
Port of Spain. 


Virein Istanps. Charlotte Amalie, 
the big town of St. Thomas, is an 
excellent place to start your cruise 
and to stock up with groceries. 
Gasoline is cheaper than anywhere 
else in the West Indies, except 
Trinidad. Good drinking water; 
may be taken aboard from Miller 
and Lockhart’s wharf. Crequé «& 
Co., who have a large assortment of 
marine hardware in their store, also 
maintain a boatyard and ways. 

St. John is a most attractive 
island, quite unspoiled; no cars, 
only foot and bridle paths; wonder- 
ful bathing beaches. The best 
harbors and principal village are in 
Coral Bay but there is good anchor- 
age at Cruz Bay, where the local 
administrator lives, and not quite 
so good at Caneel Bay (unnamed in 
the chart but next to Cruz Bay to 
the NE). No ice or supplies of any 
sort, unless at the principal harbor 
on the SE, which I did not visit. 

Sir Francis Drake Channel is the 
most beautiful stretch of water in 
the Virgins. The NE Trades blow 
right down it, so it may more easily 
be sailed going west. If, however, it 
is more convenient to take it going 
east, as I did, here are the direc- 
tions. From St. Thomas, round Dog 
Rock into Pillsbury Sound. Stand in 
close to St. John, for you can carry 
10-foot draft inside Durio Cays and 
Johnson Rock. Slide through ‘“‘ Foo- 
jie Passage” (the gut between 
Whistling Cay and Mary Point) on 
the starboard tack, stand well over 
toward Tortola and come about 
under its lee. You will have pretty 
much a dead beat to Road Town, 
which is the port of entry for the 
British Virgins, and the obvious 
place to spend your first night out 
from St. Thomas. It is a better 
place to stock fresh vegetables, 
eggs and chickens than Charlotte 
Amalie; pure water from a well at 
the Agricultural Station; no ice. 

Peter Island belongs to an e¢- 
centric Englishman who is said to be 
in the habit of coming down to the 
shore with a gun to get American 
visitors. 

Guano Island belongs to al 
American club and an American 
couple lives in little Marina Cay. 

Virgin Gorda, which I saw only 
from a distance, is said to be the 
finest of the Virgins, and has an 
excellent harbor. 
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We Sail Her Down 


(Continued from page 29) 


concerned with the gymnastics for 
keeping warm than with the safety 
of the road. Naturally, we thought 
what an annoying handicap that 
would prove in a fog, especially in 
our case, as we had no deviation 
table, could make only a wild guess 
at the leeway, and were going 
through treacherous tidal waters. 
We came to the conclusion that the 
sounding lead was our most reliable 
instrument aboard and our best 
break not to get any fog at all. 

The day had started with a warn- 
ing and a false alarm. Coming on 
deck after a few hours’ sleep at the 
entrance of the canal, we saw the 
smokestack and the mast of a tug- 
boat which had sunk in a collision 
but a couple of days before. They 
stuck out of the water as a mute 
reminder that tragedy can pop up 
at the most unexpected places. The 
false alarm was given by me when I 
read “Sandwich Station” on one of 
the buildings ashore. ‘‘There I go 
for a hearty breakfast,’’ I shouted, 
scampering around the deck to find 
a way to climb on the quay. 

“That is a government building, 

you dumb-bell,’”’ scoffed the crew. 
Evidently, I was too hungry to 
think. 
I did not have to wait long to 
make up for my disappointment. As 
I remarked before, we were making 
sure of every step that we took, 
so Garry suggested that we stow 
away a good meal while in smooth 
waters and have a regular dinner 
instead of breakfast. He offered to 
be the chef and soon the lamb chops 
were broiling on the stove. With 
soup and copious garnishings and 
salad and dessert, he served us the 
last decent meal we ate in peace. 
We were motoring through the 
canal then. 

It was a nice day and we had 
welcomed the news we had received 
at the dock in the morning that it 
was ten above; at least it was get- 
ting warmer. But the wind was 
contrary, which meant the usual 
hours of fretful drudgery beating to 
windward, helping with the motor, 
squeezing as close as possible, and 
hot getting far. Beating to wind- 
ward and not getting far may be 
annoying in-summer time but in 
our case it was a much more serious 
matter. We lacked all the comforts 
that go with a cruising boat — 
somehow, we never missed the ice- 
box —and we were pressed for 
time. A warm spirit of comradery 
made up for the lack of comfort 
but, with the wind against us, we 
could not make up the time lost at 
the boet yard before leaving. When 
We approached buoy No. 3 by Hen 
and Chickens Lightship, we were 
going pretty fast through the water 
but the buoy seemed to be following 
I our wake. 


The long hours went by inter- 


rupted by the brief though impor- 
tant ceremony of the change of 
watches. It was not like the change 
of the guard at Buckingham Palace 
but it had its points of interest — 
for the fellows being relieved, espe- 
cially if numb from exposure. If the 
fellow at the tiller, for instance, 
played the hero too much, protest- 
ing that he could stand it much, oh 
much longer, all the relieving man 
had to do was to tug at the blankets 
in which he was wrapped and the 
watch would be surrendered at 
once. We hated to be peeled of our 
coverings. 

The buoy that seemed to follow 
the boat gave us a visual demon- 
stration of the futility of bucking 
wind and tide and, as we would 
have arrived at The Race with the 
strong current against us, we 
thought it advisable to go into 
Point Judith Harbor of Refuge for 
a couple of hours. None of us saw 
what the place looked like as we left 
again with the running lights burn- 
ing. In the morning, with the cur- 
rent in our favor, we passed between 
Little Gull and Fishers Island and 
made pretty good time. The wind 
was a bit south of west and we took 
long and short tacks through the 
Sound. 

It was at Horton Point that we 
decided to shut off the motor for 
good and save whatever gasoline we 
had left to go into Port Jefferson to 
refill. There was a fresh breeze and 
we did not need the motor anyway. 
I was extremely pleased with the 
performance of the engine —a 
compact Universal Utility Four. At 
the first push of the button, the 
engine had started, and whatever 
monkeying around Mainmast did 
had nothing to do with the motor 
itself. 

Now, with a fresh breeze and 
under sail alone, I decided to see 
how the boat worked to windward 
and, before losing sight of Horton 
Point I tacked her—and was I 
tickled! She made wonderful tacks. 

It was late afternoon and we 
were all on deck talking things over. 
“Tt’s a matter of sheer determina- 
tion and keep beating to wind- 
ward,”’ remarked Garry. After all, 
we could not complain. Aside from 
the cold, which was to be expected 
at this season, we had to contend 
only with head winds. We had 
missed heavy weather, fog, snow, 
rain, all of which would have made 
for a tougher trip. Here we were in 
Long Island Sound and the end of 
the trip was before us. Mainmast 
computed everything —as he is 
wont to do — so we knew just when 
we were going to pick up the moor- 
ing in Sheepshead Bay. So far all 
my apprehensions, happily, had 
been unfulfilled. 

Half an hour after this I had to 
make’a quick decision and lower 
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The VINYARD ‘*40”’ 


SEDAN CRUISER 


A new model of the proven VINYARD “40” makes its 


bow. Embodying all the well- 


ties of rugged construction, seagoing ability, conserva- 
tive beauty, unsurpassed comfort and safety, this 
bridge deck cruiser offers the ideal arrangement for 


week-end runs, extended cru 


Accommodates five and crew. Twin screw, of course. 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 


32 footer 40 footer 


known VINYARD gquali- 


ising, or offshore fishing. 




















NEW BEDFORD 35 


Designed by S. S. Crocker 
Built by Carl N. Beetle 
35’ x 28’ x 9’ 6” x 5’ 6” 


A superior yacht of expensive construction, 
embodying the best features of modern de- 


sign, material and equipment. 
Some of the specifications : — 


Lead Keel 

Everdur Fastenings 

Mahogany Planking 

Teak Deck, Cockpit and Cabin 
Floor 

Chromium Bronze Hardware 


throughout 
Sails, Sail Covers and Awnings by 
anchester . 
Gray Four-22 De Luxe Motor, rub- 
ber mounted 
Extra Generator and Batteries 


Hyde Feath Propeller 
onel Shaft, Gosttiah Rubber 
Bearing 
tin lined) Tanks 
forward 


tateroom 
Main Cabin sleeping 2 or 4 






es ae se —— 











One boat is completed; four are in various stages of con- 
struction; three are sold. Inspection invited at plant of 


CARL N. BEETLE 


70 Prospect Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


Address inquiries to F. G. TOWLE, 


56 Broadway, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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A NEW CLASS AUXILIARY 
RACING CRUISING SLOOP 


Adopted by 


FISHERS ISLAND YACHT CLUB 


Designed by 
Philip L. Rhodes of 
Cox & Stevens, Inc. 

_ Henry Nevins, Builder 


May we send you a copy 
of our little booklet, ‘The 
Care of Sails’’? 


Free on Request 
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HARRIS 


BURNED OUT BEARINGS 
AND SPRUNG SHAFTS 
FROM FOULED ROPES 


The saw teeth on the Harris Protec- 
tor (Patented) cut a fouled rope al- 
most instantly. No need to go over 
the side to free it. 

_ Standard designs for stern bear- 
ings and special designs for strut 
bearings. 


Write for circular to 


THOMAS HARRIS 
159 GEORGIA AVE., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PROPELLOR SHAFT AND 





BEARING PROTECTOR 





More Millions of 


Gray Marine Motor Miles 


Since 1906, Gray has 


more water miles than any other make. 


Today Gray’s unequalled marine experience 
and organization assures Boat owners of per- 
formance, service, and codperation worthy of 
their confidence. 


built more Gasoline 
Marine Motors — powered more Boats — run 














~ 
CATALOGS — (1) Gray Gasoline 
Engines, 26 models, 52 pages; (2) New 
catalog of Gray Marine Diesels. Please 
specify which you desire. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
640 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





the mainsail — and it was none too 
soon. A few minutes later, we 
lurched heavily under staysail and 
mizzen. Missed heavy weather, 
eh? Why, the wind picked up with 
such accelerated crescendo that it 
seemed to make fun of our pre- 
visions. But it was no fun to us. 
The boat was not trimmed. She 
was not down to her load water 
line. She was tender. Even though 
she rose more readily to the waves, 
she lurched more, and we could not 
ease her up too much as we had to 
make distance to windward. An 
angry howl, a dizzy lurch — then 
she came up bravely as if repentant 
of having shied off and ready to 
look the weather in the eye, to roll 
down again when hit by another 
vicious gust. 

And here some of my worries 


-came to my help. Looking appre- 


hensively aloft, I saw the mainmast 
whipping uncomfortably. Natural- 
ly, under the strain, the new rig- 
ging was stretching. This was to be 
expected, but it all came so sud- 
denly, and this was no time for fine 
adjustments and all that tentative 
taking up here and slacking up 
there that goes under the general 
heading of tuning up. We stayed 
the mast as best we could and 
fought on. 

It was an unfair fight, but we had 
a splendid crew. They rose to the 
emergency as if lack of sleep and 
regular meals, and all the hardships 
of the last few days had been just 
a prologue, an introduction to the 
real struggle. It was the heart of 
winter; when the flying spray 
sweeping the deck hit us, it took our 
breath away. “Lucky lady that 
Mrs. Lot,’’ I thought at one time. 
“She was changed into a statue of 
salt; it looks as though we are going 
to be turned into statues of ice.”’ 

The sun vanished in the west as 
if blown out by a gust. The wind 
snarled and spat icy blades of spray. 
We tacked into the gale as we 
plunged into the night. 

Down below, it was a last judg- 
ment scene as envisioned by a 
futuristic artist gone berserk. The 
boat was but an empty shell; we had 
nothing to lean against. When she 
heeled heavily, we sailed with the 
litter to leeward. Of course, we had 
stowed away and safely wedged all 
heavy things, but when it came to 
oilskins, garments, blankets and 
such, there they were, spread on the 
floor boards forming our common 
pallet. A couple of duffle bags, 
books, bundles, charts and other 
objects, charmed by the liveliness 
of the place, left their corners and 
joined our rags in a mad dance to 
the unpredictable tune of the sea. 
Nor were the lighting effects missing 
— the oblique rays of the lantern 
dangling from the cabin beams 
swept over this scene of continuous 
earthquake. Yet all this could be 
tackled and relative order restored, 
but there was one trick the weather 
played us for which we had no 






immediate remedy. The boat, being 
new, was weeping a bit between the 
seams. When listing heavily, what- 
ever water had gathered in the 
bilges was shot against the sides to 
faH back on our pallet which be- 
came a sodden heap. 

After six hours of beating to 
windward, we had come in sight of 
Stratford Shoal Light and the 
weather was getting worse. I was 
for proceeding — and I was wrong. 
The others thought it better to go 
in some harbor to rest a few hours 
and get fuel as we could not sail 
through the East River. I wanted 
to keep on sailing, not because I 
felt any better than the others; I 
merely dreaded going into a strange 
place at night in bad weather. We 
finally decided to go into Stratford 
harbor. 

Once inside, our trials were not 
over. We had to change anchorage 
for fear of the ice and work another 
hour before getting settled. By that 
time our sodden pallet proved no 
handicap; we slept as soundly as 
though we were reclining in warm 
feather beds. 

It was after ten when we got 
under way. The blow of the night 
before was the Parthian shot of the 
westerlies. Now there was little 
wind and poor visibility. My appre- 
hensions kept my wits alive. Main- 
mast, who was doing chart work 
below, gave us a course that would 
have put us aground. Mainmast 
was not wrong, but the compass 
was. On that heading we had at 
least fifteen degrees of deviation. 
Ed and I barely had time to realize 
this when our dreaded enemy, fog, 
closed in on us. The lead was hove. 
We shied off the shallow shore. 
Everybody was on deck, scanning 
the opaque surroundings. We did 
not miss a buoy. 

Later, a few sudden squalls swept 
the seascape clean and brought us 
rain. The rain changed into stinging 
needles of sleet. After the sleet, we 
got snow. By this time we were all 
gay aboard; we had checked off all 
the dreaded possibilities. Those 
snow flurries were the ticker tape of 
the heavens on four hard tried 
yachtsmen. 

And, sure enough, our trials were 
over. Iris, goddess of the rainbow 
(the patron goddess of our boat, for 
whom she is named), thought us 
deserving of her graces. The wind 
hauled into the north, the skies 
became blue, and it was still day- 
light when we passed Throgs Neck. 
The tide was against us. Mainmast 
insisted that we wait a few hours, 
but he was voted down by the rest 
and we kept going. 

At a quarter to eleven that night, 
Tris was fast on her mooring 2 
Sheepshead Bay. First, I sent 4 
telegram to MacGregor, the sharer 
of my anxieties. Then I gathered 
the crew below. I had intended 
say a few appropriate words but 20 
words came. Those boys neve 
knew how I felt. 
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Casey 36’ Auxiliary The Ipswich “Torpedoes” Rana amen aT eRe cases 
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(Continued from page 37) 
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empty their nets on board and throw 
away all the trash fish, most of 
which are hake. As these begin to 
float away, the big tuna come to the 
surface and gobble them. It’s a 
good idea to be around while these 
trawlers are working and to have a 
bait overboard, just below the sur- 
face. This is the way our British 


in the New England States than 
Ipswich, and I feel that when the 
tuna are in it will become one of the 
great “hot spots” for these big fish 
in American waters. To me, its ap- 
peal is even greater because of its 
proximity to Gloucester. At the 
present time, many professional 
harpooners are in the bay but I 


MILESO:WETER 


ELECTRIC-INDICATING FLOW-METER 


HIT 


of the 


i ih cousins catch the big tuna on rod __ believe some of these men are going 
eee pith r er and reel in the North Sea, off Scar- to get boats and start taking out 
al borough. It got one of our party a __ parties in the near future. They are 
| pe fish too, a 325-pounder, hooked and all excellent sports, however, and 
: : aT landed by Dr. Storz. will always give the rod-and-reel Thousands attending the New 
—— eee a Then we tried straight drifting, angler a fair chance. York Boat Show packed around 
i \ as using a hake as well as mackerel for I had an unusual experience one our booth day after day for in- 
a CRTs ait bait, at a depth of about fifty feet. day, while talking with one of these formation oe this sensational 
In our 1939 cutters, we have followed the | For the following couple of hours, harpooners. In his little open boat device that will 


modern trend of stepping masts further 
aft, thus making room for the larger head- 
sails which have proven to be such impor- 
tant factors in driving to windward and 


Crowninshield chummed with pieces 
of hake and mackerel, as well as 
other fish, put through a grinder, in 
the manner that tuna are fished for 


of no more than 20 feet in length, 
and in which his 12-year-old son 
was acting as mate and engineer, he 
had come alongside of us and was 


CUT YOUR FUEL BILLS 


You, too, will want this 


: : : : information 
in reaching. ; . off New York Harbor. standing out on the pulpit while we 
Prices reasonable. Write for circulars At noontime he went back to the talked things over. As we chatted, Piet 
We have one of the largest storageand =| various trawlers and the two or he leaned over and threw a hake webs 


service yards on the coast. Our large 
crew of skilled workmen and our ways 
which can handle up to 500 tons are 
always ready to serve the yachtsman. 


Write for estimates 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 











FULL VALUE iy 


WomEN are quick to appre- 
ciate value above price. ber. 
haps that is why so many 
make Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall their choice of beach- 
front hotels. 

Here they find, as you 
will, too, an effort to inter- 
ae hospitality generously. 

eals, for example, you'd 
be proud to serve in your 
own home. 

Chiefly, there’s an atmos- 





three mackerel seiners that were in 
the vicinity but, though we could 
see tuna at almost every one of 
them, we couldn’t make them strike. 
At four o’clock we did some more 
straight trolling and Dr. Storz 
caught another, a 250-pounder. 

As the sun started to sink, we 
went into the bay and saw large 


large bow waves ahead of them. 
We then tried the most difficult kind 
of tuna fishing, presenting the bait 


If there is wind and you prefer 
the kite to the outrigger, it is logical 
to use one. Thirty-six or 39-thread 
line, with a 20-foot leader and 20 
feet of double line (if the angler likes 
to use it) is all that is required for 
this type of fishing. The rod should 
weigh between 22 and 26 ounces, 
and a 12/0 reel is large enough. This 
is the outfit Crowninshield always 
uses. Some of the fish have been 
taken on the stainless cable leaders. 
The day I was there, half a dozen 
fish were hooked and lost by inex- 
perienced anglers. 

I know of no more beautiful bay 


directly under his pole, in the hope 
that a tuna would come up to take 
it and he would then stick the dart 
into him. I thought he was an op- 
timist, and you can imagine my 
surprise when a big tuna did grab 
the hake. The harpooner, however, 
was deep in conversation with 
Crowninshield at the moment, so 


tuna in groups of four or five, and missed his shot at what was a very Installed 
sometimes only one or two, heading easy chance. 
A WOMAN’S IDEA OF up the bay, pushing their usual Unfortunately, many sportsmen ® 


are practicing harpooning in that 
bay. I saw boat after boat going 
after them in this fashion. I even 


them down. 

Salt water fishermen in this 
country owe Crowninshield a vote 
of thanks for the time and effort he 
has put into developing Ipswich 
Bay. While he is a modest man and 
would disclaim any credit, I know 
that he has put in many difficult 
hours in finding where the fish were 
and then making them bite. Though 
he has worked in all kinds of 
weather, at no time did he ever lose 
confidence in his ability to make 
Ipswich Bay what it is today, the 
leading port of the United States 
for big tuna. 








Easily 


ORDER A MILE-O“METER UNIT FOR 


y to these well-fed horse mackerel saw others on board commercial EACH CARBURETOR 
)o with the outrigger. We kept it up craft taking wallops at the tuna. 3 gals. hr. capacity.............. $11.45 
Pigg und oe until darkness set in, with no luck, When not with the commercials, 7 gale. he. capacity. .. 506): ++ +60 TIE 
hina 12 gals. hr. capacity. ............. 13.45 
. although we saw another angler, a the majority of them come up on ia sides Meas eneeeles coho 19.50 
LES short distance away, hook and __ the schools of fish in a clumsy man- 21 gals. hr. capacity. ............. 24.50 
. : +e 24 gals. hr. capacity.............. 29.50 
catch a nice one. ner and succeed only in driving Segahs, be cane 33.76 


West Coast prices slightly higher. Diesel 
Mitle-O- Meter prices on application. 


IT REVEALS: 


@ Improperly adjusted carburetor 
@ Faulty spark adjustment 

@ Gasoline waste or leaks 

@ Fouled or damaged propeller 

@ Binding propeller shaft 


IT ASSURES: 


@ Smoother running motor 


@ Perfect synchronization of dual 
motor 
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it’s better to have it and not need it 
than to need it and not have it! 


hh, YACHT INSURANCE which 


PRESERVES the property investment - - - - 
PROTECTS against injury or damage suits - - 
PROVIDES an inspection and survey service 


Consult your own agent or broker for policies in 


M ARINE OFFICE 


AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET *© NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO +« CHICAGO + SEATTLE +» NEW ORLEANS 
ATLANTA BOSTON DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS STOCKTON SYRACUSE 
































WHY PUMP BY HAND... 


When the FLEMING Electric Bilge Pump 
will perform this task automatically? 


ce sturdy, efficient — this Fleming pump 
will take complete charge of your pumping 
problems with faithful dependability, and let 
you enjoy boating. 


Model 
rn Operated by a 6 or 8 volt battery — draws 
16 only 6 amperes. 
Automatic 


Delivers approximately 300 gallons — six 50 
gallon barrels — of water in one hour. 


“The Watch-Dog of the Bilge" 


. Model 16 — entirely automatic ............... $16.50 
Model 12 — without float switch.............. 12.50 


GEO. W. FLEMING CO., Inc. 
Plantsville, Connecticut 
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ATTRACTIVE 
SWEDISH QUALITY YACHTS 


Clients for Swedish quality yachts: 


Please refer to our advertisement in YACHTING, January 1939 
where you will find just the right boat for you. 
Take advantage of the low building costs in Sweden. 


KNUD H. REIMERS 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


Askrikegatan, 9, Stockholm, Sweden 
Cables: YACHTREIMS, STOCKHOLM 


Sweden’s oldest and best known brokerage firm 
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Exclusive twin 


WD aluminum cylin- 


der block reduces the weight of 
Johnson’s famous all-purpose“LT” 
Em twin to 33% lbs.! Power increased 
“4 to 5.0 N.O.A. certified brake h.p. 
at 4000 r.p.m.! All sinew—no“fat”! 
$109.50. Deluxe model with Ready 
Pull Starter $129.50.(Shown here.) 
Also see the new Miracle Motor, 
i 2% me ein edition of 
the above. Only . 
Other models as low as $4950 
All prices f.0.b. factory. 


FREE Charr 
CHART 
NEW! Sizes, specifications 
of the 10 great Sea-Horse 
motors for ’39. New models. 
New features. Illustrated. 
Send for your copy! 
JOHNSON MOTORS 

2300 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


HORSES 





















JOHNSON HAS “ALL THREE” 


1. Perfected Alternate Firing— 
backed by 10 years experience 
in building. 

2. Quiet. Built-in Underwater 
Exhaust. 


3. Reverse! With 360° Steering! 


JOHNSON SEA 
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Red Sea Passage 


(Continued from page 35) 


It was tempting fate to stay here 
for another day, so we immediately 
started preparations for getting 
under way. We wanted to get away 
as soon as possible, for we had found 
that the wind lulled between 3:00 
a.m. and 11:00 a.m. and it was es- 
sential that we should have calm 
water while we were getting through 
the reefs. 

We were none too soon. As we 
wound in and out among the coral 
heads, I sighted a huge dhow head- 
ing in towards us! At that moment 
Idle Hour grounded on a coral patch 
in the middle of the winding chan- 
nel. For the next few minutes, we 
sweated like pigs and, by using poles 
and the engine, at last succeeded in 
freeing her. The dhow was close to 
us as we emerged into open water 
but, with our engine running full 
out, we got away and had soon out- 
distanced her. 

It was sheer joy to be out at sea 
again after this unpleasant interlude 
and I felt I didn’t mind what kind 
of weather we struck. As we worked 
out from the shore, we could see the 
mountains rising between the port 
of Jidda and the holy city of Mecea. 
I wanted to call at Jidda to replen- 
ish my gasoline supply, and the next 
day we were edging through the 
three reefs which protect it from the 
open sea. 

Deep draft vessels cannot anchor 
within three miles of the shore. 
Right in the middle of the harbor is 
the wreck of a French steamer, high 
and dry on a reef. Over 400 pilgrims 
were drowned when she struck, for 
she burst into flames and the poor 
wretches had to jump overboard. 
Six other wrecks in the vicinity em- 
phasized the fact that Jidda is not 
the easiest harbor to enter. 

Pilgrims were arriving by the 
thousand for the great annual cere- 
mony of the Holy Carpet and the 
streets were crowded with Moslems 
from India, Turkey, Morocco, 
Afghanistan, Syria and Palestine, 
all on their way to Mecca. It was 
the day of days for Jidda, for the 
Holy Carpet was arriving from 
Egypt for the first time in twelve 
years. The carpet was transferred 
to a big steel lighter for its triumphal 
entry but the wind was freshening 
from the south and ‘the little 
launches towing the lighter lost 
control of their big charge as they 
entered the harbor. One of the 
launches broke her hawser and an- 
other was swung under the over- 
hanging end of the lighter, smash- 
ing her superstructure and throwing 
the yelling crew into the sea. 

The bulky lighter, with only one 
launch fast to her, was now com- 
pletely out of control and bearing 
right down on Idle Hour. I let out a 
considerable amount of our chain, 
hoping that, she would clear us, but 
there didn’t seem a chance. The 


reef was immediately astern, which 
prevented me from veering any 
more cable; we just had to hold our 
breath and wait. Then the little 
launch that had parted her hawser 
came to the other’s assistance and 
started pushing the lighter sidewise. 
It was not a second too soon for the 
great steel side of the clumsy vessel 
grazed our bowsprit, missing us by a 
matter of inches. 

The voices of hundreds of pil- 
grims on the barge and the yells and 
shouts of the crews of the launches 
made a bedlam of noise, amidst 
which the great carpet of black 
brocade, with its magnificent design 
woven in gold, floated by. It was 
really an exquisitely beautiful piece 
of work. From Jidda, it was to be 
taken to the sacred Caaba, in 
Mecca. 

I decided to take advantage of 
the offer of the captain of one of the 
pilgrim ships to check my chronom- 
eter. The steamer was anchored 
half a mile to windward, and I em- 
barked on a small dhow to run out 
to her. Unfortunately, the wind and 
seas were so high that the tiny 
shallow draft boat could make ao 
headway. As the wind was increas- 
ing, seas began to break completely 
over us and fill the little craft. As we 
were close in to the shore, I mo- 
tioned my boatman to beach his 
craft; if my hack watch should get 
wet, it would be ruined — and there 
wasn’t a watchmaker within 500 
miles of Jidda. 

I landed in the nick of time for 
the next wave capsized the boat, 
but no sooner had I waded up the 
beach than four armed Arabs ap- 
peared from nowhere and _ sur- 
rounded me. I tried to recall the few 
words of Arabic I had picked up to 
explain to them why I had landed, 
but they refused to let me go back 
to the city. I was over a mile from 
the walls, and night was coming on. 

After a lengthy consultation, 
three of the men made off into the 
darkness, leaving me in the charge 
of the remaining one. I waited some 
minutes to make sure that the oth- 
ers were not returning and then 
started to walk towards Jidda. My 
guard immediately followed and 
grabbed me by the arm to bring me 
to a stop but, with a quick move- 
ment, I wrenched free and bolted 
for it. I could hear his feet thudding 
on the ground behind me as he ran 
but he was hampered by the yards 
of drapery he wore and I was in 
shorts. I soon outdistanced him. 

I was expecting a shot in the back 
at any moment but it didn’t come 
and, when I had gained a sufficient 
lead to be comfortably sure that I 
was out of range of his revolver, I 
looked back and saw that he had 
given up the chase. He probably 
thought I would not be able to ei 
ter the city, as the gates all close a 
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Greatest Driving Power, 
Strength and Durability 





Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

Made in England 


SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 
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DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 
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FROM DECK 
TO DOCK 


¢ An Old Town Dinghy is 
sturdy and seaworthy. You can 
row it with ease—and with hig 
loads. You can equip it with 
a kicker without fear of shak- 
ing it loose. 


Here’s a tough little tender 
that’s built and braced to take 
a beating. Sun and salt water 
can’t crack it. A strong cover- 
ing of water-tight canvas keeps 
it crack-proof and leak-proof. 


FREE CATALOG eves Pictures and 


prices of Old Town 
Dinghies for every purpose. Also Canoes, 
Outboard Boats and rowboats. Write 
today. Address Old Town Canoe Co., 
552 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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“Gid Town Boats” 








sundown. As I approached the wall, 
the same thought occurred to me. 
However, as I neared the gate, I 
recognized in the gatekeeper an 
Arab to whom I had given five 
piastres only the day before for pos- 
ing for a photograph at this very 
gate. To my relief, he let me in 
without the slightest hesitation and 
I thankfully proceeded to my 
friend’s house. 

The following mornins someone 
came with the news that Milton had 
been arrested and was being held at 
the customs gate of the city. He had 
been mistaken for me! He was to be 
taken to jail, where my boatman 
was already languishing on a charge 
of having landed a stranger on the 
coast and not at the regular cus- 
toms gate. My friend hurried to the 
Khan and explained the situation, 
relating how the boat had filled and 
I had made a forced landing to 
save my watch from being ruined. 
The Khan was under the impres- 
sion that I had sneaked ashore with 
the intention of going to the for- 
bidden city of Mecca! When the 
situation had been cleared up, we 
were given an order of release for 
Milton and made our way to the 
jail as fast as we could go. We were 
just in time. When we arrived, the 
unfortunate boatman had already 
received thirty lashes and my hefty 
shipmate was waiting his turn! 

In Arabia, all races are treated 
impartially by the government. 
White men who violate the strict 
law of the Koran have been severely 
punished for being caught in a 
drunken condition and, until very 
recently, smoking was prohibited 
in the streets under a penalty of 
thirty lashes. 

Just as we were preparing to 
leave, a dhow crossed our stern too 
close and smashed our mizzen 
boom. Of all the boats lying in the 
harbor, they had to crash into us! 
And there was not a tree on the 
horizon. 

The wind had now veered round 
to the northwest again, a dead head 
wind for us. If we went out, we 
would be blown south and lose the 
valuable northing we had made. But 
there was no choice, so we sailed. 

The waters of the Red Sea had 
taken on a new appearance, a cold 
steel gray, utterly unlike the laugh- 
ing blue tropical waters Idle Hour 
had sailed in for so many thousands 
of miles. Heading northward, we 
were slowly emerging into the 
temperate waters of Europe. Per- 


haps it was for the best in some 
ways that our progress was slow, for 
we gradually became accustomed to 
the change in temperature. Never- 
theless, the northwester was heart- 
breaking. We would sail for twelve 
hours on one tack, beating hard 
against the short steep seas. Then, 
for another twelve hours, we would 
pitch and buck on the other tack. 
And, at the end of twenty-four 
hours, I would find that we had 
actually made good three miles! 
At this rate, it would take us seven 
months to make Suez! 

With mirages confusing me, my 
chronometer too far out to be of any 
use, head winds baffling us, the con- 
stant fear of reefs as we made the 
coast at the end of each tack, I was 
rapidly becoming a nervous wreck 
and seriously beginning to wonder if 
we should ever get out of the 
treacherous Red Sea alive and in 
our right minds. 


We were nearing the latitude of | 


Yembo, the port for Medina, one 
hazy dawn, proceeding northward 
under our auxiliary in a glassy sea, 
when Idle Hour suddenly struck an 
uncharted reef! The bow rose over 
three feet above her normal water 
line. We were over 23 miles from the 
nearest dry land, shipwrecked on a 
desolate beach off the wastes of 
Saudi Arabia. We put our engine in 
reverse and tried to pole off the un- 
charted coral, but to no avail. 
Then, out of the blue, a swell came 
which lifted Idle Hour and in an in- 
stant she glided free from the 
deadly coral. I later learned at the 
Admiralty in London that H. M.S. 
Hastings had struck another un- 
charted reef within 25 miles of the 
shoal Idle Hour had struck. 
Fifty-two days after we entered 
the Red Sea, Idle Hour emerged into 
the Gulf of Suez. As we entered the 
harbor at Suez, a giant passenger 
liner was just emerging from the 
canal. She had stopped to drop the 
canal pilot. This palatial steamer, 
with her cinemas, cocktail bars, 
dance pavilion and dining rooms, 
was about to traverse the Red Sea 
— a journey of two and a half days! 
Hundreds of passengers lining the 
decks took their last glimpse of 
Suez. As the liner gained momen- 
tum and headed south, I thought of 
the outlying reefs, the barren desert 
wastes and the slave-trading dhows 
plying in and out the reef-infested 
waters. Little would the passengers 
of this floating hotel see of the real 
Red Sea and its treacherous shores. 
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(Circular on Request) 
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ORDER YOUR NEW STAR 
— NOW — 

Though sold out on early deliveries, 

there is still time to get a new star 

for the important races in early 


summer. 
* 


IF REFITTING, ORDER 
ACCESSORIES NOW 
—USED STARS— 
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PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street New York, N. ¥. 














CUPRINOL 


LIFE PRESERVERS — tucked in out of the way 
places — generally where Mildew is most likely 
to attack—are rarely taken out except when 
government inspected or in an emergency. 


Your failure to keep them in good condition — 
free from mildew can result in a serious fine — may 
easily cause the loss of a human life. 


Protect yourself from such possibilities with a single 
treatment of Cuprinol which positively keeps life 
preservers, sails and all other boat canvas abso- 
lutely free from mildew and other destructive 
fungus growths. Treated material may even be 
stowed wet without fear of mildew — and the 
one treatment protects for the life of the canvas. 


You can treat life preservers yourself at less than « 
quarter apiece—and other canvas as well — 
because Cuprinol is easily applied to fabrics with a 
cloth — is clean to handle — is non-poisonous and 
non-irritating to the skin. Or you can send your 
sails to us for treatment. They will be returned 
properly packed for storage. 


Remember — in twenty-five years, Cuprinol hes 
never been known to fail. Write today for mere 
convincing proof of its absolute efficiency. 


CUPRINOL, INC. 
13 NORFOLK STREET, CAMBRIDGE; MASS. 
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The “POWER DINK” 


with air-cooled 4-cycle engine 

































The “CONDOR” [{ 
We are proud to introduce 
the new CONDOR, an 
18 ft. One-Design sailboat 
designed by A. M. Deer- 
ing, N.A. Sleek, graceful, 
erfectly balanced and 
‘ast — the Dunphy Con- 
dor is easy to handle and 
thrilling to sail. As a day 
sailer it will accommodate 
eight persons, safely and 
comfortably. As a Class 
One Design racer, we 
know of no round bilge 
boat which can equal 
\ its ability on all points 
J of sailing. 
fi hy Boat Corp. rig 
526 High St., Oshkosh, Wis. ‘ 







A practical yacht tender, an 
ideal fishing boat — a perfect 
family utility. Economical to 
buy — economical to operate. 
Runs 30 to 40 hours on a gallon 
of gasoline. Speed, one to eight 
m.p.h. Sturdily built for safety 
and long life. 1 h.p. air-cooled 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle en- 
gine. Starts easily, requires no 
battery or water connections 
and cannot overheat. Neutral, 










































forward and reverse equip- 
ment. It is almost impossible 
to believe that such a complete 
inboard motor boat can be had 
at so low a price! 














‘Yours for better 
engine performance 


Champions are the g 
only spark plugs with §& 
Sillment construction, 
which permanently 
seals them against 
troublesome leakage 
common to ordinary spark plugs. This 
patented and exclusive Champion fea- 
ture insures perfectly uniform combus- 
tion in every cylinder, and results in 
greater economy and marked improve- 
ment in all around engine performance. 


IT’S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS— Demand CHAMPIONS 
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Means LEADERSHIP 














MOTOR, ¢ 
SAILERS TENDERS YACHTS 


YACHT POWER 


40 to 125 ft. ay, Modernized All types, 30 feet 
in length Design (Patented) d 
wT 13 Footer, 20 M. P. H. mee 

Wood or Steel 16 Footer, 22 M. P. H. 


Distinctive designs 





LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION Co. 
STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 


Designers and Builders 








Radio Telephone 


for boats of every type 


Western Electric— pioneer of Marine 
Radio Telephone—offers large, medium 
and small equipments to meet the needs 
of boats of every size and type. All pro- 
vide dependable communication with 
telephones ashore, with other boats and 
the Coast Guard. For details: Western 
Electric Co., Commerical Dept. 195 
Broadway, New York. 


Western ElJecfric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 











YACHTING 


~ Consider the Professional 


(Continued from page 40) 


disposition, was also a realist — so 
Wong Lee was given free rein again. 

I am not going to attempt to 
argue the ethics of the case, be- 
cause if I started I’d have to con- 
sider such matters as why brokers 
charge a commission for buying us 
stocks and bonds; why so many of 
us love to slip stuff past the customs 
officials; and so on. I well remember 
a conversation I once overheard 
between a yacht owner (who knew 
his stuff) and his newly engaged 
captain. 

“Captain Smedley,” the owner 
said, ‘“‘are you accustomed to ac- 
cepting gratuities from merchants 
who supply the yacht you are in 
charge of?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very well. Around here you'll 
probably receive some tempting 
offers. Now —” 

“You needn’t worry, sir —”’ 

“Wait till I’ve finished. I don’t 
give a good G — d — what private 
arrangements you make with mer- 
chants. I expect first class supplies 
at going prices. I expect good meals, 
well served, a well run, clean ship — 
and when I want to use her I don’t 
want any alibis. Beyond that, you 
can write your own ticket.” 

I cite those examples not as ar- 
guments in favor of the practice 
but as examples of common sense; 
and, above all, of the advisability 
— for the sake of that mutual re- 
spect already mentioned as neces- 
sary for a happy ship — of getting 
this sort of thing cleared up right 
at the outset. It is, in my opinion, 
entirely a personal matter between 
the yacht owner and his crew. But 
it is one about which there should 
be no misunderstanding. As to the 
prevalence of the practice, the best 
I can do is to quote my mentor in 
such matters. As he put it: ‘Waal 
— some do, an’ some don’t!” 

Having discussed at some length 
a few of the requirements for a 
comfortable relationship between 
owners and professionals, and sug- 
gested some of the qualities which 
an owner should look for in his crew, 
as well as those which a crew has 
a right to expect in the owner, how 
is the yachtsman to go about pro- 
curing the right man for his require- 
ments, and, having procured him, 
how is he going to keep him? 

I have before me a list of several 
hundred yachtsmen, most of them 
experienced, and most of them 
with yachts carrying one or more 
professionals. The majority of them 
are known to me, and of those I 
know few have anything but the 
highest opinion of their captains, 
stewards, etc., and a good many 
of them have had the same ones for 
years. We have all heard this and 
that from; these and those (yachts- 
men) about professionals; as we 


have all probably heard this and 
that from these and those (pro- 
fessionals) about yachtsmen. But 
most of what we hear is in the form 
of glittering generalities, which 
mean nothing; and, when you pin 
people down to cases, you reach the 
conclusion that there are quite a 
lot of good yachtsmen and quite 
a lot of excellent professionals. J 
think there are still enough good 
professionals available, if we look 
for them. 

Strange as it may seem, one of 
the most prolific sources of profes- 
sionals for yachts is the uniform 
merchandising industry. From the 
point of view of the yachtsman, 
that may not make sense. But from 
the point of view of the professional, 
it is reasonable enough, because a 
sailor ashore is a sort of lost duck 
and he doesn’t go any further than 
conditions require — but one place 
they all have to go to occasionally 
is a uniform store. While I have no 
doubt that competent professionals 
can be procured from such a source, 
it indicates that the methods of get- 
ting yacht owners and professionals 
together are still a bit slipshod. 

It is high time, I think, that 
yacht clubs, and other similar or- 
ganizations, start a register of 
professionals. Perhaps some have 
already done so, but certainly not 
in any systematic manner. Cer- 
tainly it is to the interests of their 
members that they should be able 
to procure competent professionals 
on reasonable notice, and I know, 
from the difficulties and misfortum 
of some of my acquaintances, thi 
it is not always easy to do so no} 
I was entirely serious when I sai 
that the professional situation 1 
becoming acute, and it will, in my 
opinion, become more so. 4 

Yacht brokers also procure pre 
fessionals for their clients, but yacht 
brokers are busy men, with the 
buying and selling of yachts their 
major means of livelihood, and with 
hardly the time for a careful 
check-up of the qualifications of 
men who apply, through them, for 
positions. Another source, which is 
not used to the extent that it 
warrants, is your yachting friends. 
Often some yachtsman of your 
acquaintance will know of good 
men who have worked for him and 
who are available. 

As to the question of keeping 
your professional once you have 
him, there is only one point I want 
to cover. An owner with common 
sense and reasonable tact seldom 
loses a good man. But many # 
owner takes a man on for 
“the season;’’ when the next 8 
son rolls around again, the chanees 
are that he must go scurryilé 
around to find somebody new ft 
the job. It is this “seasonal” facto! 
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(RUMFORD 


MARINE FINISHES 





SEMI GLOSS YACHT WHITE 
will keep that smart appearance 
throughout the season with its bril- 
liant whiteness, gloss retention and 
ability to keep clean. 


WHITE UNDERCOAT 
Durability, as well as good covering 
and sanding qualities, makes it ideal 
for preparing surface for finish coats. 


Semi Gloss White Deck Paint 
White Undercoat . Green Bottom Primer 
Spar Varnish Green Anti-Fouling 


Write for color card 


RUMFORD 
MARINE FINISHES 


* Manufactured by 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


L RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 








Incorporated 1922 











A MacGREGOR Designed 
23' 6". Weldwood Sloop 


The Toppan Twosome is the natural 
step-up for owners who'd like to 
continue racing but want a larger 
boat with overnight accommodations. 
Priced within the reach of the aver- 
age or less-than-average purse, this 
Cruiser is a one-man sailer that’s fast, 
foomy and easy to handle. She’s 23 
ft. 6 in. overall, has a 19 ft. waterline 
and 7 ft. 6 in. beam. She carries 1250 
Pounds of outside ballast with a total 
sail area of 281 sq. ft. and is built 
exclusively in New England by 
one ma INC. For — 

cations ice write for 
BULLETIN NO. 102 


TOPPAN BOATS, INC 


MELD FORD MEAS S 








to which I think yachtsmen should 
give more attention than they seem 
to. The surest way to keep a good 
man is to give him an all year 
round job. Most professionals will 
be glad to work for a lower monthly 
wage, if they are assured of being 
kept on through the year, than they 
can afford to accept for temporary 
work. That is only common sense. 

There is a great deal that an all 
year round man can save his owner 
in upkeep and fitting out expense, 
in coéperation with the yard at 
which the yacht is stored, in paint- 
ing and varnishing, engine repair, 
reconditioning, etc. I suggest, there- 
fore, that when you come to engage 
your captain next spring, you sit 
down with pencil and paper and 
figure out what the cost of labor 
maintenance on your boat is, add 
that figure to what you will have 
to pay your captain for the season, 
and see how near that comes to 
what he might accept for a year’s 
salary. You may be surprised. It is, 


at any rate, worth serious consider- 
ation for the sake of hanging on to 
a good man if you have one. 
Yachtsmen have had a_ bad 
scare in the last year over the 
much discussed ‘Licensed Officer 
Treaty,” if I may call it that. As- 
surances have been issued that this 
was not intended to apply to yachts, 
and I have not worried too much 
about it. If an attempt were made 
to enforce it in the case of yachts, 
it would take so many yachts off 
the water and raise the devil to 
such an extent with the industry 
which makes yachting possible, 
that the situation would demand 
immediate remedy. But if there is 
one thing which may some day 
give point to the agitators for ap- 
plication of this type of legislation 
to yachts, it will be incompetence 
in the handling of yachts. ‘‘Safety 
at Sea”’ is a grand slogan and I need 
not dwell on the importance in that 
respect of competent personnel, 
both amateur and professional. 


South Sea Stuff 


(Continued from page 51) 


clear as air. When you dive down 
and swim about the bottom of the 
ship, there is, except for breathing, 
no sensation of being under water at 
all; the boat just seems to be sus- 
pended in an atmosphere of clear, 
greenish sunlight. Psychologically 
speaking, I believe that the almost 
perfect visibility enables one to stay 
under considerably longer than he 
might otherwise. The natives, of 
course, can stay down for an in- 
credible length of time. In Tahiti, 
after we had come off the slipway, 
Chiva’s rudder was reshipped and 
the pintles riveted in place by na- 


| tive divers, entirely under water. 


We found that, with a little prac- 
tice, we were not so bad ourselves. 
Once, later on in New Guinea, a line 
got fouled in the screw; the shaft 
was bent and the strut loosened. We 
took off the propeller, took out the 
shaft and sent it ashore to be 
straightened, replaced it and put 
four new lag screws in the strut, all 
under water. This was, of course, a 
job for a shipyard — but there just 
didn’t happen to be a yard within 
500 miles. One must be a little re- 
sourceful sometimes on a trip of 
this character. 

Hauling out in some of the island 
yards is an interesting process the 
first time you see it. The cradle has 
no blocks on it except for the keel; 
they are all placed by the divers as 
the ship comes out. They do an ex- 
cellent job in their own way, sing- 
ing, shouting and laughing at their 
work, and it’s useless to try to hurry 
them; they just don’t understand 
the meaning of the word. Under 
such conditions, hauling out takes 
practically all day but you just have 
to be patient. I remember once go- 
ing on the slip in Rebaul, New 





Britain, where the motive power 
consisted of about two dozen little 
boys marching around a rickety old 
capstan while one of their number 
beat time with two sticks on an old 
kerosene tin. Starting slowly and 
chanting a singsong sort of melody, 
the timekeeper gradually increased 
his tempo until it reached a cre- 
scendo of wild singing, shouting at 
the tops of their voices and tearing 
madly around the capstan as fast as 
they could go. When completely out 
of breath, they stopped suddenly 
and the whole process began all 
over again. It was for all the world 
like a spurt in a six-day bicycle race. 
Incidentally, we paid a pretty fancy 
price for hauling out here, about 
$125.00 for two days on the slip. 
Every railway in the place but one 
was out of commission owing to a 
recent earthquake and volcanic erup- 
tion. The one workable yard be- 
longed to a Jap; he charged what he 
pleased and you could take it or 
leave it. We saw one fairly large 
steamer hauled out on the ways of a 
yard across the harbor; she was 
completely buried in volcanic ash 
and pumice up to her bridge. 
Everything in the town was buried 
in ashes and pumice floated on the 
surface of the harbor sometimes to a 
depth of six or eight inches. It was 
impossible to row through it. The 
yard where the steamer had been 
hauled out was located not far from 
a little sand bar only a few feet out 
of water. During the eruption, this 
bar had risen to a height of 750 feet 
in less than two hours. The water 
around the base of it was'still so hot 
you couldn’t stick your hand in it. 
Earthquakes are of almost daily oc- 
currence in New Britain and cer- 
tain parts of the Solomon Islands. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 
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KELVIN-WHITE | 
OBSERVER COMPASS 


Underlit by a standard-make flashlight 
that serves also as a handle, the new, 
portable K-W “Observer” compass per- 
mits am, easy, accurate bearings from 
any place on your boat. Made expressly 
for taking shore meng without pelorus 
or other instrument. Fixed prism gives 
clear reading with the compass held at 
eye level. Topnotch for checking your 
steering compass. Suitable for either day 
or night use, and unaffected by vessel's 
roll or pitch. Remarkably dead-beat ac- 
tion in a very compact instrument. Diame- 
ter, 3% in.; overall length, 914 in.; 
attractive mahogan carrying case. Com- 
plete, $45. Manufactured and sold by 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 STATE STREET — 38 WATER STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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E.L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN. 





LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 








See the Latest 1939 
“SEA-WULF” i 


on display at the Phila- 
delphia Motor Boat and 
Sportsmen's Show. 
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A PRODUCT OF 
RED BANK MARINE WORKS 


Designers and Builders of 
Commercial and Pleasure Craft, Storage, Moorage, Repairs, Diesel Engine 
Experts. SPECIALIZING IN 28-FT. SEA-WULF SEA SKIFFS 
FINEST SEAWORTHY CONSTRUCTION 
Write today for complete information 


RED BANK MARINE WORKS 


SHREWSBURY RIVER RED BANK, N. J. 
































Ly ‘ GIUES: CEMENTS: PRESERVATIVES: 


Sand still’ TOPS” 


USE KUHLS FOR A BETTER — SMOOTHER JOB! 


Elastic Seam Composition No. 1 — For Deck Seams. 

Elastic Seam Composition No. 2 — For Hull Seams. 

Elastic Seam Paint — A Seam Primer. 

Elastic Canvas Cement — For Cementing Canvas, Linoleum, etc. 

Elastic ‘‘ Avio’’ Aer-O-Nautic Liquid Marine Glue. 

Elastic Bedding Composition — For Bedding Mouldings, Hardware, etc. 

Elastic Canvas Preservative — For Waterproofing Canvas Covers, etc. 

Elastic Trowelast (a better Trowel Cement) for Surfacing Wood, Iron, Steel, Canvas 
Canoes, Keels, Steel Hulls, Hard Racing Bottom finishes, etc. 


Elastic Brushlast — Applied with heavy bristled brush — Ideal for cracked canvas decks 
and all other resurfacing. 


H. B. FRED KUHL 





Since 
1889 


65th St. and 3rd Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























While on the subject of piloting 
above, I neglected to mention a 
matter in connection with charts 
that I believe will be of interest. 
Although we visited many out of 
the way places in addition to the 
regular ports, I never found one of 
my Hydrographic Office charts to 


YACHTING 


be seriously in error in any impor- 
tant detail. This, I think, is remark- 
able when you consider that many 
of them are based on British, Dutch 
and French surveys made, in some 
cases, as long as fifty or seventy- 
five years ago. 
(To be Concluded) 


Let’s Take a Cruise in That Cruiser! 


(Continued from page 31) 


kind of literature is simpler and 
more readily understandable than 
that given in government publica- 
tions. They should not, however, 
entirely replace government ma- 
terial on any boat. 

Within the last year or two, there 
have been a whole host of new 
navigating gadgets developed to 
simplify the workings of the old 
standbys, the parallel ruler and di- 
viders. Several of them, like the 
Sawtelle position plotters, are de- 
signed primarily for use with radio 
direction finders. One of the most 
valuable I have run across is the 
Chart-Chief which gets around the 
old bugaboo of compass variation 
once and for all as you lay out your 
chart and attach the instrument to 
it. After that, any course on the 
chart can be read directly without 
reference to a compass rose, parallel 
rules or anything else. It certainly 
simplifies the problem of what to do 
with compass variation, which isn’t 
tough if you really understand it 
but often has the beginner tied up 
in knots. 

Radio direction finders and ship- 
to-shore telephones aid in making 
extensive cruising more practical 
now than it has ever been before. 
More and more broadcasting sta- 
tions are improving their weather 
forecast broadcasts and, since early 
last spring, the Coast Guard has 
broadcast twice daily weather fore- 
casts for the specific benefit of 
yachtsmen and fishermen. Several 
New England stations now have de- 
tailed weather broadcasts with the 
aid of which a reasonably weather- 
wise yachtsman can get an accurate 
picture of what to expect in the way 
of weather. Broadcasting schedules 
change so frequently that it is im- 
possible to say definitely now what 
will be most valuable next summer, 
but it will be well worth while to 
track down the best weather fore- 
casts before starting off on any 


cruise. The makers of one radio 
compass and other equipment are 
distributing a valuable chart show- 
ing the time, station and kilocycles 
of all weather and news broadcasts 
throughout New England, New 
York and New Jersey. This has been 
made up in such form that it can be 
kept up to date both by the com- 
pany that distributes it and the 
boat owner using it. 

Direction finders contribute to 
the security of extensive cruising 
and the accuracy of both offshore 
and coastwise navigation. Their 
greatest value, obviously, is in 
thick weather, and compact porta- 
ble outfits, costing little more than 
a radio receiver, are now available, 
But you don’t have to have one to 
go around the Cape and down the 
Maine Coast. There is a lot of fog 
down that way, but know your 
speed at various r.p.m. of the 
engine, know your compass, and 
know how to use your charts and 
the Light Lists — and use plenty of 
common sense — and you'll have 
no trouble. 

The popularity of radio tele- 
phones has increased rapidly within 
the last year, particularly in the 
East where they were rather late in 
getting started. With land stations 
at several points along all our coasts 
and on the Great Lakes, even the 
smaller sets are sufficient to keep 
boat owner off on a cruise in close 
touch with home and office. 

There are scores of other factors 
on this subject which might be 
mentioned; food, clothing, supplies 
and even guests should be carefully 
selected before starting out on 
cruise, but don’t be afraid to tackle 
the job. Learn the fundamentals, be 
careful, but get out and let experi- 
ence teach you what you don't 
know already. You'll find that you 
get a big kick out of it all and that 
at the end of the season you'll have 


a lot more to talk about. 
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e@ Here’s real comfort 
for four. 


@ An easy boat to handle 
and maintain. 


@ Full headroom throughout 
cabin. 


Send for Details 




















ELSCOT 


STANDARD 
CRUISERS 





SEND FOR LITERATURE 
33’ and 37’ 


CRUISERS SEDANS 
SPORTSTERS 
SPORT FISHERMEN 


$2300and up $5400 and up 


New York Representatives: 


JOHN H. WELLS, INC. 


11 E. 44th St. * Tel. MUrray Hill 2-3126 
New York City 
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The Yacht “Silvie” and Her Cup 


(Continued from page 55) 


disputes ‘‘settled offhand, for the 
benefit of the stranger,” in great 
contrast to the voluminous and 
tedious squabbles which accom- 
panied some of the later races. 
Silvie, on the other hand, won only 
a second prize, the 50 Guinea Cup, 
being beaten by the English Julia, 
by a few minutes, in a fluky race 
under wind conditions decidedly 
not to her liking. 

I believe that the defeat of Silvie 
carried with it tremendous conse- 
quences, as it no doubt served to 
strengthen the conservatism of the 
British in maintaining and further 
developing the yacht types repre- 
sented by the deep and heavy Eng- 
lish cutter, in contradistinction to 
the American type of yacht with 
larger beam and lighter displace- 
ment. I now fully believe that the 
defeat of Silvie in 1853 was the 
largest single factor responsible for 
preventing the British from turning 
to more moderate types, thus 
fatally impeding their chances of 
recapturing the America’s Cup 
while they still may be said to have 
had a fair chance. Genesta and 
Galatea were the last representa- 
tives of the old school; the immortal 
Watson’s Thistle of 1887 broke the 
ice, but not until Valkyrie II, by 
the same designer, in 1893, was the 
step taken in full. Thus we may say 
that it required fully forty years for 
the repercussions of Silvie’s defeat 
in 1853 to die down. But by that 
time the famous (or otherwise) 
“New Deed of Gift’ was in force 
and thereby the chances of the 
Britishers effectively obliterated. 

Second, but, I believe, much more 


_| important, is the fact that on the 


20th of May, 1875, while fitting out 
his yacht Cora for the impending 
season, Commodore K. C. Barker 
and three other Detroit yachtsmen 
were drowned in the Detroit River, 
while transferring several tons of 
lead ballast intended for Cora. This 
unfortunate accident put an un- 
timely end to the “wonderful im- 
petus, which the invincible energy 
of that enterprising and enthusias- 
tic amateur yachtsman, Commo- 
dore Kirkland C. Barker, had given 
to the pastime of yachting on the 
waters of the Great Lakes,” during 
the seasons 1872, ’73 and ’74. 
Apparently, Silvie’s Cup, at the 
time of Commodore Barker’s death, 
was in his possession. In fact, I be- 
lieve that the trophy really had 
been presented by J. H. Godwin to 
Commodore Barker personally, and 
was his property, although the 
commodore wished his club to have 
the glory of it and. therefore stated 
that it had been presented to the 
International Yacht Club. Other- 
wise, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to explain why all rac- 
ing for this trophy stopped abruptly 


with the commodore’s death. Sil- 
vie’s Cup went into hiding and soon 
was, for all practical purposes, 
forgotten. 


+ + + 


About forty years ago, a young 
man was asked by his father to 
“clean up” a certain room in their 
house, which for years had been 
used for a store room and where a 
lot of “old junk” was gathering 
dust. The young man came across a 
good sized box of neatly finished 
rosewood. Opening it, he found: 
“‘Queen’s Cup, won by Sloop Yacht 
Silvie, of New-York, Regatta of 
Royal Yacht Squadron, off Cowes, 
England, August 19, 1853.”’ Natu- 
rally this was cause for excitement, 
which was further increased by his 
father’s explanation that this was 
“‘Grandpa’s Cup.” 

The young man was Walter C. 
Hull, his father was Charles B. 
Hull, our former ‘‘rear commo- 
dore,” and ‘‘Grandpa” was Com- 
modore Kirkland C. Barker, of the 
International, Detroit and Brook- 
lyn Yacht Clubs, owner of the 
yacht Cora, ex-Mayor of Detroit, 
etc. 

After this discovery, in his own 
words, “nothing could have made 
me part with it”’ and so, for nearly 
forty years, Walter C. Hull har- 
bored his treasure, Silvie’s Cup. 
Finally, last summer, 1938, Mr. 
Hull, now an elderly yachtsman, 
but still an active and spry member 
of the South Shore Yacht Club of 
Milwaukee, decided that it was 
time that the cup be put in circula- 
tion again. So a Deed of Gift was 
drawn up, and Silvie’s Cup duly 
presented to the South Shore Yacht 
Club for annual racing across Lake 
Michigan, always with the start off 
the South Shore. The races are open 
to all yachts on the Great Lakes, 
Canadian as well as American. 


+ + + 


The first race across Lake Michi- 
gan for Silvie’s Cup was sailed dur- 
ing the Labor Day week-end, Sep- 
tember 2nd-3rd, 1938, from Mil- 
waukee to Grand Haven, a distance 
of 71.5 nautical miles. Seven yachts 
participated, representing clubs from 
Milwaukee, Racine, Chicago and 
Grand Haven, the winner being 
Calypso, Dr. Hollis E. Potter, 
owner, of the Chicago and South 
Shore Yacht Clubs, nosing out 
Anthony M. Herrmann’s Gloriant 
(ex-Spindle) of the South Shore and 
Racine Yacht Clubs, by less than 
two minutes, corrected time. 

And so, a new and, let us hope, 
glorious chapter is begun for Sil- 
vie’s Cup of 1853, the little sister of 
the world’s most famous yachting 
trophy, the America’s Cup. 
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Again, We Suggest— 
The RITCHIE 
DIALINE 
COMPASS 


With a Dratrne Compass on 
your boat, guests (whether or not 
they can ‘‘box a compass’’) may 
safely take a trick at the wheel. 
Steering is simplified to merely 
lining up two pairs of wires. Eye- 
strain is eliminated; this compass 
is steady in a seaway and is in- 
finitely simpler to follow than 
conventional type. 

Available with radium- 
treated dial and wires, or un- 
treated for use in the usual 
binnacle. Inquire today! 


Also spherical compasses and binnacles 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1850 
112 Cypress Street 
Brookline, Mass., U. S. A. 


























Established 1870 
Start the New Season with 


REGATTA 
YACHT PAINTS 






BOTTOM PAINTS — FOR]: 
ALL PURPOSES 
DECK PAINTS — Large Assortment of 
Popular Colors 


GLOSS BOOTTOP PAINTS 
SPAR VARNISHES 
FLAT, GLOSS AND SEMI-GLOSS 
WHITES 


FUME PROOF WHITES — GLOSS AND 
SEMI-GLOSS 


a pe 
and co a oils and greases. — aie 
BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
24 Bridge Street 
NEW YORK | 














ODYSSEY 


Mrs. Barklie Henry, Owner 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., Designers 
Henry B. Nevins, Inc., Builders 


SAILS BY 


Futren 
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CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Clinker Built by LYMAN 


When you buy a 1939 LYMAN, your pasentee of perfection is the experience we have 
gained in sixty-four years of specialized clinker construction. New models, new refinements all 
make LYMAN the leading boat value for 1939. Outboard models in 11, 13 and 15-ft sizes — 
Priced from $155.00. Inboard models in 17, 18, 20, 21 and 24-ft. sizes — Priced from $1075.00. 


See your dealer or write for catalog 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS 1223, FIRST STREET 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 








The EASTERN Shore 


MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


With 


Johan S. Smith 


Located 
Oxford, Md. 
30-Foot Vee-Bottom Cruiser 
We specialize in a seaworthy 30' cruiser 
Reasonably Priced 


















METEOR 
Stroke 34%” 


Displacement 61 cu. in. 
Develops: 7 h.p. at 1000 
r.p.m. 
18 h.p. at 2800 
+E 

Overall"Length 27 }” 
A sensational new light weight 
4-cylinder Red Wing ideally suited 
for the Tender, Dory, Small Fishing 
Boat or Auxiliary. Weight complete 
with electric starter and built-in | 
reverse; grey iron 258 lbs., aluminum 
225 lbs. A true Red Wing Thoro- 
bred of quality and stamina. Write 
today for full details. 
% The complete Red Wing Line — 
21 gas models, 4 to 125 h.p.; Full 
Diesels 75 to 140 bps H man 
Fue Oil types 35 to 200 h.p. Com- 
plete literature on request. 


a: DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier Eddy Co., 201 E. 12th St., New York City; W. H. Moreton Corp., 
| Ste 1043 Commonwealth Ave, Boston, W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., Phila., Penn. 


RED WING MOTOR COMPANY, Red Wing, Minn. 
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A Remedy For Gold Cup Troubles 


(Continued from page 59) 


sportsman named Opel, and at 
least one German are building 800- 
kilogram boats which may be fully 
as fast as Cattaneo’s but which 
have engines somewhat under the 
Gold Cup minimum of 600 cubic 
inches (9.5litres). Vasseur’s Farman 
aviation engine, for example, is 
450 cubic inches (7.37 litres). And 
all these men want to race in Amer- 
ican regattas, especially the Gold 
Cup and the President’s Cup, and 
to have the rules of the four- 
race 12-Litre world championship 
changed to allow them to compete. 
What, then, is the answer? 

Well, there are two answers. One 
is that the Gold Cup Contest Board 
allow the two or three new Euro- 
pean 800-kilogram boats to compete 
in the 1939 Gold Cup race under 
special dispensation, to see what 
happens. Maybe the ‘‘800’s,”’ with 
their light hulls, will fall apart. This 
would prove the impracticability 
of the classification and perhaps 
lead to some new rules providing 
more substantial craft. That would 
be a valuable lesson. If the Gold 
Cuppers cannot see their way clear 
to such a decision, another and more 
practical remedy is suggested by 
John A. Remon, A.P.B.A. president, 
and some of the Detroit officials, 
Roy Foyle, of the Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J., speed boat group and several 
of the best Gold Cup drivers. 

Mr. Remon is head of the Pres- 
ident’s Cup regatta at Washington. 
He is determined to provide a 
sporting and keenly competitive 
program for his enormous regatta 
crowds. He is disgusted with last 
year’s President’s Cup race in which 
not a single American Gold Cup 
boat appeared and he had to stage 
a handicap with Count Rossi’s 
Alagi against a flock of 225-cubic- 


inch hydroplanes. The fact that this 
turned out to be a most exciting 
race does not soften Mr. Remon’s 
feelings concerning the Gold Cup 
Class. He has sent a questionnaire 
to all Gold Cup owners to see if they 
will participate in the President’s 
Cup race if the engine requirements 
are changed from the present 600- 
to 732-cubic-inch limitations to 
400-732. Responses already in 
hand from the Midwest are discour- 
aging. He says he might even go so 
far as to eliminate the President’s 
Cup race from the program. 

In the meantime, Roy Foyle, an 
experienced driver and regatta of- 
ficial, has proposed to establish a 
Lake Hopatcong regatta with events 
for Gold Cup and foreign boats in 
accordance with whatever rules are 
adopted by the President’s Cup 
committee. 

And now from Detroit comes the 
suggestion that the 90-mile Detroit 
Development Trophy Race, not 
contested for many years but 
formerly a substantial event for 
Gold Cup type boats, be revived 
with new rules allowing the 800- 
kilogram boats in. 

Here, then, is the proposition, as 
it is lining up: If the Gold Cup 
owners want to keep their class as 
it is, let it remain with its own 
American boats, Rossi’s Alagi and 
any other European craft that 
might fit into it. But create a new 
series of races, all within three or 
four weeks, consisting of the De- 
troit Development, the Hopatcong 
and President’s Cup contests, in 
that order, with engine classifica- 
tions from 350 or 400 to 732 cubic 
inches. This should bring out some 
startling new boats here and from 
abroad, including, perhaps, some 
with two ‘‘225” or 4-Litre engines. 


Something About Batteries 


(Continued from page 78) 


the extra demands up to many times 
the normal discharge rate. The re- 
verse also is true as there is great 
flexibility in the rate at which the 
Ironclad can be recharged. The 
separators in Exide Ironclads as in 
other Exide Marine Batteries are of 
Mipor, a vulcanized sponge rubber. 

The Edison battery is the result 
of thousands of tests conducted by 
Thomas A. Edison to develop a 
battery in which the electro-chemi- 
cal action is completely reversible. 
With the continued use of the 
Edison battery there is no reduction 
of the quantity of active material in 
the plates and there is no deposit 
of active material at the bottom of 
the cell. 

The positive active material of 
the Edison battery is nickel hydrate 
contained in perforated steel tubes 
and the negative active material is 


iron oxide in perforated steel pockets. 
These are assembled in steel grids 
to form the plates. The plates are 
separated by hard rubber pin i- 
sulators. 

The electrolyte is a potassium 
hydroxide solution with lithia whieh 
acts as a preservative for steel. This 
fact is used to advantage in the Edi- 
son battery by using nickeled steel 
for all metal parts. The principal ad- 
vantages of Edison batteries are: 
(1) extremely long life (over 20 yrs. 
in some cases), (2) freedom from 
acid fumes, (3) cannot be harmed 
by overcharge or excessive di 
charge or by accidental charge 2 
reverse direction, (4) can be laid up 
without charging and without at 
tention throughout the lay-up P& 
riod. The Edison battery is not 
recommended for starting although 
it can be so used in an emergeney- 
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Accessories and Equipment 


(Continued from page 76) 


are shackles, bridle fittings, peak 
halliard blocks, fairleaders, upset 
blocks, and many others which we 
know by sight but not by name. 
The new interchangeable fittings 
are available in sizes suitable for rope 
and wire from 546” to 14” in di- 
ameter. 
== 


WATCHMAN LINE 
RELEASE CLIP 


E don’t pretend to know much 

about big game fishing but 
here is a gadget which seems to be 
the answer to the prayers of at least 
those fishermen who don’t mind 
fishing when they bite but can’t 
stand the nervous strain of just 
sitting and waiting for a strike. It’s 
called the Watchman Line Release 
Clip and just as its name implies 
it does all the watching for you. You 
can even lie down for a snooze and 
yet be warned as soon as a fish 
grabs the bait. 

It is made of chrome plated alu- 
minium and is designed for use with 
outriggers. It has an adjustable ten- 
sion to hold and release any line 
from 6 to 72 thread, with any bait 
from a light feather to a heavy bar- 
racuda, bonefish, or mackerel. When 
a fish strikes the line releases, trip- 
ping the hammer on the side which 
swings around and explodes a per- 
cussion cap, warning the fisherman 
that it’s time to pick up his rod and 
go to work. 

Two of the clips come in a box 
with four swivels and about 250 per- 
cussion caps. The outfit is obtain- 
able from The Watchman Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 1476, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
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SEA-TRACK: AN EARTH 
INDUCTOR COMPASS 


ONE of the outstanding new 
items at the New York Show 
was a new compass .which utilizes 
the principle of a coil rotating in the 
earth’s magnetic field. It is called 
Sea-Track for boat use and Air- 
Track for plane use and is made by 
the Air-Track Mfg. Co., McLachlen 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The coil is driven by a motor 
which can be had for any ordinary 
Voltage and the large actual work- 
Ing unit of the instrument can be 
installed in any part of the vessel. 





Thus a spot almost entirely free of 
magnetic influence can be chosen. 

The smaller unit with the handle 
might be called a ‘‘course setter.’ 
By turning the handle the dial is set 
at whatever course is desired to be 
steered. This is connected to the 
large unit electrically and can also 
be installed wherever is most con- 
venient. The third unit is the steer- 
ing indicator and as long as the 
vessel’s bow is on the heading 
turned up on the “course-setter”’ 
the indicating hand remains at the 
center position. Any swing from left 
to right of the prescribed course 
shows up on the indicating hand 
and can be compensated for by the 
helmsman just as if he was steering 
by a mangetic compass. 

The earth inductor principle is 
not new in direction indicating in- 
struments but until recently it has 
been of no value on boats because 
any rolling, pitching and wallowing 
of the vessel set it spinning all over 
the place. In the Sea-Track, how- 
ever, this difficulty has been over- 
come -and the period required for 
the indicator to return to its proper 
reading is less than one second. 

There is also a rheostat with 
which the sensitivity of the indicat- 
ing hand can be controlled accord- 
ing to the characteristics of the sea. 

As we see it (having only ob- 
served it in Grand Central Palace) 
the advantages of the Sea-Track 
are as follows: (1) The principal 
working unit can be installed down 
below, out of the way, and free or 
almost free of magnetic influence; 
(2) instead of steering by a point on 
the compass card which can easily 
become confused with other points 
the helmsman need only follow the 
indicating hand which incidentally, 
is radium illuminated for night 
work. Altogether it should be a 
great boon to helmsmen who tend 
to become bleary-eyed along about 
three or four a.m. 


Hodson Office Expands 


c PADGETT HODSON, naval architect of Boston, has recently ac- 
* cuired the entire yacht brokerage interests of William M. Eldridge, 


Inc., of New York. 


In order to care properly for the design work now on his boards and to 

nd'e his increasing brokerage and insurance departments, Mr. Hodson 
has ovened larger offices at ‘‘The Crow’s Nest,’’ 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Robert W. Frost will have charge of the brokerage department. 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Install one of our modern search- 
lights on your boat. 


Illustration shows the 10-inch in- 
candescent with pilot house control. 


Catalog | — Incandescent 
Catalog A— Are 
Catalog F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
249 East Clifton Ave. Cincinnati, Ohie 

















SEE tHe NEw DAWNS 


45, 48, 50, 52,55 and 60 ments. Hulls built to 

ft. “Individualized Inte- 

riors” to your require- Virtually custom-built, 
Quality construction at moderate cost. Gasoline or Diesel power. 


standardized moulds. 





Write for 
brochure. 
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, snc. 
EW YORK CITY 
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STOP LEAKS IN 


Dilute Jeffery’s C- 
Quality Marine Glue 
with turpentine. 
Then, using an oil 
can, fill both inside 
and outside seams. 
The turpentine evap- 
orates, leaving the 
seam sealed with the 
glue. 


Write for booklet 
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Which One Will You Choose... 


LIGHTNING—A new 19’ Spark- 
man and Stephens designed 
class racer and day sailor. 


COMET—A fine all around 16’ 
sloop with an active class 
organization. 


SNIPE—This remarkable class 
of 15’6” sloops is the largest 
in the world. 


GOSLING—11'6” Sparkman 
and Stephens design. A real 
sailboat at a new low price. 


See them at the Show or Write for Catalogue 


SWANEATELES BOATS Inc. « 


BOX 2 »  SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
















are WATER-PROOF 
and WEATHER-PROOF 


The “‘Old Salt” knows that water and weather are two things 
to be reckoned with when even minor repairs to any boat are 
made. PLASTIC WOOD stands the test. It handles like 

‘putty—hardens into wood to make lasting repairs to loose 

Its, dented stems, splintered plank ends. — ; 












Get the genuine in cans 
or tubes at ship chandler, 
. paint, hdwe., 10¢ stores. 








RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

















SAVE 


Dishwashing and 
Laundry with this 
superior quality 
Paperware to 
order, with your 
Flags in colors. 


Without flags 


10%" plate... 
$12.50 for 250 


12 0z. cup... 
$10.00 for 250 
Immediate delivery 








Lacquered surface of paper plates makes them grease-proof and ideal for hot foods. Waxed 
cups for all hot or iced drinks. Dinner and cocktail napkins. Towels are absorbent, leave 
no lint. Also cigarettes, matches, playing cards, stationery with your flags in color. 


me ‘ Mail Orders 
Price list BRENNI G's OW N A Inc. Receive Prompt 
on Request 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York Attention 





MUR-COP 


FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 





For Protection 


Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 
RHODE 1SLAND 








PROVIDENCE 
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Talking things over at the luncheon of Admirals of the Seuss Navy at the Hote! 

Astor, the hilarious highlight of the recent New York Boat Show. John A, 

Remon, president of the American Power Boat Association, R. B. Bedford, Jr. 

head of Essomarine sales, and Phelps Ingersoll, Commodore of the National 
Outboard Association 


Mesco Boating Register 


THE Marine Equipment and Supply Company of Philadelphia, which is 

celebrating its thirtieth year in business, has recently developed a new 
service for boating enthusiasts in the Philadelphia area. Instead of attempt- 
ing to answer separately all the thousand and one questions on boats and 
boating facilities which are constantly be- 
ing asked their employees, officials of the 
company have developed the ‘‘ Mesco Boat- 
ing Register’? which will give the answer 
to many of the questions in words and 
pictures. The ‘Register’ is a book-like 
display with many pages, mounted on a 
mahogany frame with chrome plated brass 
hardware. 

It will provide information as to location 
and facilities of boat yards, yacht clubs 
and party fishing boats in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland in 
carefully indexed uniform style. 


+ + + 


Schneider Building Pennant Cruisers 


RANK SCHNEIDER, of College Point, L. I., builder of the 18-foot fin 

keel Pennant Class sail boats, has recently started construction on 4 
group of 26-foot Pennant Class cruisers. These boats are 22’ 7” on the water 
line, 9’ beam and can be had with either shallow water or deep keels draw- 
ing 2’ 10” and 3’ 10” respectively. Sail area is 340 square feet. The hulls are 
of a modified V-bottom type, planked with Philippine mahogany over oak 
frames. 

In the way of accommodations, there are berths for three, a galley with 
sink, Shipmate and gas stove, and a full length clothes closet and toilet. 
Headroom is only 5’ 8” in the standard boat but a skylight can be added 
for the full length of the cabin trunk, providing headroom of 6’ 1”. 


Ralph G. Klieforth 
(right), President. of 
the Universal Motor 
Company, presenting 
to Edison Hedges, 
ranking owner and 
driver, a plaque com- 
memorating the 19 
world’s records he has 
established in recent 
years in Universal 
powered racing boats 
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re ‘Class Boats and Auxiliaries 


PHE National Marine Company, of 655 Summer Street, Boston, has re- 

cently announced one of the most complete lines of sailing and auxiliary 
craft built by any one builder anywhere i in the country. They are known as 
the Zenith fleet and range in size from the 14-foot Junior to the 32-foot keel 
and centerboard Clipper auxiliary. 

There are six boats in all, three of them, the 15-foot Dolphin, the 19-foot 
Seabird. and the 22-foot Senior Day Sailer, from designs by Fred. A. 
Goeller, well-known naval architect. All the boats except the Junior are of 





National: ° 


National Marine’s 

19-foot Sea Bird 

designed by Fred 
W. Goeller 


the round bilge type. They have large cockpits and more than an average 
amount of room, yet have thoroughly modern sail plans and other features 
which make them excellent class racing boats. 

The 26-foot Explorer auxiliary, a centerboard boat, draws only 2’ 2” with 
the board up, yet has berths for two, a galley, ice box and enclosed toilet 
room. It is powered with a 10 hp. Universal motor. The centerboard is han- 
dled from the cockpit. 

The 32-foot Clipper, flagship of the Zenith fleet, draws only 3 feet with 
centerboard up and yet has six feet of headroom in the cabin. This boat 
carries 464 square feet of sail and is powered with a 25 hp. gasoline engine 
or with a Covie Diesel. 

+ + + 


Bruns, Kimball to Show Cape Cod Boats 


HE appointment -of Bruns, Kimball, Inc., of Fifth Avenue and 15th 
Street, New York City, as exclusive metropolitan representative for 
Cape Cod boats has recently been announced. This well-known firm, which 
has handled Richardson and Matthews cruisers and other stock boats for 
many years, will have on display one of each of the Cape Cod models which 
tange in size from the little play boats to the 23-foot Senior Knockabout. 


+ + + 



























One of the new 4 cycle 2 horsepower 
air-cooled inboard engines built by 
Briggs & Stratton. The new conversions 
feature marine bases, flame arresters, 
quadrant throttle controls and double 








ball bearing thrusts 
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BRING THE WORLD TO YOUR BOAT 


MODEL 500 


A compact, versatile radio re- 
ceiver, designed and built to- 
meet the specific requirements 
of boats and yachts with 6-volt 
lighting systems. Receives broad- 
cast and short wave bands and 
Coast Guard Weather Forecasts. 
Rugged, moisture resisting 
construction. 






Battery drain only 8/10 amperes. 
Brochure Y-2 of complete line on request 
Dealer propositions available 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE CO. 


267 City Island Avenue City Island, N.Y. 
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ATTRACTIVE 
SWEDISH QUALITY YACHTS 


Clients for Swedish quality yachts: 


Please refer to our advertisement in YACHTING, January, 1939 
where you will find just the right boat for you. 
Take advantage of the low building costs in Sweden. 


KNUD H. REIMERS 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


Askrikegatan, 9, Stockholm, Sweden 
Cables: YACHTREIMS, STOCKHOLM 


Sweden’s oldest and best known brokerage firm 























DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT FURNITURE 


We ares 
ture of ca 
the boat. 


Among our installations are many 
of the most luxurious yachts afloat, 
including ‘Vayu’, . ““Moneda”’, 
“Amici II’’, “Elda’”’, “Sirena’”’, “Sea 





cialists in the manufac- 
in and deck furniture for 


Boots’’, ‘‘Onrust’’, ‘‘Caritas’’, 
‘Navigator’, ‘‘Mary Eleanor’’, 
“Tritona’’, “Student Prince” and 
“Disturbance II’. 
Write for catalog 
CHAIR The GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 
ea se MANUFACTURERS 
Rod Holder 217 East 42nd Street, New York City 











1939 WHEELER BOATS 
23 Smart Models 26’—55' 


Gas or Diesel 


WRITE FOR 24-PAGE CATALOGUE 





VISIT WHEELER BOAT BASIN 


on Montauk Highway, Lindenhurst, L. |. 
Large display of new and used Boats 





PLANT 
WHEELER SHIPYARD, 
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PROGRESS 


of the sport of boating and 
of the marine industry is 
reflected in the enthusiasm 
and record attendance at the. - 
New York Show AND in this 
issue of YACHTING in which 
are represented 18% more 
display advertisers than in 
eur February number last 
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For monthly news from every boating cen- 
ter... practical hints and articles for every 
type of boat owner . ue top flight cruise 
and race stories .. . new plans and special 
features departments . . . calendar of yacht- 


ing events .. . superb marine photographs. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Canadian postage, 50 cents a year additional 
Foreign postage, $1.00 a year additional 





Be *In the United States 





STAND BY!I— 
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COME ABOARD! 


YACHTING offers you such fare every sin- 
gle month. Sign on! Have your own copy of 
YACHTING-—the complete boating maga- 
zine—every single month of the year. Write 
F.V. Kelly, Mgr., Yachting Circulation De- 
partment, 205 East 42nd St., New York City. 





i “Th aiarees NIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY | 
2 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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wince" Length -.----: feet; beam ---+-° feet; 
\ ee wide (type) a desired fie ne a | 
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NOW, ONLY *745°° 


COMPLETE 
90 Certified Horsepower 


Without a doubt, it’s the greatest Six in Universal 
history. A true sea-going power plant, with cast- 
ings of chrome-nickel alloy iron to protect you 
against over-heating, cracked cylinders and salt 
water corrosion; positive gear driven water pump 
and generator, full pressure lubrication, 7-bearing 
crankshaft, oversize cooling system, etc. 


Narrower than other Sixes, it's easier to install in 
your old engine bed. Direct drive model, com- 
plete with electric starter, salt water equipped; 


$745 complete. Write for new bulletin on the 
Cruiser-Six. 





Miss Pauline,” a 36’ Cabin Cruiser owned by Mr. M. D. Newman, Miami, Fla. 
Power: Universal Cruiser-Six with reduction gear 


The CRUISER SIX. 


Nore for the money than 
any other motor in its class 


It’s great to own a motor that’s 100% marine designed — built for 
service afloat, not converted for it. It gives you that priceless assurance 
that no matter where you go, no matter what kind of wind or weather 
you encounter, your motor is ready for it. 





And yet, it may surprise you a little to learn that with all its 100% 
marine features, you can actually buy the Universal Cruiser-Six at a 
lower price per cubic inch of piston displacement than any other six 


on the market. If your boat can use 90 Certified horsepower, get all 
the facts about the Cruiser-Six. 


Universal 100% Marine Motors are available in all sizes 
and types from 1 to 8 cylinders — 5 to 110 h.p., ade- 


quate power for boats up to 70’. Ask for literature on the 
size you need. 


Universal Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 
100% MARINE MOTORS 
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